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PART I. 


General review of important measures. 




CHAPTER I.— INTRODUCTORY. 


The Indian army exists for the purpose of enabling tbe Government a ^^^ ai ^ ltaiy 
India to enforce upon its own subjects, or neighbouring communities, compliance 
with such standard of conduct or demands as may constitute the essential 
factors of any general policy which it may be desired to pursue. Political 
considerations, which are necessarily affected materially by the financial condi* 
tion of the people, must ever predominate in the settlement of any military 
policy, for the ultimate authority of the civil power in all military matters can 
never he open to question. It is not until the general policy has been defined 
that the strength and oharaeter of an army can he determined. Moreover, the 
policy of an Empire can never be stationary or even "wholly uniform in the rate 
of change ; the demands upon the military forces must, therefore, vary from time 
to time. It follows that there can he no finality in the matter of military orga- 
nisation ; and that the success of army administration during any period must be 
measured by the accuracy of the adjustment of the military power to the actual 
political needs of the time, rather than by tbe degree of attainment to any 
ideal standard of military perfection. Further, those matters are of primary 
importance which effect the efficiency of an army for war. 
s Consideration of these principles suggests a method of classifying the various 
measures of reconstruction and reform. Following this system an attempt has randum. 
been made, in the first part of this memorandum, to review briefly the more im- 
portant projects and events which have constituted the general military policy of 
this country during Lord Curzan’s administration. The details of the principal 
measures and of minor matters connected with military affairs, are examined 
in detail in the second part ; in which will also he found a brief account of 
such military operations as have taken place during the last seven years. The 
third portion of the memorandum consists of illustrative papers, in the form of 
appendices, mostly despatches to and from the Government of India. For 
purpose of reference it is desirable to indicate here the degree of relative- 
importance which may be assigned to recent military events, and to state- 
briefly the matters which are included in the general review (Chapter II), and 
in the statement of departmental history. 


The scope of military policy in India has been greatly enlarged in recent C ha P ur n. &«-, 
years on account of the closer proximity to our North-Western frontier which gjjj 
Russia has attained, and by reason of the growing power of Afghanistan. 

Our relations with these countries have not been uniformly satisfactory. It has.' 

been imperative, therefore, to reorganise with a view to successful opposition to 

external attack. Owing to the exceptional prosperity enjoyed by India during 

the term of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty these measures have been undertaken 

without increasing the financial burden of the country. An augmentation of (3) ^ 

our military force has also become inevitable, but it has taken the .form, chafer v. 

ehiefly, of an increase to the native army reserve. The efficiency and, therefore, 

the striking power of the native army has also been enhanced by the 

recruitment of more warlike races and by the transfer to local levies of the 

harassing duties on the North-West Frontier which were formerly carried out 

bv regulars. The strength of the British garrison has not been materially aug. 

mented, hut arrangements have been made for reinforcement, in case of need, 

by British troops from other portions of the Empire, 
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No vital changes have taken place in the system of marine defence, which 
is the complement of that on shore ; on the contrary the Government of India 
have recently advocated a continuance of the general maritime policy, based on 
and close co-operation with the Imperial Navy, which has hitherto proved success- 
ful in Eastern waters. The passive defence of Indian coasts has been improved 
by the provision of more efficient armament and personnel. 

and The land forces, almost without exception, have been re-equipped with 
weapons of the most modern type. The former methods of organisation and 
and administration of the army have received close scrutiny, and several im- 
portant changes have been made both in technical and financial matters. 
and The rapid and effective concentration of military forces has been facilitated 
by the construction of strategical roads, railways and lines of telegraph ; by the 
establishment of mobilisation camps ; and by the provision of defences for the 
better protection of troops and their stores at the preliminary stages of a cam- 
paign. Measures have also been taken to increase the transporting capacity of 
railways converging on the North-West frontier. No military force can be 
regarded as efficient unless it possesses, in a conspicuous degree, the quality 
of mobility ; the Indian Army has hitherto been somewhat wanting in thia 
respect. It has accordingly been necessary to .reorganise entirely the systoms 
and of supply and transport ; and also to improve the services of the Engineer, 
Medical, and Veterinary Departments, on which the mobility of a force and the 
results of a campaign so largely depend. 

and The supply of equipment to the forces is a matter of great importance, and 
in the last decade great advances have been made towards the more econo mi cal 
provision of warlike stores by manufacture in this country. The advantages 
to be gained by the extension of this principle are more important politically 
even than financially, for India is relieved thereby from the dependence on 
and foreign, and possibly hostile countries, from which she has until recently 
suffered. A similar condition of self-reliance is desirable with regard to the 
supply, of animals for military purposes. Extensive measures have accordingly 
been taken to improve and extend the local breeding of horses and transport 
animals. 

and A few instances have occurred of legislation connected with military 
subjects. Certain events of importance which cannot conveniently be discussed 
m - iii the chapters relating to the salient features, of military policy have been 
recorded separately. The expeditions undertaken by the Government of India 
dturing the last few years have been comparatively few ; but full use has 
bedn made of the Indian Army by His Majesty’s Government for Imperial 
purposes, ' 
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CHAPTER II. — GENERAL REVIEW. 

Section (1). — Military Policy. 

A quarter of a century ago, the aims and objects of Indian military policy Indian m war» 
us stated by the Army Commission of 1879, were three-fold, namely, the polics 
prevention and repelling of attacks, or of threatened aggressions, from foreign 
enemies beyond the border; the power of immediate repression of armed 
disturbance or of rebellion within Biitish India, or its feudatory States ; the 
watch and domination over the armies of feudatory Native States. 

This definition is no longer accurate. The subsequent expansion of the 
Indian Empire over the vast territories which stretch along its present border 
occasioned new demands and created a new factor in the military problem. On 
the other hand the military importance of Native States has steadily declined. 

Not only have their armies numerically decreased, but they have suffered a 
marked reduction in their capacity for the exercise of military force. "Rebellion 
among the peoples directly subject to British rule is but little to be feared, unless 
in consequence of defeat upon the frontier. Thus while, as in 1879, Indian 
military policy still wears a three-fold aspect, the subject may be considered 
now to fall into the divisions of (1) External Defence, (2) Frontier, and (3) 

Internal Control. 

Each of these constituents in turn has become the principal consi- Recent evolution 
deration of local military policy. When the Army Commission issued its °I mhiarj ' polics - 
report the requirements of internal control were paramount ; a prolonged war 
with Russia was not seriously contemplated : frontier dangers might be 
heglected. It was not long before a change occurred. The annexation of 
tipper Burma; the occupation of Baluchistan, of Chitral and Gilgit; and later 
ttill, the conclusion of the Durand Agreement, by which unruly tribes were 
brought within the British sphere of influence — all these circumstances accen- 
tuated the relative importance of frontier military control during the last 
two decades of the 19th century. Although throughout this period the 
possibility of foreign aggression was yearly becoming more apparent, it was 
not until the spring of 1900, when the Empire was in straits, that the manifes- 
tations of Russian strength on the northern Afghan border became so pro- 
nounced as to relegate finally to categories of minor importance all questions 
relating to frontier and internal control, and to reveal the imperative need, 
henceforward, of contemplating a system of external military defence on Buch 
hn extended scale that the unaided resources of India are unable to compare its 
complete fulfilment. 

The polioy of the Empire will determine the measure of the assistance, 
which can be rendered to India in her defensive operations. Accordingly, * 
the control of Indian military action, will in an increasing degree, devolve upon 
the ministers who govern the relations of the Empire with other Powers ; and 
this country’s foreign interests will be subordinated to Imperial needs. Schemes 
for the external defence of India, depending on the Imperial policy of the day, 
will, therefore, necessarily vary in their scope, and may often be indeterminate. 

Systems of frontier and internal control may remain effective for much longer 
pexiqds,.,and will, as in the past, fall to local administrators to define. The present 
viceroyalty has witnessed the inauguration of two successful systems of this 
nature; the one on the initiative of the Viceroy himself ; the other by the adop- 
tion of a scheme prepared under Lord Kitchener’s orders. 
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tars As defined in the Marine Act, Indian waters extend from the Cape of 
Good Hope on the west to the Straits of Magellan on the east. The military- 
power of India pervades an area which is hardly smaller in extent ; for her 
strength will, in the future ns in the past, be made available to Great Britain 
for the prosecution of war in all parts of the eastern Hemisphere. India 
has placed at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government since 1899, large 
contingents for the conduct of Imperial campaigns in South Africa, in China, 
Arabia and Somaliland. At earlier stages, forces have been provided similarly 
in reinforcement of the Imperial forces in Egypt, the Soudan, East Africa, 
and other parts of the Asian and African continents. The Indian army has 
become not merely an instrument for local defence, but an Imperial force 
which the Home Government does not hesitate to requisition for campaigns 
with which India has but little connection. It is inevitable that this should 
be the case seeing, that no other organised military force of any magnitude can. 
be detached from the garrisons of British possessions in the East. 

The increasing range of our responsibilities in Asia, and the causes 
which have resulted in the vital change which has occurred: in military 
policy during the last decade, cannot be more clearly expressed than in Lord 
Ourzon’s words.fi 

in “ I doubt if even the thoughtful public has at all' realized the silent 
but momentous change that is going on, and that will one day have an 
effect upon India that is at present but dimly discerned. In. the old days, 
and it may almost be said up to the last fifteen years, the foreign rela- 
tions of India were practically confined to her dealings with Afghanistan, 
and to the designs or movements of the great Power beyond: and the 
foreign policy of India had little to do with any other foreign nation. It is truo 
that we had territories or outposts of influence that brought us into contact 
with Persia and Turkey, and that we- had occasional dealings with the Arabian 
tribes. Now all that is changed, and events are passing, which arc gradually 
drawing this country,, once so isolated and remote, into the vortex of tho world’s 
politics, and that will materially affeot its future. The change has been due 
to two reasons. Eirstly, as our own dominion has expanded, and our influence 
upon our frontier consolidated, we have been brought into more direct and fre- 
quent relations with the countries lying immediately beyond. Por instance, 
the annexation of Upper Burma brought us into contact with an important 
corner of the Chinese Empire, and created a batch of frontier and other political 
problems of its own. But the second reason is much more important. Europe 
has woken up and is beginning to. take a revived interest in Asia. Russia with 
her vast territories, her great ambitions, and her unarrested advance, has been 
the pioneer in this movement, and with her or after her have come her compe- 
titors, rivals and allies. Thus, aa all these foreigners arrive upon the scene and 
push forward into the vacant spots, we are slowly having a European situation 
re-created in Asia, with the same figures upon the stage. The great European 
Powers are also becoming the great Asiatic Powers. Already we have Great 
Britain, Russia, Prance, Germany, and Turkey ; and then, in place of all the 
smaller European kingdoms and principalities, we have the Empires and States 
of the East, Japan, China , Tibet, Siam, Afghanistan, Persia— only a fow of 

(') Budget Debate of 1803. ' 
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them strong and robust, the majority containing the seeds of inevitable decay. 

There lie in these events and in this renewed contact or collision, as the case 
may be, between the east and the west, omens of the greatest significance to 
this country.” * • * 

“But in Asia a great deal is still in flux and solution, and there must, and 
there will be, great changes. It will be well to realize what an effect these must 
have upon India, and how they must add to our responsibilities and cares. Our 
Indian dominions now directly touch those of Turkey in many parts of the 
Arabian peninsula, those of Russia on the Pamirs, those of China along the en- 
tire bordor of Turkestan and Yunnan, those of France on the Upper Mekong.” 
******* 

“In Asia we have both a sea-board and a land frontier many thousands 
of miles in length, and though Providence has presented us on some por- 
tion of our land frontiers with the most splendid natural defences in the 
world, yet the situation must become more and not less anxious as rival 
or hostile influences creep up to these ramparts, and as the ground outside them 
becomes the area of new combinations and the field of unforeseen ambitions.” 
******* 

“ The geographical position of India will more and more push her into 
the forefront of international politics. She will more and more become the 
strategical frontier of the British Empire. All these are circumstances that 
should give us food for reflection, and that impose upon us the duty of in- 
cessant watchfulness and precaution. They require that our forces shall be in 
a high state of efficiency, our defences secure, and our schemes of policy care- 
fully worked out and defined.” 

To fulfil Imperial demands which may involve the opposing of enemies cm# factor u 

m , lodal military policy* 

trained and equipped in European fashion, the Indian Army must needs be 
efficient and strong. To enable India to furnish assistance to the Empire, her 
ports must be fortified and defended, since they will form the bases of such 
expeditionary action as her forces may be called upon to share. But those 
demands are of a subsidiary nature. Although new elements of risk have been 
introduced into the military situation by the contact of British territory with 
that of France and of China : although our interests may conflict with those of 
Persia and of Turkey on the littoral of the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, the factor 
which will determine the military policy of this country, must be the defence 
of the North-Western Frontier. If provision be made for successful opposition 
to an invasion of Afghanistan by Russia ; for the maintenance of our prestige 
and rights in Persia ; and for the simultaneous preservation of tranquillity in 
India and on its borders, the other factors in the military problem may be 
neglected so far as the total strength of military force is concerned. 

The condition of our relations with Afghanistan is a matter of with 
•primary importance. In 1880 , the Amir was informed that the British 
Government admitted no right of , interference by foreign powers with his 
•territory. It was made clear that if any foreign power should attempt 
to interfere in the country, and if such interference should lead to unprovok- 
*ed aggression on*his dominions, in that event the British Government would 
be prepared to aid him to such extent and iu such manner as might appear 
to them necessary in repelling it, provided that the Amir followed unreservedly 
the advice of the British Government in regard to external relations. This 
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assurance was repeated by Sir Mortimer Durand in. 1893. It was not until 
three years afterwards that the Russian pressure on the Afghan frontier became 
more pronounced. A commencement was then made with the construction of 
the Merv-Kushk railway, which was completed in the latter end of 1898. 
By its means Russian railway communication was brought to the very boundary 
of Afghanistan, where its presence was regarded by the Amir to constitute 
so grave a menace that he consulted the Government of India as to the 
measures which should be taken to counteract its influence. The Amir, 
however, was not prepared to accept the assistance of India in the only form 
in which it could be offered, namely, the construction of railways and of 
telegraphs. His demands were for more money, more warlike materials and 
appliances ; these the Indian Government were unwilling to grant. In conse- 
quence, no defensive action was undertaken. 

In October 1901, Amir Abdur Rahman Khan died. The succession 
of his son Habibullah Khan was undisputed, and subsequent events have 
shown, that the son has elected to follow closely in his father’s footsteps, 
not only in regard to the feeling of mistrust aud hostility towards Russia, but 
also in respect to the aversion displayed by his father to the development of 
friendly relations and intercourse with the Government of India, who have 
been consistently excluded from a knowledge of the internal affairs of the 
principality. The situation has been complicated by the assertion, during the 
time of the Boer War, by the Russian Government of their right to send agents 
to Afghanistan, and to establish direct relations, professedly of a non-political 
character with the Afghan Government. The desire to define more closely 
the relations of India with the new Amir and to place matters on a more satis- 
factory footing, led to the despatch in the winter of 1901 of a mission to Kabul. 
The results of this mission were almost nugatory. The former engagements and 
subsidies, which have been attended by such grave draw-backs, have been again 
renewed. Afghanistan will, iu the future as in the past, be flooded with our 
consent by an unlimited supply of arms and ammunition, and the Government 
of India remains encumbered by an indefinite responsibility for the defence of 
a country, which is incapable of defending itself, and will not let them take the 
necessary measures to do so. It follows that the military policy of India in re- 
gard to Afghanistan cannot safely be based otherwise than on the assumption 
that, in the event of an unsolicited advance, our forces would encounter a well- 
armed population, well-armed and passively if not actively hostile. It should be 
noted in this connection that Afghanistan can muster in all about 100,000 troops. 

The maintenance of British influence and prestige in Persia is attended 
by great difficulty, owing to the insidious advances which have been made by 
Russia towards the absorption of Persian trade and the control of Persian poli- 
tics. In the northern provinces her military position is commandin'* • with 
the large forces in Trans-Oanoasia and Turkestan she dominates the country 
Moreover, her railways touch the frontier on both sides of the Caspian and 
under the guise of roads she has constructed to Teheran and Meshed railwavs 
which only lack the laying of the rails. Persian finanoes already in a great 
measure are under her control in consequence of timely loans. Her aims are 
clearly marked and it is not improbable that she may he within a measurable 
distance of carrying a portion of them into effect. 
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Prom a military point of view the most important consideration is the 
possibility of the construction of railways or roads towards Seistan, and the 
Persian Gulf. It is true that according to promises received any railway 
concession in the north may be balanced by a similar concession in the south, 
but the Russian demands might be put forward in such a shape and at such a 
time as might preclude strong action on the part of the British Government. 

The projected railway to Meshed, if prolonged, as is the intention to Seistan, and 
ultimately to the Gulf, will enable Russia to dispense with the necessity of cross- 
. ing the Afghan frontier on the Herat side, and thereby of running the risk of war 
with England. Prom Persian territory she will menace the entire western flank 
of Afghanistan, she will command the Herat-Kandahar road, and will render in- 
secure any British occupation of Kandahar. In the unsettled tracts of Baluchis- 
tan and Mekran, which we have at present only imperfectly brought under our 
control, there would be limitless scope for frontier disturbance and local intrigue. 

We should be compelled at the cost of a great expenditure of money, and of a 
serious addition to our responsibilities, to invest our authority over these regions 
with a more concrete character, and to maintain positoins and garrisons to guard 
what would then have become a vulnerable, though it is now a negligible, 
section of the Indian border. 

The development of such a railway project would change the whole 
character of the military defence of India, and could not he witnessed in silence. 

Nor could we tolerate an attempt, which has been contemplated by Russian 
strategists, to attain similar objects by the construction of a railway designed to 
afford direct and independent communication between the south-east districts 
of Persia and the Caucasus. The occupation or threatened occupation of 
Seistan by Russian forces must necessarily be opposed by every means at the 
disposal of the Empire. Indian military policy must, therefore, contemplate 
snob action— even though it might entail the occupation of a large tract of 
Southern Persia, and the principal ports upon the Gulf. 

Of the nature of Russian designs upon India, it is unnecessary to write in Military 
detail. The efforts which have been made to perfect communications up to the inuZ w ' 
Afghan and Persian frontiers, can only have one object. Por the illus- 
tration of the evolution of Indian military policy, it will suffice to show briefly 
how the power of Russia on the Persian and Afghan borders has developed, 
since the sudden attaok on the Afghan troops in 1885, which led to a partial 
mobilisation of the Indian Army. Until that date it had been the belief of the 
Home Government that it would he possible for us to render insecure the 
Russian communications with Trans-Caspia and Turkestan by an expeditionary 
force landed on the shores of the Black Sea. The construction of an alternative 
line of communication for the Russian troops shortly afterwards put it out of our 
power to profit by any flanking movement, and it then beoame a question of the 
number of the forces that could be placed in direct opposition on the North-West- 
.ern .Frontier. In 1889, it was calculated that Russia had actually 34,000 men in 
Trans-Caspia and Turkestan, and could put into the field as many men as the Af- 
ghan frontier could support. This number was estimated at about 60,000 men and 
would have sufficed for the capture of Herat and Afghan Turkestan. It was anti- 
cipated that some months after a Russian advance that the Indian Army would 
have to deal with from 25,000 to 30,000 Russians with 30 guns in Turkestan and 
70,000 men with 150 guns at Herat. Except for occasional intervals of inaction, 
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the improvement of the Russian communications has since steadily progressed. 
During the last ten years their labours have been unremitting. The opening 
of the Merv-Kushk line, which synchronised with the arrival of Lord Curzon 
in this country, has placed Herat at Russia’s mercy. The completion of the 
Orenburg-Tashkent railway in 1904, rendered it possible to move large masses 
from her central provinces, and to mass them on the northern borders of 
Afghanistan without the knowledge of the Indian Government. No soooner was 
this work completed than a new railway was commenced from near Samarcand 
to a crossing of the Oxus at Patta Kesar, situated on a route towards Kabul. 
The line between Samarcand and Krasnovodsk on the Caspian has itself been 
greatly improved. The strategical results are commensurate with the magni- 
tude of these works. According to the latest information possessed by the 
Military Department, Russia can now mobilise 100,000 men and 134 guns in 
the Turkestan military district ; behind these in the Caucasus there are 327,000 
men 'with 344 guns on a war footing from which large reinforcements can be 
drawn. The whole military power of Russia has now been made available as a 
reserve. In fact it is now believed that within two months after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, Russia oould place 60,000 men on her northern line of 
advance, and the same number between Parah. and her own frontier on the 
southern line. If unopposed by us, not fewer than 70,000 men would be at 
Kabul and 80,000 at Kandahar, within a year. 

Efect o/jTapauett An attempt has been made in the foregoing paragraphs to indicate the 

kmt9 ' principal factors which must determine the local military policy of India, 

neglecting the effect of the recent treaty with Japan which appears to guaran- 
tee for a term of years freedom from Russian aggression on Afghanistan. The 
interests of Great Britain in that country have been formally recognised in the 
compact with our ally, and presumably any infringement would bring Japan 
to our assistance. It is not specifically stated that the engagement extends to 
Persia where Russian influence has still to be withstood ; nor would it be 
desirable, except in the direst extremity, to bring our allies to the Indian 
frontier. The aim of Indian military policy must, therefore, remain unaltered. 
The Indian army reinforced by the strength of the Empire must be able to 
defeat such forces as Russia and Afghanistan combined can place and maintain 
upon the principal scene of action, which will necessarily be limited to 
Afghanistan and the South-Eastern provinces of Persia, 

Frontier Control. 

Having reviewed the conditions of the external defence of India, it is 
necessary to turn to the policy which has been pursued on the North- 
West and the other frontiers of India. As the border-land of Afghanistan 
has always been and will remain the most important from a mili tary point of 
view, the situation there may be first discussed. 

Control of the North* In 1893, after the conclusion of the Durand Agreement the Government 

FronUer **"■<** India undertook various measures with the purpose of strengthening their' 
hold upon such outlying parts of the country as had been definitely recognised 
to fall within their sphere of influence. The Kurram valley had previously 
been garrisoned by regular troops, in consequence of requests of the local in- 
habitants for protection. A military force had oooupied the Samana range since 
the close of the operations in 1891. Moved partly by the strategical considerations 
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relating to a possible advance into Afghanistan, and with a view also to the 
more effective protection of trade routes, the Government of India sanctioned 
the military occupation of Wana and the Tochi valleys, following the 
operations of the Waziristan Field Force of 1894. The Chitral expedition of 
the succeeding year resulted in the retention in that area of a small force of 
regular troops; while to secure the safety of co mmuni cations with this 
advanced garrison, still stronger detachments were located at the Malakand 
and at the crossing of the River Swat. 

Owing to the unsettled state of the country the situation of these ad- OwtbreaHs of 1891 
vanced posts was still hazardous when in the summer of 1897, nin eteen months andU,re * uliu 
before the arrival of Lord Curzon, there occurred the first of those fana- 
tical outbursts against the [British rule, which in succession spread along the 
North-West Frontier. Peace had been restored by the following spring after a 
series of short campaigns against the recalcitrant tribes; and with a few 
exceptions our forces had then been demobilised ; but the results of the conflict 
were still apparent in the dislocation of the military organisation which was 
occasioned by the presence, in advanced positions, of large detached bodies of 
regular troops, maintained at considerable expense on a war footing, and 
under field service conditions. Politically, matters were still unsettled, for new 
agreements bad not yet been entered into with the tribes. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the situation was thus apparent, for large 
numbers of the most efficient troops of the Indian Army were locked up in 
trans-frontier stations performing duties' which would ordinarily have been 
entrusted to the police. For their support additional forces were cantoned at 
intervals along the frontier. In the event of operations on a large scale, on or 
beyond the border, both the advanced troops and their supports must, wholly or 
in part, have been lost to the effective strength of the Empire, To withdraw 
them without relief would have been dangerous, if not impossible. Conditions 
are conceivable under which their replacement by troops from the more distant 
Indian stations might have been fraught with equal peril. 

It was at this stage, in January 1898, 113 that the Government of India was scheme of Loti 
invited by the Secretary of State to review the whole question of policy onfo?\leJuutZT*oiL 
this section of the Indian frontier. Certain principles were stated for their tro1 °f iU f roni ' w ' 
guidance in framing proposals for future action. Instructions were given that 
no new responsibility should be undertaken on the frontier which was not 
rendered obligatory by actual strategical requirements ; that unnecessary inter- 
ference with the tribes should be avoided j and that concentration of the troops 
should he effected. 

The scheme propounded by Lord Elgin’s Council* 35 provided for the loca- 
tion of stationary garrisons of regular troops in strong works at the most im- 
portant places in advance of our administrative frontier ; for the occupation of 
minor posts, and those on the lines of communications by levies or irregular 
troops organised as militia ; for ' the organisation of moveable columns of 
sufficient strength at stations within our border for the support of the ad- 
vanced posts, and for the suppression of any tribal outbreak. It was contemplated 
that in the event of serious attack the garrisons of the weaker posts should be 
withdrawn or reinforced, according to a pre-arranged plan. The construction 
of light railways on the frontier formed an integral part of this scheme. 

m l»e*pfttch from Secretary of State, No* X r dated 28fch January 18)8 (Appendix No, 1), 

(i) M:Ht» y y Despatch (Secret) No. 122, dated 1th August 1898 (Appendix No. 8J, 
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Had these recommendations been accepted the Government of India would 
have been committed to a policy involving the construction of fortifications 
and the retention of a regular garrison in Chitral.; the establishment of a new 
and costly pest at Landi Kotal, and the provision of other fortified works in the 
Khyber ; the construction of a road bed for a light railway from Jamrud to 
J-andi Kotal; the maintenance of a military garrison on the Samana range and in 
the Kurram Yalley ; and the construction of many forts and posts in these two 
places, besides the building of additional lines in Kohat. It was contemplated 
that a considerable, though diminished, garrison would be stationed in the 
Tochi with a central cantonment at Miran Shah, which could only have been 
constructed at a heavy cost. Similarly, it was intended to maintain a military 
garrison at Wana in Southern Waziristan for the protection of the Gomal route 
into Afghanistan. It is true that the eventual withdrawal of the regular 
troops from Landi Kotal in the Khyber was contemplated. Except in this 
respect, but little reduction would have been made in the number of troops can- 
toned beyond our administrative border. 

Military matters alone were discussed in the despatch in which these recom- 
mendations were conveyed, and since no satisfactory decision could be made 
regarding the future military administration in the absence of a statement of 
the general policy to be pursued with reference to the tribes, the Secretary of 
State remitted the whole question to the Government of India for further con- 
sideration. 


Accordingly, the first duty that confronted Lord Curzon upon assuming the 
Viceroyalty in January 1899, was the reconsideration of these proposals and the 
substitution for them of a policy that should more correctly answer the double 
purpose of military concentration and tribal control. He found in Sir William 
Lockhart, a Oommander-in-Ohief with an unrivalled knowledge of the North- 
West Frontier, and in Sir E. Collen, a Military Member possessing an unusual 
familiarity both with the history of Indian military policy and the organi- 
sation of the Indian army. The Council of the new Governor General sot to 
work without delay, and the first nine months of Lord. Curzon's, first term of office 
were in the main devoted to the working out of the new Erontier policy on each 
section of the border from Ohitral to Baluchistan. In Lord Curzon’s words (l> 
the Government of India set themselves ** not so much to prevont war by 
preparing for it, as to produce peace by creating the requisite conditime.” 
Proposals were submitted to the Secretary of State in a series of despatches 
dealing with each section in turn : the entire policy being summed up in a 
despatch dated 26th October 1899, (3) which received the approval of Hor late 
Majesty’s Government on J anuary 4, 190O.f> The general aims and principles 
of the scheme for frontier control were summarised somewhat as follows 


(a) to avoid locking up regular garrisons in costly fortified positions, 
at a distance from our base, where the troops themselves a re 
practically lost to the offensive strength of India, and in time of 
emergency would probably require additional forces to be 
detached from the Indian army for their protection ; 

(J) inasmuch as positions or districts, which had been taken in a greater 
or less degree under control of the Government of India, could 
D0t be left without military protection, to interest, as far us 


SI ^ oer .°y’» budget speech of 80th March 1904. — — — 
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possible, the inhabitants of the locality in their own defence, and 
at the same time to establish a lien upon their loyalty by enroll- 
ing them in varying systems of organisation as a tribal force to 
supply the local garrisons ; 

(c) to maintain moveable columns of regular troops at bases within or 
contiguous to the administrative frontier of India, ready to 
march at a moment’s notice to the relief or defence of the 
advanced positions : further to connect the cantonments in which 
the moveable columns are quartered with the military resources 
of India by means of light railways joined to the main railway 
systems. 

The correctness of these principles cannot be controverted ; and the ad- 
vantages to be gained from following them are manifest. The substitution of 
levies for regular soldiers in the garrisons of frontier posts is one of practical 
wisdom. The soldiers are removed from exaoting and distasteful service, for 
which they are not in all cases suited. By relieving the Indian Army from the 
task of garrisoning and defending these outlying positions, it is possible, when 
war breaks out on or beyond the frontier, to concentrate the great mass of the 
troops upon the principal lines of advance. By the enrolment of the local garri- 
sons as levies, militia, or police, the publicity attaching to any proceedings of 
the regular army upon the frontier can be avoided ; in the event of any con- 
tretemps, the commotion and reproach that are invariably excited by any 
military disaster, can be escaped. The Government of India pay and thereby 
acquire a hold upon the allegiance of the tribesmen, who, while their local 
patriotism is conciliated by employment as the guardians of their native lands, 
develop at the same time, under a gwasi-military discipline, an ever increasing 
loyalty to the British raj. Lastly, the expenditure incurred is less than that 
which would he occasioned by the presence of soldiers in these outlying districts. 

The maintenance of moveable columns of regulars for the support of the 
Militia and the improvement of communications is an essential part of 
the scheme ; for,- having withdrawn the troops from advanced posts, and 
having substituted for them native levies, the latter must not be imperilled 
or destroyed by local risings ; nor can the less important portion of the frontier 
which they guard he allowed to slip from our control. The possibility of 
mutiny or disaffection among the men themselves must always be contem- 
plated. 

It was obviously essential to proceed with extreme care in the execution of frontier pfuef 6 
such a policy. The enrolment of the militia battalions, which were eventually 
to replace the regulars, could he but gradual ; and since these local levies were 
dependent for support on moveable columns located on or near the frontier, ade- 
quate communications had to be provided before the troops could he withdrawn. 

It was necessary also to prepare for the reception of the regulars in cis-frontier 
stations. It is not to he wondered at, therefore, that the term of Lord Ourzon’s 
office has not sufficed for' the absolute fulfilment of all Ms schemes, although in 
all essentials they have been completed. A change in the strategical value 
assigned to the Kurram Valley as a main line of advance into Afghanistan, 
which is due to the increase of the field army, has resulted in the retention of a 
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regular garrison in Fort Lockhart. Farther south some smaller forts on the 
"border of "Waziristan are partly garrisoned by troops. B ut a short review of the 
work accomplished during the last seven years, will indicate how great is the 
progress which has been made towards the development of Lord Curzon’s frontier 
policy. 

In Gliitral a local corps of scouts has replaoed one-half of the regular force 
of 1899, and gives promise of considerable military efficiency. The Kila Drosh 
fort, of suitable defensive strength, accommodates the reduced military garrison. 
Telegraphic communication has been established between Ghitral and Grilgit ; 
the road between these places has been improved. The southern approaches are 
secured by a strong posts at Chakdara guarding the newly erected and substan- 
tial bridge across the Swat river ; and also by a fortified position on the crest of 
the Malakand. Still greater control over these regions has been secured by the 
construction of a narrow-gauge railway from Nowsliera to Dargai, which, by 
the speedy carriage of stores and provisions, would free advancing troops from 
the burden of their transport. This line has been linked to the main railway 
system by a bridge over the Kabul river near Nowshera. The security of 
the Khyber has been assured by the organisation of two battalions of 
Kbyber Rifles, in replacement of the regular biigade which was quartered at 
Landi Kotal in 1899. The conduct of the Militia has been thoroughly 
satisfactory since its embodiment ; in spite of the gradual reduction of the 
Afridis’ power over the Khyber route, which has been effected during 
the last few years, and which might have caused some unrest amongst the 
tribesmen. Tbe augmentation of the Militia to provide for the safeguarding 
of the new Kabul river railway, instead of employing regular troops for this 
purpose, is evidence of the confidence which is felt in the loyalty of the corps. 
Butin addition to the pacification of the tribes, Lord Curzon’s Government 
can claim credit for the notable works in this region which they have carried 
through or initiated. The railway has been extended from Peshawar to Jamrud ; 
a road passable by wheeled traffic has been made to Landi Kotal, which passes 
through the friendly Mullagori country and avoids the tract inhabited by Afridis. 
Sanction has been accorded not only to the construction of a broad gauge railway 
on the Kabul river bank to a point near the Afghan frontier, hut also to the 
duplication and improvement of the road through the Khyber pass. The in- 
activity which formerly characterised the proceedings of Government in this 
region has given place during Lord Curzon’s rdgimo to a policy of investigation, 
resolution and decisive action. A long desired road has been constructed botw cen 
Peshawar and Kohat, which now carries a considerable amount of wheeled 
traffic, and affords an excellent means of communication between these canton- 
ments. Kohat itself has been joined to the main railway system of India 
by a small gauge line, now under process of replacement by a railway of 
standard gauge which will be carried over the Indus oh an important bridge 
at Khusalgarh. The railway has been extended to Thai in the Kurram Valley, 
and after a short existence in its lighter form, may be replaced by a broad 
gauge line of strategic value from Kohat to the Peiwar Kotal on the Afghan 
border. For this new railway a project has been prepared. 

The extension of railway communication has proved an effective and 
economical substitute for a large cantonment in the Miranzai valley which it was 
proposed to establish for the support of the garrisons in the Kurram valley 
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and tVe Samana. The Kurram Militia, stationed in well-designed defences, have 
replaced the regulars entirely in the former locality. The garrison alone of Fort 
Lockhart of all the posts near the Samana ridge is furnished by the Indian Army : 
the other forts are occupied by the Samana Rifles, and the Border Military 
Police. Further south the development of Lord Curzon’s policy has been even 
more complete, By an agreement with the local tribesmen unrestricted passage 
is assured to troops and travellers along the tract lying between Thai, Bannu 
and the Tochi. The Tochi valley, and the adjoining districts are controlled by 
the agency of the Northern Waziristan Militia, which has relieved the regulars 
of the irksome and distasteful work of protecting this unhealthy district from 
tribal raids. Of the large garrisons of 1899 but a few remnants now remain on 
the south and south-west frontier of Waziristan in the outposts of Jatta, Zam 
and Jandola. The rest of the troops have been withdrawn to cis-frontier can- 
tonments, and are replaced by the Southern Waziristan Militia, 1,500 strong, 
who with their comrades of the Northern force, have already rendered excellent 
service against their fellow-countrymen during the blockade of 1901-03. A 
good road, suitable for light wheeled traffic, now connects the head-quarters 
of this corps at Wana with the station of Tank and with Dera Ismail Khan 
where a large regular force is cantoned. 


Such, in brief outline, are the principal measures of Lord Curzon’s system 
of frontier control : the second portion of this summary* exhibits them in greater 
detail. Belays have naturally occurred ; sometimes due to unavoidable causes 
such as local disturbances, or unfavourable political conditions ; at other times 
attributable to disinclination on the part of the local officials to incur the 
responsibility of the administrative changes resulting from the withdrawal of 
military support. But steady adherence to the principles enunciated in Lord 
Curzon’s statement of 1899 has overcome all difficulties and has resulted in the 
secure and commanding position which we now occupy in the frontier regions. 


Success of Lord 
Carton's policy* 


That Lord Curzon’s policy has been eminently successful is beyond question. 
From 1899 to 1905 the peace of the North-West Frontier has remained un- 
broken by any serious tribal disturbance. It is true that a blockade was en- 
forced against the Mahsud Wazirs, but this was in punishment of a long stand- 
ing list of offences, some of which were of a date anterior to Lord Curzon’s 
assumption of office. Referring in his speech in the debate on the Budget for 
1904-05 to the almost unprecedented tranquillity of the frontier during the 
previous five years, Lord Curzon was able to say : — 


“ It is not without some feeling of congratulation that I look back upon 
five years, unmarked by a single expedition on the entire North-West Frontier, 
unless the brief military sallies that were undertaken in order to close the 
Mahsud Waziri Blockade can be so described. This is the first time that such, 
a claim could be made for a quarter of a century. In the petty operations that 
have taken place on a frontier over 1,200 miles in length, only 42 of our men 
have been killed during that time; 67 more lost their lives in the course 
of the Mahsud Blockade. But 1 should be reluctant to measure results by 


♦ Chapters IV and IX. 
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lives alone, or even by money alone, although the economies that have resulted 
both from withdrawal of troops and from absence of fighting have been very 
great. I would prefer to look at the spirit of increasing harmony and content- 
ment among the tribes and at the relations that are growing up along the entire 
border.” 

From a military standpoint the most beneficial result of the policy under 
review has been the concentration of regular troops in centres whence they can 
be rapidly and safely withdrawn for operations of major importance, either 
within or without the confines of the Indian Empire. But it must also be 
stated that the unwonted sense of security in regard to frontier matters which 
has been engendered by the absence of serious frontier warfare has afforded an 
occasion for the reconstitution of the Indian Army on a basis which will render 
it more capable of meeting the external aggression threatened by the near 
approach of Russian forces. 

The success of the policy from a financial point of view is also undoubted. 
Although the savings have been very considerable, it cannot be stated exactly 
how 7 many lakhs of rupees have been saved by the abandonment of the pro- 
jects initiated by Lord Elgin’s Government. In many instances the estimates 
for the works then contemplated were not completely framed ; and experience 
has shown that on the frontier original estimates are often exceeded. But so 
far as it is possible to judge from the rough estimates made in 1899 of the 
extra cost of maintaining regular troops in trans- frontier stations, including 
the grant of special concessions, clothing, etc., the maintenance of levies in their 
place will have caused a small annual saving to Government. The changes in 
the distribution of troops are shown on the maps which accompany this memoran- 
dum. The extent to which they have occurred may be realised from the state- 
ment that, whereas in 1899, including troops in Chitral, there were more than 
15,000 regulars across the administrative border, now the strength of troops so 
placed does not exceed 4,200. The tribal forces which have taken tbeir place 
number 10,500 men ; and will shortly be increase 1 by 700 more. The troops 
withdrawn have .become Available for general , servioo and are quartered id 
healthy stations, where they can:be well trained for wan "Without increased 
expenditure the State had added to its forces a number of well organised local 
corps, which in the . process of time may be expected to work out the regenera- 
tion of their own tribes. And the pacification of their districts. 

Internal Control. 

It has already been shown that until a quarter of a century ago internal 
control was regarded as a dominant factor in the military organisation. The 
strength, composition and distribution of the Indian forces were in 1879 refer- 
red to the Army Organisation Commission of which Sir Ashley .Eden, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, was President. At that time the heavy, losses to the 
revenues of India, caused by the unfavourable rate of exchange, rendered extensive 
reductions in public expenditure imperatively necessary, and the Commission 
were required to state what in their opinion would he the smallest permanent 
.military organisation which could maintain the internal peace of the Country 
and Tesist foreign aggression. They estimated that for operations against 
Russia or Afghanistan a force of two army corps, or 50,000 to 60,000 fighting 
men, might possibly be necessary, leaving an approximate strength of 40,000 
British soldiers and 76,000 native soldiers with 220 guns to garrison the interior. 
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Tie army was then still organised and distributed for the purposes 

of preserving internal peaoe. But, after the events of 1885, when it was 

realised that the Indian forces might he called on to face the Russian army, the 

work of reorganisation and reconstitution was at once begun. Many of the 

single battalion stations were abandoned in favour of larger cantonments. The 

Bombay army was reorganised in 1892. . Three years later the Bombay and 

Madras armies were abolished as separate commands and were brought under 

the direct control of the Government of India. The re-constitution of thirteen 

infantry regiments soon followed. The officers of the Indian army were placed 

on a general list and the departments were similarly amalgamated. Meanwhile inUrnal 

the construction of railways and roads had been proceeding apace, and each 

year had disclosed an advance in the facility of maintaining communications, 

not only between different parts of the country, hut also between India and the 

sources in other countries whence reserves of stores and troops could be drawn. 

Thus the reinforcement and movement of troops were yearly made more easy. 

Moreover, with the passing of a generation disturbing elements had been 
removed, and the paoifying influence of the civil administi ation had permeated 
the entire country. The Commission of 1879 had. emphasized the necessity for 
watching and dominating the populations and armies of Native States, which 
were estimated at 53 millions, and 381,000 respectively. To a great extent this 
danger bad passed away when Lord Curzon came to this country. The chiefs 
had gained in loyalty ; their military power had decreased, not only in numbers, 
but also in proportion to the improvements made in modern armament, which 
they lacked. Nor had any cohesion or common feeling arisen between the 
armies of Native States to compensate for the individual loss of military force. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Lord Curzon assumed office. Soon Internal military 
afterwards the Boer war broke out. The question of internal control wa g2’ oi ’ c J'* iW-iS ^. 
then carefully reviewed, and in March 1900 the Mobilisation Committee brought 
to the notice of the Government of India the need which existed for placing 
the inland defences on a satisfactory footing. Defensive positions were 
prepared at very moderate cost. Moveable columns had previously been 
organised and measures were taken by actual inspection to ascertain that they 
were efficient and ready. Considerable progress was made with a scheme for 
the defence of bridges on the main lines of railway Communication ; possible 
interruption to military traffic was guarded against by the provision of road- 
ways fit for wheeled - traffic over important railway bridges. The preparation 
of armoured trains and the defence of railway workshops was also commenced. 

Measures were taken to ensure the security of railway communications in time 
of war by the preparation of emergency Acts, which, on coming Into operation, 
would enforce communal responsibility for damage to railways ajnd Secure, 
to Government the control of private lines. By the year 1902 internal control 
• had thus been satisfactorily arranged for. Frontier control was assured by the 
pursuance of the policy initiated by Lord Curzon. The provision for external 
defence alone remained unsatisfactory. ' - 

It had been fully recognised for some years by the Military authorities in Vision of oiu, 

w " gatory garrisons in 

India, whose opinion was confirmed by the experience of the South African 1902 . 
war, that the field army prescribed by Sir Ashley Eden’s Commission would he 
totally inadequate to resist Russian aggression. Moreover" it was evident that 
the field army could only be strengthened at the expense of the force detailed 
for internal control. Accordingly, in .902, as a preliminary measure, the 
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strength of the obligatory garrisons was revised and reduced so as to permit of 
six divisions being allotted to the field army from the local forces. Shortly 
afterwards it became possible to undertake still more extensive measures. 

Financial restrictions which had hitherto prevented the promotion of large 
schemes of military organisation and redistribution, now showed promise of be- 
coming less stringent, although no considerable increase to the total strength of 
the Indian forces might yet be possible. In these circumstances the way was 
smoothed for the preparation of a scheme of greater magnitude which, while still 
providing adequately for internal requirements according to the changed condi- 
tions of the time, should largely increase the fighting strength of the field army. 

Redistribution The sohemeof internal military control which Lord Kitchener produced in 
October 1903 has been rightly described as a State document of the highest 
importance, which will influence the military policy of India for the next 
generation, if not longer. The adoption of his proposals depended on the 
acceptance of the following main principles; •— 

(1) The abolition of the system of obligatory garrisons for stations 

except in the case of arsenals and factories, and the allotment 
to defensive areas of bodies of troops from which moveable 
columns could be organised ; the strength of each force being 
adjusted to the political demands and the facilities for move- 
ment and support. 

(2) The intimate association of the volunteers and armed police with 

regular troops for the local defence of each internal area. 

(3) The utilisation of militia and levies in a similar manner for the 

• defence of frontier districts. 

(4) The abandonment of many cantonments to these auxiliaries in the 

event of mobilisation. 

Detailed proposals® were given of the forces assigned to each district of 
the country for internal control, and for certain obligatory garrisons. Estimates 
were made of the police and volunteer forces which would remain available for 
the maintenance of order. After consultation with the local Governments, the 
proposals with some unimportant exceptions, were accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India® and Secretary of State, with the reservation that the n um ber of 
troops to be sent into the field out of India must depend upon the internal 
condition of the country. The Army in India has accordingly been re-organised 
to suit the new conditions which will provide, as a minimum, in organised 
and mobile units, a garrison for internal defence consisting of 627 British 
Cavalry, 9,700 Native Cavalry, 18,600 British Infantry, 44,000 Native Infantry 
- and 102 guns in addition to regimental dep6ts, etc. 

1 internal sondttion ' Itshould however he stated that, including 30,000 civilians in the country 
fits aZ“ al of whom it is proposed to enrol compulsorily and arm by ordinance of the Gover- 

nor General in the event of a great emergency, the total number of armed 
Europeans and Eurasians of the minimum garrison prescribed for India, 
Burma, and Aden, will not exceed 96,000 men of whom more than a third 
will belong to the latter class. Including regular troops, a proportion of 
reservists, railway police, militia, civil police armed with tire arms (not necessary 

(1) Shown in Part II of the Memorandum, Chapter XIV, 

{%) Despatch No. 138 of 29th September 1904 (Appendix No. 
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sarily rifles), and the irregular troops of native States, not less than 250,000* 
armed natives will be in the country. The odds are somewhat great, but 
reliance is placed on the disparity in efficiency of the arms possessed by Euro- 
peans and by the majority of the natives ; on the early supply of reinforcements 
from England and the Colonies ; and also on the increased loyalty of the native 
army, of Native States, and of the organised police. 

Section (2)— -Financial. 

The conflict between Eussian and Afghan troops at Penideh in 1885 Accoml °f ♦*>«»< 

, t ,, t A J Indian Military ex « 

mar ked the beginning ot a large increase of military expenditure in India. 2 enditure * 

Peace was preserved, but it was clear that our army was no longer strong 
enough for the defence of the country. Two million sterling were added to the 
budget in consequence of an augmentation to the forces ; and many measures of 
reorganisation and reform were undertaken. But in the following years tlie 
rate of increase in military expenditure was not maintained. Operations in 
the recently annexed province of Upper Burma tended to curtail the military 
grants. The fall in the value of the rupee increased financial difficulties, 
which were extreme in 1893 before the closure of the mints to silver coinage. 

No sooner was this crisis passed than frontier wars began, and these, in conjunc- 
tion with the famine of 1896, caused the reduction of all military estimates to 
the lowest practicable limits. Measures of the highest military value were post- 
poned ; and, though portions of the forces were busily employed in warfare, 
organisation and equipment suffered from the forced inaction of military 
administration. 

In 1900 the Boer war and Russian menaces made it clear that reorgauisa- Financial Posi- 
tion and re-equipment could not be delayed. The revenue at firot did not Hbn *“ 1900 ' 
suffice to meet all extra charges, but circumstances combined to render funds 
available. The money saved by reason of the loan of Indian forces to the Im- Commencement 0 / 

military activity . 

perial service accumulated m five years to £2,900,000. This large sum was set 
aside for military requirements. As the troops returned the prosperity of the 
land increased; and the last three years have witnessed an astonishing 
expansion of the revenues consequent on the growing yield of State industries 
and the increased purchasing power of the people. Eeduction of taxation has 
coincided with enhanced military expenditure; nevertheless it has been possible 
to meet all urgent demands without recourse to loans. It must however be 
pointed out that in recent years expenditure in military operations has fallen 
greatly. Whilst in the five years ending 1893-91, £1,159,000 were spent, and 
£4,584,000 in the next quinquennium ; during the seven years of Lord Curzon’s 
administration the cost of wars has been but £1,198,685, including the budget 
provision (£33,383) for the current year. 

It has thus been possible to undertake the schemes of the first magnitude Expenditure on z*. 
connected with the reorganisation and equipment of the army which have been ^onuationschemt. 

* Regulars (including cavalry) ... ... 58, C 00 

Reservists (one-halt total) ... ... ... 25,000 

Spjoially enlisted men (36 Regiments at 200) ... ... 7, COO 

Military Police and militia (with rifles) ... ... 30,000 

Civil Pol : ce (with smooth-bores) «f« Ml 48,000 

Troops of Native States (excluding Imperial Service troops) ... 87,0(0 

Total 


250,000 
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framed by lord Kitchener. Irrespective of the outlay on strategic railways, 
which will be considerable, expenditure on reorganisation measures of not less 
than 13 crores of rupees is eontemplated :i> ; while the permanent increase of the 
military budget by 2 crores has also been accepted. In accordance with the 
principle reaffirmed by the Secretary of State' 3 ' the whole of this unproduc- 
tive expenditure will be charged to revenue ; except perhaps, that which relates 
iwe m dauTiie nd toto the provision of land and buildings. It is not, however, probable that the 
revenue only. programme can be completed for these sums : estimates of the outlay 

necessary cannot yet be fully detailed, as many modifications in the original 
scheme will be necessary. 

miuiary* erpendt To illustrate the military activity of Lord Curzon’s term of office it may . 

be stated that the net military expenditure of India has risen from £15,023,109 
in 1898-99 to £20,757,032 estimated in 1905-06, an increase of over 35 per oent. 
Still greater annual outlay will be occasioned by the progress of the reorganisa- 
tion scheme. 


Section ( 3 ) — Strength and composition of the Army. 

In the foregoing section the recent phases of military policy have been 
discussed. It remains to indicate the steps which have been taken during Lord 
Curzon’s administration to adjust the military strength of the country to the 
strength in recent political requirements of the time. For a considerable period the strength of 
time*. x n( Jian military forces had remained fairly constant. Although the finan- 

cial difficulties following the Afghan war occasioned a review of the military 
situation which resulted in a slight reduction of strength, this was more than 
counterbalanced by the subsequent increase caused by the events of 1885. 
Shortly afterwards the Indian forces comprised 73,600 British troops and 
153,000 Native combatants. Although the composition of the army had been 
somewhat changed, there had been little increase in these numbers when Lord 
Ourzon assumed the Viceroyalty in 1899. India was, moreover, dependent on 
her own resources. No increase in war-time could be relied on because the 
specific assurance of reinforcement had been consistently refused by the Im- 
perial Government, 

Adequacy of tie The adequacy of this force for the duties assigned to it came under consider- 
f jm. examMd *” a tj on i n consequenoe of Russian demonstrations in Trans-Caspia and Turkestan 
during the progress of the Boer War. One year previously it had been esti- 
mated that at the expiration of two months, 20,000 Russians might be con- 
centrated at Herat j that 14,000 might be ready to occupy the district of Maizar- 
i-Sharif, in addition to 4,000 or 5,000 men operating either towards Faizab'ad or 
with the second column ; that the reinforcements from Europe might have 
totalled 30,000 men. Early in 1900 it appeared that the Russian garrisons on 
the Afghan frontier alone had been increased to 100,000 meD, 

The moment was unfavourable because a considerable number of British 
troops had been sent to South Africa. Only by withdrawing British units from 
the obligatory garrisons oould the field army be completed to its full strength 
of 73,000 men (of whom 31,000 were British) and 208 guns, organised in 
4 divisions. It was estimated that a force of these dimensions could occupy 
defensive positions on the Khyher- Kabul or Kandahar- Helmand line of advance. 

(1) Order in Council of 15th July 1904, 

(2) Despatch No, 148, dated 16th November 1904, from Secretary of State (Appendix No. 18.) 
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Tbe paucity of troops would, however, render it impossible to maintain the 
positions without reinforcements owing to the wastage which would occur after 
mobilisation. As ,a first reinforcement 30,000 British troops were considered 
to be necessary : followed in the event of extended hostilities by 70,000 more 
troops. The need for two additional divisions was clearly recognised. 

"W ith this information before them the Government of India did not hesitate Necessity f 0 , 
to inform the Secretary of State™ that the Indian Army, as then constituted, *%££'***' 
was inadequate for the prolonged defence of the fiontier against the Russian 
forces, and that it would he vain to contemplate successful opposition to the 
enemy, except upon the condition of support from the military resources of the 
Empire— a support of which India had not hitherto obtained specific assurance. 

It was also stated that the success of a defensive campaign must depend npon 
the occupation of certain strategic points in advance of the frontier. 

His Majesty’s Government were most reluctant to give an uncou- *■***"•• °f 
ditional pledge of cooperation in the form of the conveyance of troops or 
•munitions of war to India. At the instance of the Secretary of State schemes 
"were- prepared for purely defensive warfare in varying conditions ; but tbe local 
military opinion was strongly averse from the adoption of this system of 
defence, which did not commend itself to the Government of India, and would 
not have permitted any diminution of the defending force. Financial reasons 
rendered it impracticable to add to the permanent British garrison to the extent 
necessary to secure the discharge of defensive responsibilities. It seemed to 
Lord Ourzon’s Government accordingly that, for the successful defence of the 
frontier, Imperial cooperation must necessarily be assured. 

Two further proposals were considered before His Majesty’s Government 
accepted the responsibility imposed upon the Imperial military service by the*' reinforeemmts ' 
acceptance of the Government of India’s views. It was suggested™ that the 
•permanent garrison of India should he increased by 18 battalions of British 
troops to permit in any conditions of warfare, of the occupation and retention 
by the Indian army of Kandahar and Jellalabad. The need for immediate 
reinforcements from abroad might thus be slightly postponed. A second and 
later scheme provided for the maintenance of reinforcements in South Africa 
at considerable cost to Indian revenues. In regard to the former proposal Lord 
Ourzon’s Government accepted the desirability of adding 5,200 men to the 
permanent garrison to allow of the formation of 6 divisions in the field army ; 
but were unable to approve of any further burden on tbe Indian revenues! 

Tbe South African scheme was rejected' 8 ' not only for financial, but also for 
practical military reasons. 


Luring this discussion, which extended over a period of nearly four years Mb 
the military power. of Russia on the frontiers of Afghanistan and Persia had ofImv ° Hal tupporf ' 
been increasing, . The completion of the railway .between Orenburg and 
Tashkent had changed the character of the military situation. It was no 
longer possible to contend that the unaided army of India, ‘to whatever 
extent augmented, could successfully oppose the Russian forces in Afghanis- 
tan. His Majesty’s Government accordingly receded from their former position 

and definitely accepted responsibility for reinforcing India as soon as the seas 


(1) Despatch No. 68, dated mb April 1800 (A sneadix No IS 1 
(21 Despatch No. 4, dated 7th February 1902, from Secretary r.f State. 

. (8) Despatch No. 140, dat.d'8Cth J aly I9C3, to Sccretaiy of State (Appendix No. 10.) 
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might be cleared of hostile fleets. Within a year of the outbreak of hostilities 
a force, including drafts to x’eplace casualties, of nearly 150,000 men will be 
Extent of rein, made available from England for Indian service. Of the sufficiency of such a 
foremen!. force i s impossible to judge at present ; the matter is now under considers* 

tion. But even should this number represent the limit of assisfance which 
Great Britain can afford, Lord Curzon’s Government are to be congratulated on 
the acceptance of the principle for which they have striven, namely, that the 
defence of the North-West Erontier is a matter of imperial and not of looal 
interest ; and on the potential increase of the military resources of the country 
without additional expenditure from Indian revenues. 


In or ease of Native 
forces . 


Increase of Native 
reserve sanctioned . 


In this way satisfactory arrangements have been made for the augmenta- 
tion of the British troops : on their number, the strength of the entire standing 
army in India primarily depends. An increase of the Native forces is easier 
to accomplish, but is permissible only if a correct numerical proportion can 
be observed between the strength of the racial components of each section of 
the Indian Army, both in peace and war. The application of this principle 
to the forces as they have recently been organised has been the subject of discus- 
sion with the Secretary of State. His final decision has not been made ; but 
a doubt has arisen regarding the desirability of adding further to- the standing 
Native Army in India, without a corresponding increase of the British 
garrison. An element of weakness has recently been introduced by the removal 
of the disparity between the armament of British and Native troops, which 
formerly existed. In the meantime, however, it has been agreed that the 
reserve of Native troops may be gradually increased to 50,000 men. 


Recruitment 6 f Mve thousand additional British Troops will be entertained at the close of the 
ntuh troop*. £ ve years’ reorganisation programme if funds permit. B ut military force cannot 
be expressed in terms of numbers only. Much difficulty has been experienced in 
the recruitment of the British service in late years, and especially since the end 
of the Boer War. The men obtained have not been of the requisite class and phy- 
sique. Some such difficulty will perforce arise at the close of a long campaign, 
owing to the discharge of men who have been retained in the service beyond 
the terms of their original engagement. To somo extent the machinery of 
recruiting must necessarily he disorganised. The patriotic enthusiasm which 
causes men to enlist at the commencement of a war is naturally succeeded by 
a period of reaction in which it is difficult to obtain recruits. Erom these 
conditions the British army has suffered during the last few years, and remedial 
■ measures have been taken ; but the needs of India will not be satisfied until 
a radical change is made in the existing system of recruitment. Statistics of 
campaigns, iand of ordinary service in peace-time in this country have proved 
the relative value, if not the absolute need, of seasoned men with six to twelve 
years’ service at their credit, and between 25 and 30 years of age. 

* In other words India requires a long service army. Proposals to this end 
were made in May 1900. A uniform system of bounties was then suggested, 
which at the cost of a slight depletion in the general reserve, would undoubtedly 
have provided the men required by India. Instead of the application of this 
simple and effective method, a disproportionate increase of pay has been given 
to the British soldier, accompanied by a reduction of the period of enlistment 
and by ill-considered rules regarding election for continuance of serviced 
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Moreover, to maintain the garrison at full strength it has been necessary 
to supplement these measures by the hasty offer of bounties and furlough 
privileges, when these concessions could no longer be withheld. Thus India 
has been mulcted in heavy expenditure on pay, which, in the view of the 
Indian Government has been injudiciously applied, and has failed to pro- 
duce men, either in sufficient numbers or of the requisite type. More- 
over the terms of service have been so adjusted by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the greater part of the excess expenditure falls upon Indian reve- 
nues. Such measures have not been accepted without vigorous protests from 
the Indian Government, but hitherto these have been unavailing. In one 
respect, however, matters have recently improved. Except for particular 
regiments, and for artillery and cavalry, short term recruitment has recently 
been stopped. But matters are not yet upon a satisfactory basis, and radical 
reforms in the organisation of recruiting are urgently demanded. 

The possibility of forming local regiments from the Eurasian community regiments. 

has been discussed. The Government of India have long recognised the claims 
of this section of the community to a proportion of Government exployment j 
and the desirability of affording an outlet for their military aspiration. 

Hitherto it has not been possible to adopt this method of relief. Successive 
heads of the army have been unanimous in resisting proposals to substitute 
local regiments for those of the Imperial service. It is however possible that 
this question may be reopened, having regard to the increased cost of the British 
soldier in recent years and the difficulties of recruitment in England. Reliance 
is even now placed upon Eurasians for the maintenance of internal control, 
for they constitute almost a moiety of the entire volunteer force upon whom the 
safety of the country will largely depend in time of war ; and they form a large 
proportion of the civil community which will be enrolled and armed in the event 
of an emergency. 

The experience of recent campaigns disclosed the total inadequacy of the SUr ■ age of officers 
number of British officers serving with Native troops. It has long been*********"* 1 * 
recognised in India that mobilisation of the field army would entirely denude 
of their officers the regiments detailed for the duty of internal control, but 
financial considerations had prevented an increase to their number. Without 
general disorganisation if was impossible to officer the contingent sent to China 
in 1900, in spite of a recent addition to the Staff Corps. The remedies for such 
a condition of affairs must however be gradually applied. The need for an increase 
has been fully recognised by the Government of India and a very considerable 
augmentation has taken place, not only by the creation between 19G0 and 1904 
of 500 new appointments, but also by the seconding of officers extra-regimentally 
employed. If candidates are forthcoming, a further large increase will be 
effected under the Reorganisation Scheme, as the deficiency in the establishment 
required for a field army of nine divisions amounts to nearly one thousand 
officers. The provision of suitable officers, either for the active list or reserve is, 
however, a problem of great difficulty ; qualified candidates are greatly in 
defect. The matter is now under the consideration of the War Office, who have 
suggested the Colonies as a possible source for the supply of Indian requirements. 

While there has been a deficiency of qualified applicants of British birth for commission* for 
Commissions in the Army, a soldier’s, career has been entirely closed hitherto to '****• 
high-born Indian subjects -of the King, who have had ho prospect of a military 
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career, The desirability of amending this condition of affairs lias been frequently 
discussed ; but the difficulties which attended the grant to Indiatis of ordinary 
regimental commissions in His Majesty’s forces were felt to be insuperable. 
Lord Curzon approached the matter from a different stand point. Reopening 
the question in 1900, he framed a scheme for the establishment of an Imperial 
Cadet Corps, between 20 and 30 strong, in which youths of the first Indian families 
should receive a sound military and general education during the most recap*- 
tive period of their lives, and thereby escape the enervating influences of their 
normal surroundings. Further, in reward for their submission to discipline and 
training, ho proposed to grant approved cadets commissions in an independent 
category or reserve of officers, entailing only extra regimental work, hut 
carrying the pay, promotion and pension which British officers enjoy. Lord 
Curzon’s expectations have been amply fulfilled. The Cadet Corps, established 
in 1902, has justified its existence by the excellent educational work it has per- 
formed. Commissions in the Indian Land Forces and suitable appointments 
have been granted to four cadets who have passed their probationary term with 
Reeruitment of credit. Attempts have also been made to secure a larger proportion of Indian 
Nauve officer *. gentlemen as Native Officers of the Indian Army. The field of recruitment 

for these appointments has been extended to the students of certain educational 
establishments. 


Reconstitution 
ihe Indian army* 


Recruitment* 


» Important measures of reconstitution have been effected in the Indian for- 
ces, more especially in that portion which belonged to the Madras Army. For 
years it has been recognised that both cavalry and infantry in this presidency 
were recruited from unwarlike races, and that they could not be relied upon to 
face a European foe. The prosperity of the people is so great, and the country 
is so peaceful, that warlike instincts have to a great measure disappeared. 
Evidence has been accumulating to prove that the physique and stamina of 
men of Southern races are unsuited to the climate where military operations 
will occur. Whole regiments have been incapacitated by sickness in Burma 
Afghanistan, and on the North-West Frontier in time of war, and even in time* 
of peace. Individual soldiers running amok have caused disgraceful panics 
amongst large bodies of these troops ; their conduct in the face of an enemy has 
been anything but satisfactory. In a modified degree the same remarks may be 
applied to the Hindustani Mussalman of the Gangetic plain. It is no wonder 
that drastic measures have been taken to improve the sources of recruitment in 

many of the native corps and that new fields of supply have been opened out 

Punjabis of small stature, who would previously have been rejected as recruits 
are now enlisted in certain regiments. A regiment of Hazaras hasbeen formed - 
and, for the first time, Mahsud Wazirs have been enlisted: in the regular forces* 
There is some doubt whether in the not distant future the timita of recruitment 
in the Punjab will not be reached. Precautionary measures have, accordingly 
been taken to prevent the employment of Punjabis by foreign powers, who may 
be our rivals in the east;- and to regularise the recruitment of .these men 
for Colonial administrations and municipalities; 


Increase of 
Sative army*. 


Delocalisation 

regiments. 


The number of infantry battalions has been increased by five in replace- 
ment of those which will be permanently employed in colonial stations of the* 
Imperial service. In other respects the increases to the Indian army have not 

VST’Z?-*. The , £0r 7 tiOUOfMil ™ y bowser, deserves Larija 

of the novel system o £ organisation which has been adopted. The Inton 

proy hae gamed in military toe and efficiency in oonaeqnence of the delocat 
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sation of several regiments, and by the incorporation in the general list of the 
Hyderabad Contingent. The restrictions which rendered these troops of local 
value only have now been removed, and a large additional force has been made 
available for general service. 

Section (4) — Marine Defence and Administration. 

In present circumstances the land defence of India cannot be efficiently Maritime policy. 
performed by the local forces at her disposal. If a large measure of military 
assistance is not forthcoming within a short period after the outbreak of war, 
defensive requirements cannot be fulfilled. It is therefore of vital importance 
that the protection of all sea’ routes should be as efficient as possible : maritime 
power in eastern waters should therefore be directly controlled by the Imperial 
authority which is responsible for military reinforcement. 

A notable change has recently occurred in the naval policy of the Empire ; 
the naval forces, formerly somewhat dispersed, have been redistributed and 
reformed in squadrons of high fighting quality. The secret of efficient protec- 
tion of shipping and ports is now believed to lie in the capacity for offensive 
action possessed by mobile and concentrated fleets, rather than in the 
numerical strength of ships assigned to local duties, or in stationary defences 
constructed on the shore. The number of naval stations has also been 
reduced ; bases of the greatest strategic importance alone have been retained. 

As a result of the development of this policy the Imperial naval forces in Indian 
waters have been reorganised. The station at Trincomali in Ceylon has been 
abandoned ; Bombay has taken its place as a subsidiary naval base. The 
desire to further this policy by relieving the Navy of local duties has found 
expression in recommendations made by the Admiralty for the reorganisation of 
naval control of Indian waters, and for the defence of Indian ports. Some 
of these have not been wholly acceptable to Lord Curzon’s Government. 

In regard to the former matter the Admiralty have suggested the re-crea- System of marine 
tion of the local naval force, which India formerly maintained, and which was defenee ' 
abolished during the financial depression which followed the Mutiny. The 
Imperial Navy then undertook the defence of the coasts - and the protection 
of the trade in Eastern waters. In return for a contribution based on their cost, 

India has been allowed the partial control of the movements of a certain number 
of ships required in the Persian Gulf and off the coast of Arabia. Although 
the' subsidy has not been reduced, the Admiralty have gradually effected a 
reduction in the size of the vessels detailed for local service and have substituted ■ 
to a considerable extent natives for Europeans in their crews. This policy of 
economy has oulminated finally in the proposal that three of His Majesty’s ships 
should be transferred to the Indian Government and that the Navy should 
be relieved of their local duties— in effect that an Indian Navy should her 
reconstituted. Hitherto the Government of India have expressed no dte- 
\ satisfaction with the arrangements made for naval defence) except that on 
several ' occasions they have sought to obtain authority to arm vessels of the 
Boyal Indian Marine serving in the Persian Gulf for specific objects. Their 
proposals have hitherto been negatived chiefly because the Admiralty have 
objected to the existence of armed sea-going vessels- belonging to the- State 
unless these were placed under their control. The submission by the Admiralty 
of a scheme for the maintenance of armed ships by the Government of Indian 
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Coast defence. 


Royal Indian 
Marine , 


Measures f on 
armament. 


indicates that they hare now withdrawn their objection to the arming of Indian 
Marine vessels, and consequently, in this respect, a settlement of this question, 
favourable to the interests of this country is likely to be concluded. But 
the inevitable loss of prestige in Persian and Arabian waters, which would 
have resulted from the acceptance of the larger project preferred by the 
Admiralty, was sufficient to justify its rejection by the Government of India (1 ' 
even without regard to the serious financial disadvantages which it entailed. 
The matter is now again under the consideration ot Bis Majesty’s Government. 

In the matter of naval coast defence the Admiralty’s proposals have been 
accepted. For twenty years, two turret ships, two gunboats and seven torpedo 
•craft have been located at Bombay for the defence of that port and of Karachi. 
On the advice of the Admiralty the whole of this flotilla, except three torpedo 
boats, has been dispensed with, with a consequent substantial saving. Opinions 
are at variance regarding the policy to be pursued in respect to the armament 
Of the coast defences. In accordance with a programme adopted in 1902, on 
the advice of all the authorities concerned, powerful guns of a modern type and 
capable of rapid firing have been or will shortly be mounted in the more 
important defences; the system of electric lights and sub-marine mines has also 
been thoroughly reorganised. The Admiralty and the Colonial Defence Com- 
mittee are now questioning the need for elaborate and powerful armament in 
Indian porte ; and the former has even recommended the entire abolition of all 
submarine defences and the removal of the personnel connected with them. 

IcTdeZ^ ^ ^ ° PP ° 8iti0n “ ^ aad question is not yet 

t are few i notable events to record in the recent history of the Royal 

other the successful and efficient execution of transport 
Somal'l 6 pi °f ress the South African campaign, and the China and 
Somaliland expeditions. In the case of the former war the services rendered 
were of Imperial importance. The Indian Marine fleet has been greaUy T^ 
proved, the pay and the terms of service of the officers have also untW 

••ZaZ-’Z 8i tt^ 9 T- ra t i0 ,u 14 h “ bee ’ 1 asreod that two vessel, Urn 

time nf S w and tbe I)uffena . be converted into auxiliary cruisers in 
time of war and placed at the disposal of the Naval Commander-in-Chief 

A proposal to bring the crews of these vessels under the Indian Marine Act 

T " e ot Marine^oS 11 

,, amtained. The staff has been somewhat augmented and the pay of 

the members revised and increased. P 7 

■ Section (5) — Equipment of the Army. 

Ir/tauST W™ ft * dWi “ C0U6n “ elaborate w« made 
Tndl ri ' the Rassian armament and that of the British forces in 

Z£L* thfa a “ tat Uttle —ouTtS 

of for m alnaost every respect the Russian arms were found 

1 ♦ „ ft0m “• date *• «aeting mJZZTZSS? 

meat wtth whtch the period of Lord <W. term of offloe wOuZSS 
Bu scarcely „ exaggeration to eay that arrangement, havebeen ZJSifa £ 
mpply to every armed servant of Government ,W without 
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the majority of instances the more modern arm will be supplied before the 
close of the current year. Where delay has taken place, it has not been due to 
any want of funds, but to the difficulty of obtaining warlike stores from 
England. 

It is no fault of the Government of India that the artillery have not been Artillery* 
entirely re-equipped. The mountain artillery were supplied in 1903 with a 
jointed gun which proved its value in Tibet. In the same year the horse 
artillery were re-armed pending the adoption of quick-firing ordnance of 
entirely new design. Had it been possible to procure guns of the last named 
type both branches of mobile artillery in this country would have been re-armed 
with quick firing guns at the present date. Unfortunately, although pro- 
vision of funds was made to the extent of over £1,600,000 sterling, manu- 
facturing difficulties in England have supervened. It is however satisfactory to 
note in this connection that, for the first time, the War Office have recognised 
India’s prior claims to armament of the latest type, which none of the batteries 
of the Imperial service have yet received. 

In regard to coast defences a great improvement is being effected by the Coast ani Land 
substitution of quick-firing ordnance for muzzle loading ordnance and g uns d ^ enees ‘ 
on carriages of the pneumatic type. The power of the Indian coast artillery 
will soon be fully equal to all probable demands. The defences of inland 
forts have been reorganised by the removal of smooth-bore artillery, and by 
the substitution of rifled guns and howitzers. Their defensive power has 
thus beeu enhanced notwithstanding a reduction in their garrisons. 

The adoption of modern types of ordnance has necessitated, however, the Artillery anmu- 
maintenance of much larger reserves of artillery ammunition. The expen - mtwn re,m ' ves ' 
diture of ammunition in recent campaigns has been unprecedented. Provision 
has been made for manufacture on a most liberal scale, and the ordnance fac- 
tories will be enlarged until they can comply fully with all demands. It is 
anticipated that these measures will cost not less than £1,000,000. 

In the matter of small arms the changes have been no less important. Small arm* 
During the last six years 418,000 rifles have. been procured for the Indian 
army at a cost of nearly £1,750,000. The British cavalry have twice changed 
their weapons. Lee-Enfield magazine carbines were substituted for single 
loading weapons, and eventually gave place to the short Lee-Enfield magflg jn q 
rifle with which the British infantry has recently been armed. In regard to 
Native troops a change of armament involved not only the purchase of new 
weapons, but a change of policy. Eormerly it had been considered necessary 
that the armament of the Native army should be inferior to that in the hands of 
the British troops. It was a matter however, of some difficulty to maintain this 
disparity when the time came to rearm the Native troops in 1900. The use of 
cordite was essential and it was found impracticable to procure single- 
loading weapons of the requisite type. Eventually it was decided that the 
advantages resulting from the Native troops being in possession of a thoroughly 
efficient weapon outweighed the objections to the equality of the armament 
of the Native Army with that of British troops. The subsequent despatch of 
troops to China in the company of international contingents, confirmed the 
wisdom of this decision. The rearmament of the entire Native army was 
oompleted in 1902. A sufficient number of short rifles of the latest pattern 
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hare now l)een procured to rearm all the British and Native troops composing 
the field ai’iny. The ordnance reserve of the new pattern rifle will he piovided 
by the rifle factory which has receutly been established at Ishapore. 

Bifi. As in the case o£ artillery ammunition, so it has beenfound that the on- 

penditure of rifle ammunition during the Russo-Japanese War largely exceeds 
that which has hitherto been known. The reserve m this country has accord- 
ingly been raised by over 75 per cent, at a cost of nearly £o00,000. The Indian 
ammunition factories are probably capable of maintaining this reserve at 
full strength, even during the progress of a campaign. 

Machine guns. AH British and Native regiments have now been provided with subsidiary 
armament in the form of maxim machine guns of -303 calibre. Many of the 
inland forts have been strengthened by the mounting of these weapons. Since 
1899 the purchase of no fewer than 333 maxims has been arranged for. 

In the period under review the equipment of all of the services has been 
changed. As a result of bandoliers have been provided in lieu of the ammuni- 
tion pouches, which proved to be unserviceable during the Boer War, and to 
cause immense losses of ammunition. British and Native Infantry have 
now been given the Imperial service pattern of brown leather equipment. 

SECTION (6) — ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Organisation in War. 

sutorg of min. The last Afghan War disclosed that the army in this country was not suit- 
organisation for or g an i se( i f or a large campaign. But it was not until 1885 when it was 

necessary to prepare for war against a European enemy that the deficiencies were 
fully realised. In the following year the recently formed Mobilisation Com- 
mittee evolved a project for the formation of two army corps and one reserve 
division, hut the scheme was in the main a paper one. The troops were not 
equipped and transport was wholly deficient. Moreover reliance was placed for 
completion of the field strength on reinforcements from England, which tbo 
Home Government steadfastly refused to assure. Fresh plans were prepared in 
1890 for the mobilisation of about 34,000 men in two divisions of infantry, 
each supplied with a cavalry brigade and divisional troops. Troops were de- 
tailed for two other divisions of equal numbers and for a fifth cavalry brigade ; 
but to the third and fourth divisions no mobilisation equipment was issued until 
.1893 ; nor was any transport available for them. • 

Beoesstig m The defects in thB organisation of the field army and more especially the 

«r*u« recognised, deficiencies in transport were disclosed by a mobilisation of one division for the 
Chitral campaign, and by the series of expeditions on the North-West Frontier 
in. 1897*98., Nevertheless financial circumstances precluded at that time any 
very drastic, changes in the military organisation. The Russian pressure on 
the Afghan frontier, which; coincided with the critioal stages of the Boer war, 
caused an anxious review of the scheme for mobilisation, and signallod the 
commencement of. many remedial measures. It was evident that a field 
army, consisting of : only four divisions in the fighting line, could hut 
engage, in defence of a passive nature, which would afford no prospect of ulti- 
mate success. Reinforcements were needed for the performance of even this 
secondary rdle. For effective military action it was clearly recognised that the 
defence of India must he made beyond the frontier limits, and that for this 
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purpose two more field divisions were absolutely essential. With the principle 
of this increase to the fighting force Lord Curzon’s Government agreed. 

Measures were taken to permit of its accomplishment; and also for the 
assurance of Imperial cooperation and support in the defence of the Afghan 
frontier. The organisation from Indian resources of a much larger fighting force 
was subsequently rendered possible by the adoption of Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
for the internal control of India in war time, which involved the reduc- 
tion of the force detailed for garrison duty. The authorised field force of India 
now consist of nine infantry divisions composed of three brigades and divisional increase to 9 divu 
troops; 8 cavalry brigades ; and the artillery and other units known as corps sions ‘ 
troops. The Imperial Service troops are not included in this organisation ; 
which, with a few but important exceptions can he completed from the forces 
present in the country. 

In the present scheme, the division is the largest unit of command. It Organisation of the 
is considered that a larger organisation would not he suited to the condition^ amy ‘ 
of frontier warfare. A new departure has been made by the constitution of 
homogeneous in lieu of the mixed brigades, half British and half Native, which 
have hitherto been formed for Indian warfare. The reason for this change, 
which has not yet been finally approved, lies in the necessity to adjust the 
organisation of the field army to that of the reinforcements which may come 
from England. 

When present establishments have been completed, the field army will 
comprise 46,000 British troops and 92,000 Native combatants. In addition there 
will be 18,000 Imperial Service troops ; making a total of 356,000 men. Bor 
a -fighting force the ratio of British to Indian is somewhat disproportionate ; 
the preponderance of the Native element will, however, he reduced by the 
arrival of reinforcements from England. 

According to the Reorganisation Scheme recently accepted, the garrison of internal garrison 
India, in time of war, after the removal of the field army will be organised ofIndta ' 
mainly in moveable columns, leaving obligatory stationary garrisons at certain 
stations.-* Including officers, regimental depdts and men at Aden, 36,000 ' Bri- 
tish regulars will be retained in India. With them will be associated 34,000 
volunteers, mainly for the defence of railways and defensive posts. The native 
components of the garrison will comprise 55,000 native troops in organised 
military units ; the depdts of native regiments at the front ; and 35,000 armed 
police and levies in organised bodies. 

Organisation in peace. 

The organisation of army into the commands and districts, which were in sutory of pea* 
existence between the date of Lord Curzon’s arrival and 1904, was the outcome 0rsamsatl0n ' 
of the. Army .Organisation Commissiou of 1879. At the date of the Oommis* 
eion.the force was -divided , Into the -armiesof Bengal* . Madras, and Bombay; 
distinct bodies with independent and dissimilar' organisations, which rendered' 
impossible any. uniform organisation for external warfare. * These armies' lasted 
until 1895. There- then came into being* in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Commission, - 4 ArmyOorpe, later designatedCommands, whose areas were 
defined, not by the inclusion; of any particular field Service - units, or by equality 
of troops, but solely by, consideration, for -their geographical position.' The 
troops and consequently the administrative duties were unequally divided by., 

* ” " " * Fide Chapter i?. 
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this system of control and in other respects the organisation of the commands - 
inconvenient. For instance, although Burma has no connection whatever of 
history, geography, race, religion or administration with Madras, the garrison of 
this province formed part of the Madras Command. 

In some respects the organisation of the districts within the command, 
also offered difficulties. The concentration of troops on the North-West Fron- 
tier in the nineties disorganised the local system of military administration. 
Moreover the reluctance to break up the renowned Punjab Frontier Forcfr 
which was displayed, at first by the Government of India and then by successive 
Commanders-in-Chief, made it difficult to devise an efficient organisation for 
the military control of the frontier. It was not until Lord Ourzon and Sir 
E. Elies had suggested the abolition of this force as an organised body, that a. 
satisfactory administrative system could be applied to the frontier districts. 

The drastic changes which were being made in the composition of the troops 
of the Madras Command, and the abandonment or reduction of many of the gar* 
risons in this Presidency, caused the Secretary of the State to raise in 1902 the 
whole question of the suitability of the organisations of the Commands. The 
separation of the Burma garrison from Madras resulted from this discussion, as 
well as transfers of some districts, between Commands. It was clearly recognised 
that by these changes the fringe of. the matter- only was touched. It was decided, 
however, that further action should be deferred until proposals had been received- 
from the Commander-in-Chief for the redistribution of the army in accordance 
with mobilisation requirements. A scheme to effect this purpose, framed in 
accordance with the principles enunciated by Sir Power Palmer/ 1 -' was subse- 
quently presented by Lord Kitchener, aad has formed the basis of the reorganisa- 
tion of the army which is now in progress. The forces in peace as in war, have- 
been organised in nine divisions, each of which will furnish its quota to the field, 
army. Thus, with the least possible dislocation, the units ordered on active 
service will take their places in the field, leaving sufficient troops behind to 
control the divisional area. Political and financial considerations preclude the. 
extension of these principles of organisation to brigades. It is not possible to 
arrange that, like the divisions, they shall he trained by the same officers as wilL 
command them in war. 

In some respects, also, it has been necessary to modify the original propo- 
sals- ; but on the whole the scheme has been accepted with hut little alteration. 
The system which has been adopted is unquestionably a great advance upon all 
previous organisations of the- Indian Army j and affords a suitable basis for 
future administrative improvement. 

QrjimMatio*ofat In less important matters the measures of reorganisation have been very- 
numerous. The staff of the Indian Army has been reorganised with a view 
to the separation of the routine work of executive commands from the duties- 
of training and preparing the army for war. The last traces of the Presiden- 
tial armies were removed by a general and consecutive renumbering of the- 
regimental units of the Indian Army ; and the abolition of all Presidential 

regimental eiargu. titles. The artillery has been organised in brigades to accord with the system 
adopted in the Imperial Service. Battalions of Native Infantry are organised 

in double-companies in accordance with the system adopted in European conti- 
nental armies. 

M A. G/b letter No. 2194-A, dated 7*5-1902* (Appendix No, 35,) 
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Except in connection with the withdrawal of troops frem the North .."West ir ^ s s [ rilution iU 
frontier, and with Lord Kitchener’s scheme for the reorganisation of the Army, 
the measures of redistribution have not been very important. As occasion 
offered the opportunity has been taken of locating more British troops in the 
hills. Outlying detachments of Native Regiments have been withdrawn. In 
some instances cantonments deprived of their strategical value by altered con- 
ditions, have been abandoned. 

Higher administration op the army. 

The question of army administration in India, both in its higher and lower Decentralisation to 

* m Commands, 

aspects, has been keenly debated many times. It could not be expected that 
in a period of military activity, such as commenced iu 1900, this important 
matter should have escaped attention. Sir E. Collen took advantage of the 
advent of Sir William Lockhart as Commander-in-0 hief to revive the question 
of decentralising the military administration which had for some time been held 
in abeyance in deference to Sir G. White’s wishes. 

Eventually, following the system adopted in most great armies, a SeUme oi deee *. 
scheme of decentralisation was evolved( l ), which was designed to effect in tral * laU< ' n eiolved ‘ 
the centres of military administration, the separation of the business connected 
with the actual command of the troops from that which relates to the supply 
and equipment of the army and the management of military expenditure. 

These duties, commonly classed as executive and administrative functions, were 
assigned, the former to the Commanderin-Chief ; the latter to the Military 
Department. At the same time it was proposed that both executive and 
administrative functions should be combined in the persons of Lieutenant- 
Generals of Commands, to whom increased powers and responsibilities would 
have been accorded. A change in the system of working in the Military 
Department was also contemplated. The principles of this scheme were accept- 
able to the Secretary of State, and it would probably Lave been adopted in a 
modified form had Lord Kitchener agreed. His Excellency’s views of military 
administration were, however, wholly diverse, and involved changes of a radical 
character. They were embodied in a memorandum written a few months after view and sclemtZ * 
his arrival in. India, which was withdrawn a few days after submission to, the 
Government of India. A second scheme and memorandum on the same subject 
was prepared by Lord Kitchener a year later, and communicated to His • 

Majesty’s Government by Lord Curzon during his visit- to England. The 
Commander-in-Chief’s complete dissatisfaction with the present system of 
military administration thus became known to the India Office, and the- Secretary 
of State took the first opportunity, after Lord Curzon’s return, to provoke a 
formal and complete discussion of the subject- Thereupon there arose the 
sharp conflict between Lord Ourzon’s Council on one side and His Majesty’s 
Government and Lord Kitchener on the other, which has resulted in 
Lord Ourzon’s resignation of office. Within a very brief period after 
the receipt of the Secretary of State’s communication Lord Kitchener 
laid before the Government of India an exhaustive indictment of the 
system iu force, and a complete exposition of the methods and procedure. 

Which he proposed to substitute for it. The Commander-in-Chief’s minute 
went far beyond proposing the removal of defects. He insisted that the whole 
system must he ended. In his view the entire military administration of the . 


(i) Despatch to Secretary of State, No, 143, dated 31st July 1902. (Appendix No. 37.) 
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Government of India, in all its branches, should be placed under the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, who with the official title of War Member of Council should be 
the sole adviser of Government upon military questions, assisted in the prepa- 
ration of his schemes by the General Staff of the Army, by a Financial Secre- 
tary, and by a Secretary to Government departmentally subordinate to the 

Commander-in-Chief in his capacity of War Member. 

views o/ the ffo®. These radical and far-reaching reforms were strenuously opposed by the 

em*ent of India. jj ilitary Member of Council and by the Viceroy. An emphatic coacurrence 
with their views was conveyed to the Secretary of State by the Government of 
India in a despatch ( 1 ) to which Lord Kitchener appended a short minute of 
dissent. They refuted Lord Kitchener’s allegations regarding the working of 
the system in force and, with regard to the essential point for determination, 
the Government of India stated their strong conviction that it was essential for 
them to possess a second expert opinion upon matters of military importance. 
In the absence of a second Military Member of Council the Government of 
India feared the establishment of a military autocracy, whose head would tend 
to lose touch gradually with the civil administration ; and they anticipated the 
creation of a real danger to the welfare of the country. 

Decision of sis These views were not iu accord with those of a Committee of distinguished 

majesty's Govern* . w 

meat. men( 2 ) which was convened by the 1 ndia Office to consider the matter, and 

which was presided overby the Secretary of State himself. The opinions of this 
committee were eventually accepted by His Majesty’s Government 3 ) in pre- 
ference to those of Lord Curzon’s Council. Rejecting the proposal made by 
Lord Kitchener to combine all executive and administrative control in himself, 
the Committee nevertheless considered that only one expert upon military 
matters should sit upon the Council of the Governor- General; and that a 
second member (called the Military Supply Member) should be appointed to deal 
with questions of a non-military character connected with the working of the 
subsidiary departments of the army, who should not be qualified to speak as an 
expert upon military matters pure and simple. Certain safeguards against the 
failure 'of a ‘one-man’ system were suggested, such as the provision of advisers on 
the Commander-in-Chiefs staff, who should have a full knowledge of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the native army, and long experience of the country. It was also laid 
down that, in the event of a Commander-in-Chief being an officer of the British 
Service, it was desirable that the Supply Member, who was to be a technical and' 
administrative expert, should also possess these qualities. The qualifications 
prescribed for the last named official were thus of a somewhat varied and con- 
tradictory nature. 


It seemed desirable to the Government of India, who adhered to their 
opinion regarding the absolute need for two military advisers, that the position 
and character of the Military Supply Member should be defined more cioBely, 
and that in other respects the system prescribed by the Secretary of State 
should be brought into closer accord with the legal constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India. In reply to an expression of these views the Secretary of State 
conceded to their proposal that the second Military Member might be consulted 
on all military matters and agreed to their other recommendations, which were 
stated to he in fulfilment of his intentions. But when Lord Curzoa nominated' 
for the appointment General Sir E. Barrow, an officer whose opinion on military' 


(*1 Despatch to the Secretary ot State, No. 36, dated 23rd March U.03. 
( ) Lord Roberts and Sir G. White were memhtrs of the Committee. 

(*} Despatch No, 66, dated Sl&t May 1815, from Secretary of State. 


(Appendix No* 40 ) 
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matters would hare carried weight in Council, the nomination was refused, by 
His Majesty’s Government because of the eminent military qualifications which 
Sir E. Barrow possessed. Abandoning the qualifications they had prescribed in 
respect of local military experience, they urged the appointment of an officer 
with technical experience only of manufactures and supply. It was clear that the 
addition of such an officer to the Governor-General’s Council would not provide 
the Government of India with the second military expert which they desired. 

Since a second qualified military adviser was in Lord Curzon’s opinion a vital 
necessity under the Secretary of State’s scheme, if a military autocracy were 
to be avoided, and if the system of civil control of the army were not to be 
subverted, His Excellency was compelled to place his resignation in the hands 
of His Majesty’s Government. Full particulars of the history of this momentous 
discussion are detailed in the second portion of this memorandum. 

Internal Administration. 

A notable reform has been accomplished by the reduction of the number of Revision of Army 

* Regulations, returns , 

military reports and returns ; and by the radical revision of the regulations and fa 
forms prescribed for the Indian Army. Lord Curzon’s advent to office was 
closely followed by a thorough investigation of the whole system of official 
administration, both civil and military, which resulted in the saving of much 
unnecessary clerical labour The reforms then introduced were carried still 
further by the revision and reconstruction of the regulations for the army, which 
bad increased to a prodigious extent, and which were distinguished by an entire 
absence of system and of logical arrangement. The whole military adminis- 
tration in time of peace has been improved and quickened by the completion of 
this work, which was ably performed by Major-General DeBrath. 

The adoption of the schedule system of budgeting for military expenditure Financial admini* 
in excess of normal outlay has been attended with satisfactory results : thereby traUon ‘ 
Government is kept cognisant of the progress and administration of military 
expenditure. A similar plan has been adopted to regulate the expenditure on 
•the more important military works. Many reforms have been introduced in the 
financial administration of the Supply and Transport Corps as the result of a 
committee assembled in 1902. 

Considerable progress has been made towards the prevention of disease by the s<mita r» omm» 
establishment of efficient sanitary administration and the provision’ of facilities tration ’ 
for medioal research. Several appointments have been created with a view 
to the investigation of maladies and the institution of sanitary reforms. That 
these measures have proved successful is beyond all question. Except in the 
matter of enteric fever, which has resisted' remedial efforts, the medical statistics 
show an increasing freedom from disease amongst the troops. Cholera, which 
formerly occasioned a high mortality, is now almost unknown. Owing to 
precautionary measures and greater vigilance, the prevalence of venereal disease 
has been diminished. 

There are but few individuals in the Indian service whose pay or condition improvement* 
has not been improved during Lord Curzon’s term of office. The promotion ^ et °‘ 
of the officers of tlie Indian Army generally, has been accelerated ; and conse- 
quently' their pay has been improved. • Selected offioers in each rank may now officer*. 
receive special promotion irrespective of their seniority. The leave rules have 
Been revised and improved. Departmental officers and- those of warrant rank warran officer* 
have obtained important concessions in the matter of leave and pension j 
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jb rUM soldiers. p a y 0 f m auy has been increased. The British soldier has received a consi- 

derable increase to bis pay ; liberal bounties and leave concessions have been 
Native soldiers, given to men to extend their service in this country. Native soldiers have 
been relieved of arduous and distasteful labour connected with the construction 
of their lines. By a revision of the clothing regulations, a virtual increase has 
been made to the pay of careful men of the Native army, without extra cost La 
the State. 

Ordnance Depart- q.he terms of service in the Ordnance Department have been greatly 
' ent ‘ improved in the last seven years, both for officers and men. In the majority 

of cases the pay has been raised, and promotion has been rapid. Similar 
Supply and Trans- consideration has been accorded to the personnel of the Supply and Transport 
^Medical services. Corps. All ranks of the medical services have received concessions in the 
matter of pay and promotion. 

SECTION (7) -MOBILISATION AND CONCENTRATION. 


Need for improved The determination of our sphere of influence on the North-Western 
communications. ;p ron tj er by the Durand Agreement of 1893, and the experience of the frontier 
campaigns which followed, accentuated the necessity for improving commu- 
nications on the North-West Frontier, not only as a means of facilitating 
military action but also for the purpose of pacifying the tribes. Accordingly the 
improvement and protection of these communications forms an integral and essen- 
tial part of the schemes for the administration of our frontier districts which 
were devised by Lord Elgin’s Government and that of Lord Curzon. These 
measures have recently gained additional importance by the adoption of Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme for the concentration of a largely increased field army 
on the borders of Afghanistan. The internal communications of the country 
are equally important from a military point of view, for the success of internal 
control as well as of external defence depends largely upon uninterrupted com- 
munication between our main cantonments, forts and arsenals, and between, 
these places and the sea-board where reinforcements would be landed. 


Communications and The measures which have been taken during Lord Gurzon’s administra- 
mswlontier. "tions for the improvement of the line's of communication on the North- 
West Frontier are reviewed in detail in another portion of this memorandum. 
Of the extensive territory which stretches from Gilgit to Nushki in Baluchistan 
no portion has remained untouched. Iu every section military and political 
control has been assured by the construction of railways, roads or telegraphic 
communications. Schemes have been set afoot for the construction of railways 
of strategic value for the defence of India. Probably in no previous period of 
equal duration has so much activity been displayed in the perfecting of com. 
munications ; nor at equal cost have such successful results been attained. 
It is noteworthy also that all these important works on roads, railways, and 
defences have been carried out in such a judioious manner, and have been 
so well timed that in no single instance has active hostility been encountered 
in their execution. 


North-mast Frontier From a military point of view the works on the other frontiers are less im- 
portant. . The roads to Tibet are still in an unsatisfactory condition. A good 
alignment for a cart road has been found; but a large outlay will be necessary 
before it oanbe constructed. The communications with the French and Chinese 
frontiers have been much improved. 
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Nor has the necessity for improving the internal communications and c J^7and, e i^Sf’ 
defences of the country been forgotten. Progress has been made towards 
the filling of the gap of broad gauge railway communication which exists 
between Bombay and Sind. The strategic importance of this line has been 
long asserted. The connection of the metre gauge systems of northern and 
southern India may shortly be effected. The inland defences which serve as 
point d’appui on the lines of communication between the frontier and the 
sea, have been much strengthened by a revision of their armaments. Measures 
have been taken to secure the safety of many important railway bridges and 
tunnels by the construction of defensive blockhouses. To insure that in case of 
disturbance the rapid movement of troops shall not be hindered, steps have 
been taken to provide some of the bridges on important line of communication 
with flooring suitable for the passage of military vehicles. Important railway 
workshops have been placed in a defensible condition so that they may remain 
secure from local riots or disturbance. 

SECTION (8)— MOBILITY. 

It is a commonplace that wars are won by mobility, which in a considerable 
degree may be considered to mean perfect an angements for Supply and Transport. fwt * eme# * 

Owing to the developments of modern warfare, the services which perform 
these duties have been transformed into, perhaps, the most important branch- 
es of the army. In respect to the Indian Army this transformation has but re* 
eently taken place. The relative importance of supply and transport was some- 
what less before the question of external defence attain edits present preponderat- 
ing influence over the military policy of the country, and when the effective 
maintenance of internal control constituted the primary consideration of Indian 
military policy commissariat efficiency in its present sense was not a wholly 
indispensable adjunct of an army. Eor many years India has been well equipped 
with roads and railways which would facilitate internal warfare. The resources 
of the country in respect to animals are practically unbounded. The need for 
organised transport was therefore not essential. When the era of frontier wars 
be»an the efficiency of the transport became of greater moment; but the resour- 
ces of the countries adjoining the borders were still available. Lines of com- 
munication were comparatively short ; the duration of campaigns was not 
extended. Nevertheless towards the end of this period the need for better 
organisation became apparent. Since it has been recognised that the army 
must be prepared for a prolonged war in the defence of India in countries 
beyond .the borders, the relative importance of the supply and transport 
services has enormously increased. The scene of future warfare is devoid of 
all railways and telegraphs ; even of good roads. The ordinary channels of 
military transport in civilised countries are therefore lacking, and the need 
for a perfected system of supply becomes supreme. 

Tbflse chases have been reflected in the various organisations of the service. Organisation of 
It was not until 1895 that the three commissariat departments of the Presi-jw*. 
dential armies were formed into a single body. The transport remained still 
unorganised. The experience of the Chitral campaign, and of the expeditions 
on the North-West Frontier, proved that a system of organised transport units 
was absolutely essential. Tigress with such a scheme was, however, delayed 
by want of funds, and it was not until the first year of the century that in 
'accordance with the recommendations of General Sanford’s committee of 1898, 
the army transport was formed into organised bodies, at an annual cost of about 
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Enumeration and 
registration* 


Tests of existing or - 
ganisatwn of trans- 
port 


20 lakhs. Since that date further additions have been made on the same _ lines 
to provide for the increased requirements of the field army of nine divisions ; 
other less important measures have also been carried into effect. 

It would clearly be impossible for the State to maintain during peaco time 
the animals and men who would be required for transport purposes for a cam- 
paign. Arrangements must accordingly be made at leisure for the purchase and 
collection of transport on the occurrence of an emergency. The enumeration 
of transport animals in the Punjab, North-Western Provinces and Baluchistan 
was commenced in 1800. At' first in the absence of legal powers to compel 
registration, the full value of the work was not obtained ; later the systom 
became efficient in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, owing to 
the passing of legislation to this effect. In the United Provinces and in Balu- 
chistan enumeration alone is possible. But the result of the measures of regis- 
tration and enum eration has been very satisfactory. In the ovont of war it 
would now be possible to secure at short notieo 2 mule corps, 45 hired camel 
corps and' 50 bullock train corps. A reserve of nearly 4,000 transport mule 
drivers has also been formed. 

1 he system of organisation has been tested on service with excellent results. 
Transport units have been engaged in Somaliland, China, the Waziristan 


blockade and in Tibet 


Increase in Supply 
Branch. 


Concurrently with the increase in the transport, a largo augmentation has 
been made in the personnel of the Supply branch of the Corps ; the system of 
s4“S { charges was also revised. Subsequently an important change was made' 1 ’ in 

port Cars*. the ^ministration of the Supply and Transport Corps, by which tho executive 

control was secured to the Commander-in-Cliief, while in the hands of tho 
Government of India, Military Department, was left financial control and all 
arrangements necessary to effect the supply of stores and animals. This divi- 
sion of administrative responsibility necessitated a duplication of staffs and a 
further increase of establishment. 

m<u«a an, i ret* a he other subsidiary military services which contribute towards tho 

tinary serving. mobility of armies have also been reorganised and re-equipped. 


The preparation of the medical services for war has been much advanced 
in recent years. A corps of ambulance bearers has been formed. The equip- 
ment of all classes of field hospitals has been revised and expanded. The 
Indian field medical equipment, when completed to the authorised scale, will 
compare favourably with that of any nation. Veterinary field hospitals have 
been increased in numbers. Stores for Ordnanoe and Engineor field parks 
have been procured to the extent required by the increased field army. 


. . . SECTION (9)— SUPPLY OF WARLIKE STORES. 

XetatiMment of In no department of the military administration has greater activity been 

Ordnance faetonet. ^p^y^- during the period of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalfcy than in the manufac- 
turing branches of the Ordnance Department and the Clothing Factories. 
Reserves of warlike material and stores have always been kept at a high stan- 
dard in this country, and in consequence it was possible for India to render mate- 
rial assistance to the British Army in South Africa by the export of ammunition, 
-ordnance stores and clothing at a time when the arsenals of the Imperial service 
-were almost depleted. But the experience gained in the Boer War, and the 
danger which was then threatening India on the No,rth- Western Frontier, led to 


- 03 Beap* tch No. 146, dated 18th October 1904/ to Secretary of State. (Appendix No. 56.} 
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a careful investigation of tlie resources of this country in the matter of warlike 
stores, and to a comparison between the military value of the armament in India 
and that of a possible enemy. It was then apparent that in many respects equip- 
ment of the Indian forces had become obsolete, and that a supply of modern 
warlike stores was imperatively necessary. Further inquiries showed that 
however freely money might be offered, it would be impossible to obtain 
sufficient war material from England for tbe rearmament and re-equipment 
of the forces wi thiii .a reasonable time. This being the case, the dangers that 
might arise from even a temporary interruption of communications with 
England, became still more evident. It was obvious that the safety of the 
country demanded the establishment of local manufactories and the accumu- 
lation of adequate reserves of modern armament and equipment. 

In the days before the mutiny, when communication with England was For ” tei ‘ orange- 
precarious, it had been essential that India should be self-contained in supply 
the matter of tbe supply of warlike stores ; provision was made accordingly. 

Powder factories existed at Madras, Ishapore and Kirkee in the days of the East 
India Company ; guns and mortars were cast at Cossipore ; the ammunition facto- 
ries have long been established. For nearly a hundred years artillery vehicles 
have been constructed at Fategarh, Madras and Bombay. But the improvement 
of communications with England, and the increasing complexity of armament 
and warlike material, led gradually in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
to dependence upon England for the supply of artillery, small arms and the 
components of ammunition. The primitive methods of manufacture hitherto 
practised in this country were then found to be unequal to the production of 
modern weapons and accessories; financial difficulties precluded the large 
initial outlay which the establishment of local factories must necessarily-entaiL 
The need for keeping India independent of Home supplies was overlooked, Heeommeneemeni of 
and it was not until the early nineties that an effort was made to enlarge the mam - faetttre ‘ 
scope of local manufacture. The equipment of the Fuse Factory was then 
extended to permit of the production of metal fuses, and a great improvement 
was made in the manufacture of steel at Cossipore ; the efficiency of the 
ammunition factories was steadily maintained. Nevertheless, except in the 
matter of clothing and saddlery, this country remained dependent in all essential 
respects upon the outturn of the Imperial factories and of English firms for its 
supply of warlike stores and equipment. A desire to amend this condition of 
affairs was awakoned ten years ago when it was found that the lack of modern 
appliances rendered impossible the entire construction of gun carriages in this 
country. The difficulty and expense of importing cordite shortly afterwards 
led to experimental manufacture at Kirkee. But little real progress was made 
with any scheme until the experience of the Boer War caused the condition 
of India in respect to armament to be carefully reviewed, and until the stress Cognition of tu 
of war disclosed the limitation of the resources of the home manufactories. ^ 


To realise the progress that has been made during the last few years 
jit is sufficient to recall that when Lord Curzon assumed the office of Viceroy, 
India was wholly dependent on England for the supply of artillery of every 
kind ; for the manufacture of rifles ; for the most important constituent of 
ammunition, namely, the propellant ; and in a large measure for the component 
parts of army carriages. It may now be said that in all these matters in- 
dependence has been achieved, except in respect to the supply of the heavier 
forms of ordnance which are required for permanent fortifications. In 
one respect India will still remain dependent on Great Britain. She cannot 
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yet supply the raw material— such as the steel bullets for guns ; and copper 
and cartridge metal for ammunition. A sufficient reserve of these commodities 
is, however, not diffic ult to maintain. Notwithstanding the extraordinary activity 
of the military administration in this respect during Lord Curzon’s term of office, 
India has only attained a similar position in regard to these matters as she held 
fifty years ago. But the conditions are greatly changed. In former days few 
reserves of arms and but little ammunition were required ; the components of 
the latter were simple in the extreme. No intricate plant was required for the 
manufacture of heavy ordnance, while the components of small arms were prac- 
tically never worn out by use. It is far otherwise at the present time. The 
necessity for large reserves both of arms and of ammunition is now unquestion- 
able. The manufacture of ordnance is completed only after many processes in 
which complex machinery is employed ; the components of small arms become 
unserviceable in a shorter time by reason of the erosive action and the greater 
power of modern propellants. 

Factory tchmet. In another portion of this summary* full details have been given of the 
schemes for the establishment of Ordnance factories, which have been consum- 
mated during the present administration. Of their political importance no doubt 
can he entertained. Irrespective of their military value, the factories will contri- 
bute to the well-being of the population, and will tend to foster local industries, 
and crafts. The money spent on armament will no longer leave the country j 
and there is every reason to hope that for the same results the expenditure 
will he less. The cheapness of the labour in this country must necessarily 
reduce the cost of production. When it is stated that the total outturn of those 
factories probably exceeds million pounds, the magnitude of their operations 
is evident. The extent of the augmentation which has taken place in Lord 
Curzon’s period of office may best be realised from the fact that while the 
grant for the local purchase of stores was under 17 lakhs of rupees ; that for 
the current year is 45 79 lakhs. In the same period establishment charges: 
have risen from 25*19 to 36 62 lakhs. More than £ 800,000 has been spent on 
the establishment and improvement of Ordnauce factories. 

B » desirable to refer to the officers who bare been mainly responsible for 

t?* pen*?. the execution of these factory schemes. At the time when air B. Elies suc- 

ceeded to the office of Military Member the projects were in their initial stages : 
but little work had actually been done. It is due to his unceasing interest 
and energy in administration, in conjunction with the cordial support furnished 
by the Financial Members of Council, Sir E. Law and the Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
that schemes of such magnitude and importance have been accomplished in a 
relatively small space of time. The control and execution of the projects fell 
to the heads of the Ordnance Department, Generals Waoeand Scott, to whose 
technical knowledge and experience the successful results may be in a great 
measure attributed. 

J8SZ EEL. ° f Reoent investi ° ation has shown tIle imperative military necessity for 
increasing largely the potential out-put of the clothing factories at Alipore and 
Madras and of improving the character of the work. A serious war would 
occasion demands which the existing establishments would be wholly unable to 
meet. A thorough reorganisation of the Clothing Department has taken place-, 
and although matters are not yet in a wholly thoroughly satisfactory condition* 
still the increased accommodation and the projected improvement of machinery 
aid appliances will facilitate supervision and will enable the capacity of the 
factories to be largely increased. 


* Vide Chapter XL 
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SECTION (10) — SUPPLY OE ANIMALS. 


The unpreparedness of India in the matter of the provision of horses 
and mules was apparent when the experience of the South African war 
became known. The wastage of animals during this campaign exceeded all 
previous records. An exhaustive investigation into the subject made by Sir 
Edwin Collen in 1899, showed that, although the operations of Government in 
. remounting the army had been confined to the requirements of mounted British 
troops, it had never yet been possible to supply sufficient animals of good quality 
from local sources. Horse-breeding in stud farms had proved entirely unsuc- 
cessful ; the benefits to Government resulting from the provision of stallions for 
the service of private mares had not justified the heavy expenditure which had 
been incurred. The individual only had profited at the expense of the 
State. Similar difficulties had been encountered in the provision of mules. 
Donkey stallions were insufficient in number, and difficult to procure even from, 
the European markets. It was clear that no satisfactory organisation could be 
evolved without the assistance of expert advice. It was accordingly decided to 
assemble a Commission to advise Government oh the whole question of the 
provision of horses and mules, and on the measures which should be undertaken to 
improve the indigenous breed of horses. As a result of their report the control 
of the principal horsebreeding operations in India has been transferred to the 
Army Remount Department, which will remain responsible also for the remount- 
ing of the army. Small studs for breeding horse and donkey stallions have been 
established ; but the most important measure which has been introduced is the 
establishment of colonies on lands commanded by the Jhelum and Chenab 
canals. In the former settlement the allotment of Government land to tenants 
is contingent on their maintenance of a mare fit for breeding remounts. In the 
Chenab area these terms are applicable to certaiu lambardara alone. The 
Jhelum Canal colony has now been in operation for three years, and nearly 
4,000 mares are on the land, together with a complement of Government 
stallions. The produce is regarded as extremely promising, and there seems 
little doubt but that when similar conditions have been attained on the Chenab 
Canal, one-third of the remounts required in time of peace will be available 
from these sources. Repeated trials have shown the futility of establishing 
large stud farms at Government expense. The canal colonies, however, afford 
the advantages of an immense State-controlled stud farm without the expen- 
diture and risk which would otherwise be entailed. The existence of the colonies 
will also largely benefit the Native cavalry, for their sources of remount supply 
will be enlarged by such locally bred animals as do not attain the standard 
required for the British service. 


Condition of affairs 
in India in 1899. 


Appointment of a 
Commission . 


Canal colonist. 


SECTION (11)— Military Legislation. 

The legislation on military subjects during the past seven years has not been 
of major importance. Difficulties in respect to the maintenance of clear zones 
of fire around works of defence led to the passing of an Act which gave to the 
State the necessary powers for the demolition and destruction of obstacles, con- 
tingent on the payment of adequate compensation. As the result of twelve Wori* of Dftww 
y ears * consideration a measure was passed in the" Punjab Legislature in conneo - Aot ’ 
tion with the impressment of transport in the Punjab. Legal powers have 
been acquired for the purchase of animals in time of war, and for their hire 
at other times; At the instance of Sir Edwin Collen Emergency Bills have ^ Mr9nMV SUhr 
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been prepared wliicb will be held in reserve and passed by tbe Legislature wben 
occasion, arises. These Acts will ensure the Government of India effective 
control of all railways in the country, whether State or privately owned, and 
will ensure the better protection of railway property by enforcing communal 
liability for any damage or attempted damage to a railway. A similar measure 
which has been framed on the English model relates to the compulsory purchase 
of horses. 

cantonment a* The vexed question of the provision of accommodation for military officers 
'in cantonments has been solved in part by the legalising of certain cantonment 
rules, which had hitherto only existed in India Army ^Regulations, for the 
control of privately owned houses in cantonments. 

Amendment of It was found that the Official Secrets Act was defective in operation because 

Official Secrets diet* i 

the onus of proof of criminal intention was placed upon the Government and 
not upon the aecused. The Act was accordingly amended in 1903, and the 
occasion was taken to include in its scope offences relating to the disclosure 
of official secrets of a civil nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Miscellaneous' 

Conduct op British troops in relation to Natives. 

Under orders passed by Lord Elgin’s Government local officers were Criminal assaults 
required to despatch direct to the Government of India duplicates of the and tt ^ ra2/s ' 
telegrams in which they report to their Local Governments various matters 
of administrative importance, including collisions between Europeans and 
Natives. The reports which reached the Government of India seemed to 
indicate that these affrays were increasing in number and accordingly, 
at the instance of Lord Curzon, a strict investigation^ was made into the 
records of the previous twenty years to ascertain whether this was or was 
not the case. Between 1880 and the end of 1899, no fewer than 189 cases 
were recorded. Of this number 29 represented serious cases in which British 
soldiers were accused of robbery or rape, and iu which 15 convictions were 
obtained. Although in some instances there may have been a failure of 
justice, the figures showed that this class of offence was rare and not increasing. 

The affrays or robberies of a less serious character, and the woundings caused 
by rash or negligent acts numbered 38. In regard to assaults of this class on 
punkah coolies some cause for .anxiety was disclosed — two of them which occurred 
in 1899 had ended fatally. It was however evident that the collisions between 
natives and soldiers engaged in shooting resulted in more numerous and more 
serious offences, for not fewer than 81 cases were attributed to this cause. 

Eurther, on thirteen occasions, unconnected with shooting affrays, natives were 
the aggressors. The increasing publicity which was attached to these occur- 
rences ; the scandal that was likely to arise from an increase to their number; 
and the immense importance on every ground of encouraging harmonious 
relations between the military and civil population called for some remedial 
action on the part of the Government of India. 

In the matter of serious assaults the list of offences culminated in a horrible Serious assaults', 
outrage committed in Rangoon on a respectable and elderly Burmese woman 
by men of the Royal West .Kent regiment. The offence was .witnessed by a 
sufficient number of persons to leave no doubt as to its main particulars; 
and at a court of enquiry important admissions were elicited. But owing 
in the main -to the negligence and apathy that were displayed in respon- 
sible quarters in the earlier stages of the investigation the efforts .to. detect - 
and punish the offenders resulted in complete failure, although the jury 
empanneUed for the trial declared their emphatic belief that some njien be- 
longiug to the regiment were guilty of the offence. It was impossible for the 
'Government of India to pass by this failure of justice without a - formal ex- 
pression of their opinion ; the more especially since the disciplinary action which 
-followed the acquittal of .ail the accused was necessarily delayed because pf the 
.needs for a reference* to,. the War Office. Accordingly the Government of India 
formally placed .on record® thefcsense .of profound, horror . and repugnance at. tjhe 
incident in question,, and hppeafod. to the oncers and, spiers pf .f-ji*. hJ$jpsty/s 
forces to uphold the honourable traditions of the. service and fo. praise that 
^discipline ,aud self-restraint which-: it is. their duiy,,fo maintain. , T^e .^egimput 
implicated .in this affair .were .sent to -Adenjts a. punishment. The. General 
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Officer Comman din g, Burma District, was severely censured ; the Brigadier 
General in i mm ediate command at Rangoon and the Officer Commanding the 
regiment were, in effect, compulsorily removed from the service ; the Second- 
in-command and Adjutant of the regiment were also punished. 

Unhappily the tale of serious crime committed with impunity was not com- 
plete. Three years afterwards an affair occurred in the 9th Lancers lines at 
Sialkot, which although it lacked the bestial character of the Rangoon outrage, 
resulted in a similar failure of justice none the less discreditable both to 
the regiment concerned, which was charged with the wilful concealment of 
the criminal ; and to the authorities, both civil and military, who were charged 
with the initial investigations. A cook Atu, in the service of the regiment, was 
severely assaulted at night and received mortal injuries. The man identified 
his assailants as Lancers, but the regimental authorities were content to assure 
themselves on wholly insufficient grounds that none of their men were concerned 
in the affair, and neglected to make such immediate enquiry as alone could 
have elicited the truth. The proceedings of a court of enquiry composed of 
junior and inexperienced officers were perfunctory; the civil police wore 
equally apathetic. A further court of enquiry ordered by the Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Commanding a month later produced no definite result, and eventually the 
proceedings reached the Government of India with an expression of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s opinion that although delay had taken place in the 
investigation of the crime the regimental authorities were not to blame. Lord 
Curzon was unable to accept Sir Power Palmer’s view, and in accordance with 
his subsequent suggestion orders, were given for a more thorough investigation 
by the General Offioer Commanding the Rawal Pindi District. The report of 
this officer was of a negative character, and in the opinion of the Government 
of India displayed evidence of a desire to minimise unduly the evidence 
against the regiment. It was accompanied by the letter from the Lieute- 
nant-General - Commanding the Porces, Punjab, which also earned their dis- 
approval in that it was not an impartial and judicial review of the ease. In 
these circumstances no action by Government was possible except the issue of 
a severe censure upon all the officers and men concerned. But the Com- 
mander-in-Ohie£ was directed to ^ take the necessary disciplinary measures 
towards the regiment. These consisted of the recall to duty of officers and 
men on leave in India ; the stoppage of all leave until 1st June 1903; and 
extra sentry duty. The civil officers were also censured. At a later date the 
Officer Commanding the 9th Lancers reported that the two Assistants, who 
were troopers of the regiment, had confessed their guilt to their comrades. 
•Although this confession was subsequently repudiated by them, and was not 
capable of being made the basis of judicial proceedings, the Officer Command- 
ing reported that he had no doubt as to the identity of one at least of the 
culprits. 

ojfeneei in r«. As regards punkah coolies the Government of India announced their 
a..* sunhaA intention of seeking some method of mechanical ventilation of barracks so as 
to remove from the vicinity of the men the coolies, whose inefficient pulling of 
punkahs undoubtedly, in the majority of instances, gave rise to these offences. 
To this proposal the Secretary of State agreed, and during the last five years 
considerable progress has been made in this direction. But subsequent to the 
acceptance of this policy serious cases occurred of fatal assault upon punkah 
coolies, which were followed by miscarriages of justice. One of them must be- 
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related. In. January 1900 Private O’Gara of the Royal Scots Pusiliers was 
tried before the Punjab Chief Court for the murder of a man of this class. The 
jury acquitted the accused ; but there was undoubtedly false swearing for the 
defence and the prosecution was badly conducted. Subsequently orders were 
issued that all cases in which there was reason to suspect that a native had met 
his death at the hands of a British soldier, should be investigated by a European 
Magistrate or European gazetted police officer ; that the magisterial enquiry 
should be entrusted to none but an experienced European Magistrate ; that 
the post mortem examination should be made by the Civil Surgeon in person ; 
that the assistance of Military officers should be sought for the purposes of im- 
mediate and full enquiry amongst the soldiers : and that the prosecution should 
be placed in competent hands. 

As regards the crimes which arose from collisions between soldiers on sport* "M* 

ing expeditions and natives, it was manifest that a considerable alteration was shoottn3 ‘ 
required in the rules as they stood in 1900. The necessity for revision had been 
emphasized by the increasing number of incidents. In the two years ending in 
March 1900 there were 29 recorded cases of collisions, disturbance, or affray, 
while the neglect and inefficacy of the rules became patent during the investi- 
gations which followed. There was no desire on the part of Government to 
deprive the British soldier of a legitimate and greatly valued means of recreation ; 
but it was essential in the altered circumstances of the time that he should only 
continue to enjoy it under safeguards which would prevent the abuse of the 
privilege, with consequences that affect the entire relations between the govern- 
ing and subject races in India. 

A strong committee under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, Sea shooting pits 
Legal Member of Council, was appointed to frame a new code of shooting rules. rvU *‘ 

They submitted their report in October 1900. The revised rules provided for the 
issue of shooting passes, for a limited period, only to private soldiers of good 
character, in parties of three, accompanied by a native qualified to act as inter- 
preter, who alone should be sent to procure supplies from villages. Injunctions 
were issued that any breach of the rules, affray with natives, or mishap should 
be reported at once both to the military and civil authorities. Restrictions were 
placed on the localities in which bullets might be used ; on the nature of ammu- 
nition and rifles j and also on the class of animals to be shot. The orders 
relating to the retention, issue and use of private arms were redrafted ; measures 
were taken to ensure that all concerned should he eoguisaut of the rules. 

Finally it was ordered that any soldier shooting without a pass, or any member of 
a shooting party who might commit a breach of the rules resulting in material 
damage to person or property, should be tried by court-martial. The 
rules, approved by the Government of India, were accepted by tbe Secretary of 
State, and until the current year have caused a considerable diminution of the 
number of collisions as the following statement indicates : — 
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Despatch. No. 163, dated 25th October 1900, to Secretary of State. (Appendix No. 67). 
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Emerson ease. 


Cause of install 
lotions. 


General seieme. 


Unfortunately during 1905 the increase in the number of accidents at- 
tributable to carelessness, neglect, or breach of the rules has been so pronounced, 
that it has been necessary to draw the attention of the Commander-in-Chief 
to the subject. In future all offenders will be tried by District Court Martial. 
Certain modifications* 0 have been made in the original rules. On the recom- 
mendation of Sir Power Palmer, the limitation of time imposed upon shooting 
passes was slightly relaxed in favour of well-behaved privates. It was also 
decided in January 1903 that in cases of affrays with natives, the trials 
should take place before a civil court. Finally the rules were revised on the 
suggestion of the Home Department, and additional information in relation 
to native prejudices and superstitions was added to them for the guidance of 
soldiers. According to the revised regulations (2) regimental warrant officers and 
sergeants were permitted to shoot alone under certain restrictions ; the number 
in a party might exceed three but not six ; and the duration of a pass might 
extend to a month in certain cases. 

One other occurrence requires detailed notice. In August 1902 a native 
forest guard was wounded in the thigh and assaulted by three soldiers of the 
Lincolnshire Regiment who were shooting near Trichinopoly. The three men 
identified by the native were placed before the district magistrate who discharged 
them. The Government of India were not satisfied that a proper investigation 
had been made and they suggested to the Local Government that the High 
Court should be moved to revise it. The High Court dismissed the application 
in regard to one accused, and temporarily reserved orders regarding the other 
two. Meanwhile by the negligence of the officers in the Madras Command 
office, who were subsequently censured, Private Emerson, one of the two men 
concerned, had been allowed to proceed to England on discharge ; but as it 
appeared intolerable that he should be allowed to elude trial through the default 
of the local authorities, Private Emerson was accordingly brought back in 
custody from England under warrant and was tried before a jury. Both he 
and the second prisoners were, however, unanimously acquitted. 

Mechanical and electrical installations in Barracks oe British 

Troops in India. 

It was in March 1900 that His Excellency the Viceroy first raised th© 
question of the substitution of mechanical power for human labour in the pull- 
ing of punkahs in barracks, in consequence of serious assaults committed 
by soldiers upon punkah coolies. Experiments with various systems wero 
commenced under the direction of the Director-General of Military Works in 
various stations. It was not till the commencement of 1901, however, that 
sufficient experience was gained to justify the expense of installing plant on 
an extended scale. An expert (Mr. Preecc) was brought out to this country 
later in the year to advise Government on the best method of procedure. After 
receipt of his report and the preparation of detailed estimates for. Jhansi and 
other stations, a statement was prepared of the probable cost of extending these 
electrical systems to all the large cantonments in India which suffer from 
a trying hot weather season. It was decided in Council on the 24th October 
1902, that Government should accept the policy of the employment of 
electricity in this class of cantonment for lighting and the working of 
punkahs ; and that a general scheme s hould he undertaken involving some lift 

( l ) Order in Council of 12th July 1901- — ———— 

{*) India Amy Order No. 836 of 28th November 1904. 
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lakhs (£800,000) of initial expenditure, and an extra annual outlay of 15J 
lakhs. The Secretary of State agreed to the allotment of a moderate sum 
each year for progress with these works. 

The first complete installation was made with compressed air as the motive Compressed air 
power at Umhalla. After experiments in 1901, the punkahs in a portion ° 
of the barracks were operated satisfactorily in 1902. Owing, however, to 
the plant being experimental in its nature, no duplication of apparatus 
had been attempted, with the result that frequent break-downs occurred in the 
two following years. Duplicate machinery was provided in the winter of 
1904-05, and during the present working season of the punkahs has greatly 
improved. It cannot be said, however, that this system is wholly successful 
and, for many reasons, it would not be advisable to instal this plant elsewhere. 

The first electrical installation on a large scale was designed to pull the pun- metrical %«*• 
kahs at Bareilly. Many failures occurred and it was not till 1903 that satisfac - tallat%on *' 
tory working was attained ; but the experience gained was valuable, and among 
other lessons learnt, it was found that a really efficient system would cost 
considerably more than was originally anticipated. During the past two years, 
however, the Bareilly installation has operated well. The r unning charges are 
comparatively high because of the want of conbination of electric lighting 
with the pulling of punkahs ; the plant consequently, as in the case of the 
TJmballa installation, stands idle during the winter months. 

Installations for combined electric lighting and punkah-pulling plant 
have since been erected at Attock, Jhansi, and Fort William. A s till larger 
installation at Meerut is now approaching completion. At Attock the electrical 
machinery is driven by oil-engines,. owing to the high price of coal ; elsewhere 
the machines are worked by steam. The lighting installation at Jhansi has 
been successful, but the punkah-pulling system installed by the contractor 
failed. An improved system is now being erected, which it is confidently 
expected will prove successful. The installation at Fort William has been 
thoroughly efficient in every respect. In the Dalhousie barracks a new 
system of punkah-pulling has been installed, which has proved from the com- 
mencement a complete success. This system would appear to be applicable to 
barracks in general, and it is hoped that the problem of punkah pulling by 
mechanical means has now been finally solved. 

The numerous disappointments and failures in punkah-pulling has caused Electrical fans. 
attention to be directed to electrical fans as a means of ventilation in 
barracks, now that they can be obtained at a reasonable price. When employed 
in barracks the running expenses of fans are theoretically greater than those of 
punkah-motors. If, however, a system of supervision and check is organised 
for the prevention of waste, the excess shoul 1 not be great. For small quarters, 
sergeants* rooms, institutes, churches, eto., fans are undoubtedly most suitable 
and economical ; they have been largely used in such buildings. The barracks 
in Meerut have been fitted experimentally partly with fans and partly with 
punkah-motors. 

The future development of electrical installations depends on financial 
considerations. There is no question that they are far more costly then the 
punitive systems of lighting and ventilation which they replace. On the 
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other hand the benefits conferred upon the soldier by these installations are so 
considerable, and the diminution in drunkenness, crime, and sickness are so 
marked where the barracks are thus rendered attractive and comfortable, that 
there is no doubt as to the desirability of proceeding with the scheme as funds 
permit. Sufficient data have now been obtained to enable estimates to be prepared 
with considerable accuracy. Working expenses will probably shew a tendency 
to decrease as the staff obtain more experience. With a view to the en* 
forcement of economy in the installation and working of electrical systems, 
elaborate rules to regulate the preparation and working of these systems have 
been brought into force from the 1st October 1904. The expenditure on these 
installations has already been considerable as is shown below > 

Statement showing the expenditure on Electrical and Mechanical installations in 

Cantonments. 


I 


Station. 


10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

16 

16 

17 


Bareilly,'— Electrical punkah-palling Installation,.. 


ITmballa,— Compressed air (system) punkah-pulling 
Installation... ... 

Jh ansi, — Installation of Electrical Light and 
punkah-pulling 

Calcutta, — Fort William experimental Electrical pun 
iah-pulling Installation. . . 

Calcutta,— Barrackpoie Heatly and Gresham's 
system of punkah-pulling 

Calcutta, -Port William, Electrical Installation 
in Fort 

Calcutta,— A lipore Electrical light Installation 
at Amy Clothing Factory 

Calcutta,— A lipore Electrical Installation in Sta- 

tion Hospital 

Calcutta.— Alipore. Electrical lights and fans 
Native Infantry Officers' quarters ... 

Bareilly,— Experimental work, etc. ... 

Generali — Motors fans and switches for teats 

Attack,— Electrical light and punkah-pulling Ins- 
tallation at— *•* ... ... 


Delhi,— Repairs, etc., of Durbar stores ... 

Delhi, Fort,— Electrioal Installation 

Roorkee, — Establishment of Electrical Workshop .. 

Meernt,— Electrioal Installation in Cantonment ... 

Edflerpore Dockyard,— Electrioal light and fans 
Marine House (Deputy Director's quarters) 


Amount 

of 

estimate. 

Totals 
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up to 
1904-05. 

Probable 
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1905-06. 

Remakes. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1,87,918 

1,87,918 


Original estimate was for 
Rs 1,36,196, cost of com* 
pletion Rs. 1,87,918. 
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I 

M. 
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M. 
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port is awaited. 
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ed. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Bis Excellency the Right Bonourable George Nathaniel, Baron Curzon 
of Kedleston, B.C., G.M.S.I , G.M.I.E., took his seat as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India on the 6th January 1899. Between' the 1st May and lBth 
December 1904 , Bis Excellency the Right Honourable Arthur Oliver Villievs , 
Baron Ampthill, G.C.I.E., Governor of Madras, succeeded to the office during 
the temporary absence of Lord Curzon, who then resumed his seat as Governor- 
General until the 18th November 1905 , when he left the country. 

In January 1899 the appointment of Commander-In-Chief in India was 
held temporarily by Lieutenant - General Sir C. E. Nairne, K. C.B., until the 
arrival of General Sir W. Lockhart , G.C.B., K.C.S.I. , the permanent incum- 
bent who died in 18th March 1900. General Sir d. _P. Balmer, G.C.I.E. , was 
then appointed provisional Commander-in- Chief, and was confirmed in the 
appointment on 19th March 1900. Be was succeeded by General Viscount 
Kitchener, Q.C.B., G.C.M.G., etc., on 98th November 1909. 

At the time of Lord Curzon* s assumption of office the Member of Council 
in charge of the Military Department was the Bon*ble Major-General Sir 
Edwin Benry Bay ter Gotten , K.C.I.E., CB., (appointed G.C.I.E., 1st January 
1901). On expiry of his tenure in April 1901, General Gotten was succeeded by 
the Hon’ble Major-General Sir Edmond Roche Elies , K.C.B. R.A. , who 
assumed office on the 11th April 1901. This officer received the order of Knight- 
hood of the Indian Empire on the 1st January 1904, and has held office until 
the departure of Lord Curzon for Europe. 

The appointments in the Military Department and in the departments of 
the Army directly subordinate to. the Military Department have been filled by 
the following officers during Lord Curzon* s tenure of office 

Secretary. 

Major-General P. J. Maitland, C.B., I. A, 

Major-General Sir E. G. Barrow, K.C.B., I.A„ 

* 

Major-General E. DeBrath, C.X.E., I. A. 


Colonel H. B. B. Watkis, I 
1st Deputy Secretary. 

Colonel E. G. Barrow, C.B., I.A. 

Colonel E. DeBrath, I.A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Wilson, I.A. 
(Officiating). 

’ Brevet- Lieutenant-Colonel H. Mullaly, R.E. 
(Officiating pro tern.) 

Colonel M. H. S. Grover, I.A. (Officiating 
pro tern.). 

Colonel H. B. B. Watkis, I.A. * 

Lieutenant- Colonel H. T. Kenny, LA. 
(Officiating). 


A. (Officiating). 

2nd Deputy Secretary. 

Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel E. DeBratk, LA- 

Major (temporary Lieutenant-Colonel) P. Gv 
Cardew, I. A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. T. Kenny, I.A. 

Major W. A. Liddell, B.E. (Officiating). 
Major B. Holloway, I.A. (Officiating). 
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Assistant Secretaries. 


Major J. Dallas, R.E. 

Major H. F. S. Ramsden, I. A. 

Captain C. H. Selwyn, I. A. 

Captain F. G. Cardew, I.A. 

Captain I. Phillips, I.A. (Officiating). 

Captain T. A. Harrison, I.A. 

Captain H. T. Kenny, I.A. 

Captain W. A. Liddell, R.E. 

Brevet- Ma jor "W. G. L. Beynon, D.S.O., I.A. 
(Additional). 

Captain A. R. H. Garden, I. A. (temporary) 
Captain B. Holloway, I.A. 


Captain W. B. Douglas, I. A. (Officiating). 

Captain H. C. Holman (Additional). 

Brevet-Major F. J. Moberly, D.S.O., I.A. 

Captain J. H. Hudson, I.A. (Officiating). 

Captain H. W. R. Senior, LA. (Officiating). 

Captain S. W. King, I. A. (temporary Addi- 
tional). 

Captain H. H. F. Turner, I.A. (temporary 
Additional) . 

Captain H. G. W. Chandler, I. A. 

Captain R. F. G* Bond, R E. (Officiating). 
Major A. H. Bridges, I.A. (Officiating). 


Accountant-General, Military 

Department. 

Colonel J. A. Miley, C S.I., I.A. 


Departments. 


Director-General of Ordnance 
in India. 


Director-General Military 
Works. 


Major-General R. Waco, C.B., 
E.A. 


Major-General S. C. Turner, R.E. 


Brevet- Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. 
LeG. Anderson, C.B., I.A. 

Brevet-Colonel H. F. S. Ramadan, 
. I.A. (Officiating). 

Director-General, Supply and 
Transport ( late Commissariat De- 
partment}, now Director-General 
of Contracts and Registration. 


Major-General 0. H. Scott, C.B. 
K A. 


Director-General, Army 
Remount Department. 


Major-General W. T. Shone, CJB, 
D.S.O,, R.E. 

Major-General H. W. Duperier, R.E. 
Colonel S. Grant, R.E. (Officiating). 
Director of Army Clothing. 


Major-General T. F. Hobday, C.B., 


Colonel H. Goad, A.-D.-C., I.A. 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. A. Buokland, 
I.A. 


Major-General L. W. Christopher, 
C.B..LA 


•Lieutenant-Colonel R.C. Broome, 
LA. (Officiating). 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. 
I.A. 


R. Marrett, 


Major-General H. M. P- Hawkea. 
C.B. 


Marine Department. 
Captain W. S. Goodridgo, R.N. 
Captain G. H. Hewett, R, N. 


In the period under review, the following officers 
appointments at Army Head Quarters : — 


have held the principal 


Adjutant General* Quarter Jktaster General, 


Major-General Sir W, G. Nicholson, 
K.C.B., British Service. 

Major-General Sir E. R. Elies, K.O.B., 
British Service (Officiating). 

Major-General H. L. Smith-Dorrien, 
D.S.O., British Service. 

Major-General B. Duff, O.B., O.I.E , 
Indian Army. 


Brigadier- General Sir A. Gaselee, 
K.O.B., Indian Army (Officiating). 

Major-General G. Henry, Continuous 
Service Royal Engineers. 

Major-General Sir J. W. Murray, 
ii.OkB., British Service. 

M £ 3 ?£ General H * °* Sclater, OB., 
British Service. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

DETAILS OF FRONTIER POLICY. 
Withdrawal of Troops from the North-West Frontier. 

Chitral. 


In connection with the general organisation of the military forces on the 
frontier the Secretary of State in January 1898 drew the attention of Lord 
Elgin’s Government to the necessity for concentration, and for the retention of 
regular troops on the most important lines of communication alone. The 
Government of India was also asked to consider the advisability of strength- 
ening such posts as might be designed for defence by regular troops. 

In the following June the Government of India replied that the reasons 
which had led to the occupation of Chitral in 1895 would necessitate the retention 
of troops there for some considerable time. In November of the same year it 
was, however, stated that the eventual reduction of the Chitral garrison to a 
single battalion was possible, and that the force should be concentrated in a 
strongly fortified post at Chitral. If feasible, it was intended that levies should 
be raised to hold Drosh and certain other posts. 


The wisdom of these proposals was questioned by Lord Curzon, who 
pointed out that the real danger of our position in Chitral lay in the 70 
miles of road between Chakdara and Dir, that is in Pathan and not 
Chitral territory. Consequently in his opinion it was essential that the garrison, 
reduced to one battalion, should be located as near to the Lowarai pass as 
possible, preferably at Upper Drosh. To guard against the contingency of a 
serious attack being made against a single regiment marching in relief of the 
Chitral garrison. Lord Curzon proposed that the second battalion then quarter- 
ed in Chitral should, on the occasion of the annual relief, he utilised as 
escort as far as to the Lowarai Pass, hut that it should ordinarily form 
part of the garrison of the Malakand or of the moveable column at Khar. 

It was decided, accordingly, that an officer should be deputed to Chitral Order in Council, 
for the purpose of reporting on the best arrangements practicable for a re- 1 m r *”* 
duced force of one battalion. For this duty Colonel Thurburn, R.E., was 
selected, and, pending the receipt of his recommendations, the annual Chitral 
reliefs were postponed from the spring to the autumn of 1899. 


On receipt of Colonel Thurbum’s report the following measures were decid- order in Council, 
ed on, and subsequently received the sanction of the Secretary of State issa 21 * 6 Apta 

(a) The reduction of the garrison of the Chitral Valley by one battalion daud B 4 th°May X 89 £k’ 
after the completion of defensive works ; the strength of the f Appendu No - 
future garrison being fixed at 1 battalion, 2 mountain guns, and 
1 Company of Sappers and Miners. 


(&) The location at Upper Drosh of the whole of the Chitral garrison, 
except one and a half companies stationed in Chitral fort as an 
escort to the political officer. It was intended that the fort at 
TJpper Drosh should be enlarged as cheaply as possible, and so 
designed that it might be defensible by two and a half companies 
after the moveable column had moved out. 
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(c) The provision of such, additional defensive works as w ere necessary 

for the greater security of Chitral fort and bridge. 

(d) The constitution of a body of 200 Chitral levies under the already 

existing tribal system. 

(e) The improvement of the road from Chitral to Gupis by blasting a 

mule track at the important “ parish 

Shortly afterwards effeot was given to these decisions. The fort at Upper 
Drosh was reconstructed on the lines proposed at a cost of Rs. 2,67,600. An 
expenditure of Rs. 76,000 was incurred on the improvement of the road from 
Chitral to Gupis. The reduction of the Chitral garrison by one battalion and 
half a field hospital was effected in the autumn reliefs of 1899. Recently the 
garrison has been still further reduced by six sections of Sappers and Miners. 

In 1902 the Defence Committee urged the importance of establishing 
m. d. letter No. telegraphic communication between Gilgit and Chitral, already recommended 
isos? ky Colonel Thurburn, Sanction was given in the following year to the cons- 
truction of the line, which was incorporated in the general system of Imperial 
telegraphs for working and maintenance. 

Communications with Chitral and the Swat Valley. 


In relation to the maintenance of communications with Chitral Lord 


Despatch No. 97, — 

dated 2 B r d June Elgin’s Government proposed the construction of works impregnable against 
tribal attack, at the Malakand, Cliakdara and Dargai, for occupation by 2 
battalions of Native Infantry and 1 squadron of cavalry. Moreover since, 
in their opinion, the scheme of defence would not be complete without a 
supporting force, they proposed to retain in the position it then occupied 
* 1 Squadron of Native Cavalry. the moveable column* stationed at Khar, 

2 Native "infantry battalions. a village situated between the Malakand 

1 Company of Sappers and Miners, . and Chakdara. The future strength and 

location of this force were questions reserved for consideration when matters 
had reached a more settled stage. It was intimated that the Chakdara bridge 
would need improvement or reconstruction. In sanctioning these proposals 
daSrS^ngS^ 6 Secretar ? of State suggested that the supporting force would be more 
satisfactorily placed at or near Nowshera, from whence the Malakand garrison 
could be supported promptly and effectively in case of need by the railway 
which was then projected. It was, however, agreed as a temporary expedient 
that the moveable column should remain at Khar, pending the opening of the 
railway from Nowshera to Dargai, and until fanaticism bad lost its influence 
over the tribes in the vicinity. 


In the meantime work had progressed on the more urgent buildings 
in connection with the Malakand and Chakdara defences. Subsequently 
an estimate was accepted amounting to Rs. 2,27,776, for completing the accom- 
modation and defences of the Malakand Kota! on a much more modest scale 
than had originally been contemplated. 


A year later (1900) the question of the retention of the moveable 
column at Khar was again raised; but it appeared desirable that the force 
should remain in the Swat Valley until the close of the financial year of 
*900-01, yrhen it was hoped that the Nowshera-Pargai railway would 
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Be open, that the Malakand defences would be complete, and that 
ano f her relief of the Chitral garrison would have been safely carried out. 

When the time for withdrawal approached there was some difference of 
opinion regarding the safety of the measure. Sir Power Palmer, having regard to 
the approaching completion of the railway, advocated the removal of the column 
at the end of 1900, and its location at Nowshera ; but the political authorities 
strongly protested against withdrawal or even reduction. In March 1900, the 
railway being finished, the Commander* in-Chief again recommended the imme- 
diate reduction of the strength of the column: the new Political Agent (Captain , - 

Archer), however, urged the necessity for the presence of the troops until the 
completion of the fort at Dargai, and of the new bridge at Chakdara. Lord Curzon 
was strongly opposed to these protracted delays and intimated that he was prepared 
to assume the responsibility which the local and political officers were too timid 
to undertake. It was however, eventually decided to postpone reduction of the 
column until after the passage of the Chitral reliefs in the autumn of 1901 ; 
then the force was reduced to 1 battalion, 1 mountain battery and 1 company ' . 

of sappers. 

Finally, these remaining troops were dispersed in May 1902 because of the 
danger to which such a small force was exposed, when camped in the open. At 
this date a fortified serai (costing about Us. 2,50,000) was in process of construc- 
tion at Dargai ; and the old bridge at Chakdara was being replaced by a new 
bridge (cost R s. 4,62,685) , capable of carrying a 2 ' 6" gauge railway. This bridge 
was subsequently opened for traffic in March 1903, by His - Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught. The completion of these roads and defences has rendered 
communications with Chitral secure. For the immediate support of the Malakand 
in case of attack a moveable column has been organised, consisting of 1 regi- 
ment of Native Cavalry, 1 battery of Native Mountain Artillery, 1 Company 
of Sappers and Miners and 3 battalions of Native Infantry — in all 3,200 com- 
batants. A reserve column has also been detailed comprising 1 battery, Native 
Mountain Artillery, 2 battalions of British Infantry, 3 battalions of Native 
Infantry, 1 Company of Sappers and Miners, with auxiliary units. Combined, 
these columns will form a field force of nearly 8,000 combatants. 

The Khybeb. 

After the close of the operations against the Afridis in January 1898, a full 
brigade of infantry, supported by a battery of mountain artillery and a Com- 
pany of Sappers and Miners, was stationed at Landi Kotal pending the decision 
of Government as to the permanent arrangements which should be made for the 
occupation of the Khyber. 

In respect to the Khyber Pass Lord Elgin's Government rejecting proposals 
for the retention in the place of regular troops, had ia J uly 1898 recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State the construction of a fort or strong post at Dg ^ h No 10g _ 
Landi Kotal on the elevation kuown as Suffolk Hill, together with *Be dated 7tn 
improvement of the waterworks and of the existing defensible serai; as (Appendix No. 5.) 
Vfell as the reconstruction or improvement of the defences of other posts ou the 
route. It was intended that these defenoes should he garrisoned by an irre- 
gular corps under British officers, named the Khyber Militia. Exclusive of the 
light railway which it was intended to construct in the Khyber, the works 
included in this scheme were estimated to cost about Rs. 15 lakhs ; the fort 
on Suffolk Hill accounted for 8| lakhs of this amount. 
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The scheme comprised the maintenance for the support of the militia of 
a moveable column, consisting of the 1st Infantry Brigade of the field army 
quartered at Peshawar and Nowshera, and of a complement of sappers and 
miners, artillery, and cavalry from other stations. The troops of the column 
•were to re ma in in their respective stations unless required to concentrate at 
Peshawar, where the necessary transport, supplies, etc., would be maintained 
in readiness. 

The Secretary of State sanctioned any expenditure on works that might 
asted^tt August, be required for the force to be placed eventually in the Khyber, and agreed, 
1888 ’ subject to such further consideration as might be needed after fuller experience, 

that both Landi Kotal and the Khyber should be garrisoned by a militia. 

In January 1899, Sir E. Oollen raised the question whether the great ex- 
penditure incurred by the up-keep of a brigade at Landi Kotal could not be 
Note of 30 th reduced. The matter was submitted to Lord Ourzon who pointed out that it was 
januwj 1899. 'fi r8 t necessary to decide the nature of the military and strategical dispositions 
required to carry out the policy laid down in broad outline by the Secretary of 
State. Terms had been made with the Afridis, their allowances had been 
restored, and they bad been informed that a militia would be recruited from 
them ; but on the other hand Government retained a free hand to construct 
Toads or a railway through the pass ; and to maintain a garrison at Landi 
Kotal or elsewhere as seemed to them to he desirable. Then, accepting 
the necessity for two battalions of militia, each 600 strong, on terms of service 
distinct from those of the regular army, Lord Curzon proceeded to dis- 
cuss the nature of the fortification which should be constructed at Landi Kotal, 
and demonstrated the futility of a elaborate fort seeing that the garrison would 
ordinarily be composed of Afridi irregulars. Finally, in regard to the proposal to 
make a road-bed for a nai row gauge railway from Peshawar to Landi Kotal, 
His Excellency pointed out that the Kabul river line must be the true 
aud inevitable line of railway advance, and consequently that the future 
policy of Government ought not to be compromised by the premature 
construction of a parallel line in another and less desirable quarter. More- 
over it appeared that the advantage gained by the existence of a subsidiary 
line of railway to Landi Kotal would not be worth the cost of its construction. 
Eor political reasons, the offence it would give to the Afridis, the danger of 
obstruction on their part, and the general effect which would be produoed by 
the permanent occupation of the pass, the construction of a railway on the 
Khyber alignment was undesirable. 

His Excellency proposed that the organisation of the Khyber militia should 
be proceeded with ; that the plans of the defences and works at Landi Kotal 
should be revised with a view to the reduction of expenditure; that the strength 
of the regular brigade in the Khyber should he reduced at an early date ; 
and that the Government of India should abandon the proposal to prepare a 
road-bed for a 2 ' 6 " gauge railway from Peshawar to Landi Kotal. These sug- 
gestions were not fully accepted by the Oommauder-in-Chief, wliose dpinibn 
had previously been expressed in favour of the garrisoning of Landi Kotal by 
regular troops. Sir William Lockhart represented the desirability of planting a 
strong fort, armed with artillery, at Landi Kotal to serve not only as an advanced 
base, which in the event of a rapid advance into Afghanistan, would permit 
of a reduction of the number of troops on the lines of communication, and 
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as a pointd' crppui to a force acting on the defensive : but principally for 
the purpose of dominating the pass. Should it not be possible to commence a 
railway by the Kabul River route during the life of Amir Abdul Rahman Khan, 

Sir William Lockhart recommended the construction of a narrow gauge line 
from Jamrud to Landi Kotal. 

After discussion in Council, the Government of India recommended that 
the force holding Landi Kotal and the Khyber should be a local force, called 
the Khyber Rifles, composed of 1,200 men, divided into 2 battalions with a staff to secretary of state’. 

(Appendix Ko. 6.) 

of 6 British officers in all. The original proposals were much modified. The 
contemplated fort on Suffolk Hill was abandoned and, in lieu, improvements 
in the existing defensible serai were alone suggested, with the addition of four 
blockhouses in the vicinity; the total cost being estimated at Rs. 1,90,000. 

A reduction was also promised in the former estimates of 6 lakhs for the posts 

in the Khyber between Landi Kotal and Jamrud. The extension of the main 

line of railway from Peshawar to Jamrud was recommended in preference , p««p*tch No. ui, 

to the proposed road-bed for a lighter line up the Khyber ; the construction of to secretary of state. 

a railway towards Dacca along the Kabul river bank being postponed in (Appendlx No ' 7 ' i 

view of the objection raised by the Amir to the existence of any railway in his 

territory, and because of the absence of a suitable terminus within our border. 

The reduction of the Khyber brigade was also proposed. 

With the approval of the Secretary of State all these measures were carried 
out. The Khyber Rifles were duly organised, and have proved entirely satis- 
factory in their conduct. The defences of Landi Kotal and the pass were even- 
tually completed for a sum of about B| lakhs, that is, at a saving of 11 £ lakhs on 
the initial cost of the original proposals. The , railway was extended to Jamrud 
without any opposition on the part of the Afridis, at a time when their 
attention was diverted elsewhere ; no trouble has been experienced in its work- 
ing. The brigade of troops was withdrawn from the Khyber in December 
1899, after the recruitment of the Khyber Rifles to their full strength. Finally 
four days’ supplies for the Khyber moveable columns were stored at Landi 
Kotal. 

Since the withdrawal of regular troops the history of the internal adminis- 
tration of the Khyber has been without serious incident, and therefore has been 
thoroughly successful. The Afridis have witnessed the decline of their power 
over the Khyber route in consequence of the construction of a subsidiary com- 
munication through the Mullagori country ; and more recently still have been 
confronted with the commencement of the important railway on the Kabul 
river bank which will entirely destroy all vestige of their control, nevertheless, 
so far from showing active hostility to these measures, the tribesmen the 
Khyber rifles have proved themselves loyal and efficient soldiers of the King 
in such frontier disputes with the Amir’s subjects as have taken place. 

For immediate reinforcement of the Militia Garrisons in tide Khyber, a 
moveable column has been organised from the troops in the Peshawar division, 
consisting of 2 battalions of British Infantry, the same number of Native 
Infantry, a. squadron of Native Cavalry, 1 British Mountain Battery, 1 
battery of Royal Field Artillery, 1 company of Sappers and Miners, and other 
auxiliary units. 
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The Samana and Miranzai. 

Lord Curzon has summarised as follows the events connected w itli the local* 
ity which took place prior to his assumption of office : — 

u After the ter min ation of the frontier war in 1897, the Government of India 
entered upon a discussion of their future military and political policy along 
the entire line of the North-Western border from Ohitral to Waziristan. In 
this discussion the treatment of the position on the Samana Ridge naturally- 
played an important part. A good deal of difference of opinion being displayed 
at head- q uar ters, it was decided to appoint an expert Committee to advise the 
Government on the subject. This Committee reported in May 1898, submitting 
two proposals, known henceforward as Scheme A and Scheme B. 

“ The essence of Scheme A was the maintenance of a strong garrison of 
one battalion Native infantry, forty gunners, four mountain guns, and two guns 
of position at one point upon the Samana Range, viz., Fort Lockhart, the 
occupation of five other posts upon or near to the ridge by police, and the 
abandonment of the remaining positions. The object of this powerful garrison 
was that a moveable column of 500 rifles and 4 guns might always be available 
to move about the ridge. Meanwhile a larger moveable column of two batta- 
lions, four squadrons and a mountain battery for the support of the 
Samana position was provided for by a proposed increase of the garrison of 
Kohat; and it was suggested that an advanced section of this moveable 
column, consisting of two squadrons of cavalry, might be detached from their 
base and kept at Kurram and Hangu, where lines would require to be built 
for them, and that a reserve of supplies for two months should also be main- 
tained at Hangu under the cavalry detachment to be stationed there. Thus 
this scheme provided in reality for three moveable columns or detachments 
of differing strength and motive, viz., (1) a moveable column on the ridge 
to protect the post on the latter ; (2) a small detached moveable column of 
cavalry below the ridge to support No. 1 ; and (8) a large moveable column at 
' Kohat to support both No. 1 and No. 2. The cost of these proposals was esti- 
mated at 7 lakhs (including 2 lakhs required in any case for new lines at 
Kohat). 

“ The Committee further strongly recommended the construction of a light 
gauge frontier railway from Khushalgarh to Kohat (32 miles), and expressed 
a desire to see it extended from Kohat to Thai (61 miles) ; the estimated 
cost of such a line from Khushalgarh to Thai (93 miles) being 37 lakhs. 
The existence of this railway would, they held, enable the force on the Kohat- 
Kurram line to be nltimately reduced by one battalion of Native infantry. 

« Scheme B was of an entirely different character. It did not propose 
any moveable column or extensive garrison upon the ridge itBelf . The latter 
was to he held by comparatively small posts — two of them (Forts Lockhart and 
Cavagnari) garrisoned by regulars— -the remainder by police ; and for their 
support a moveable column of two battalions, four squadrons, and six guns 
was to he located at Haogu, Togb, or Doaba, in the Miranzai Valley below 
the range, Kohat retaining its ordinary garrison. The initial cost of this 
scheme would be a little under 3 lakhs. But the cost of the proposed 
cantonment in Miranzai was calculated at 7 to 8 lakhs. A railway from 
-Khushalgarh to Kobat, and if possible to Thai, was a concomitant of 
Scheme B equally with Scheme A. 
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e< Scheme A was accordingly adopted by the Government of India, and 
formally recommended by them to the Secretary of State in a despatch 
dated August 4th, 1898. "While stating the reasons for this decision, the 
despatch nevertheless contained a remarkable paragraph (3) indicating the 
desire entertained by the Government of India to withdraw our troops from the 
Samana as soon as such a course could be adopted with dignity and safety. 

“ Before a reply had been received from the Secretary of State, Sir W. 
Lockhart, who had succeeded as Commander-in-Chief, * * signified 

his acceptance of Scheme A ‘in so far as it referred to the Samana Range 
and Kurram Valley ’ ( i.e ., a very small segment of the scheme only), hut 
advocated an increase of the supporting garrisons beyond and above that con- 
sidered necessary by the Committee, aod further recommended the construction 
of a new cantonment at Togh for a moveable column of two battalions, one 
regiment of cavalry, and one native mountain battery ; ELohat being in his 
opinion unhealthy and unsuitable for the purposes either of a larger garrison 
than at present, or as the base of a moveable column. He also advocated the 
construction of a light railway from ICushalgarh to Kohat. The entire 
initial cost of Sir W. Lockhart’s proposal is estimated at eleven lakhs, or, if we 
exclude the two lakhs that would, under Scheme A, require to be spent upon 
new lines at Koliat, nine lakhs ; in other words, an excess of 4 lakhs over and 
above the proposals sent home by the Government of India.” 

It will be seen that the distribution recommended by Sir William Lockhart 
more closely approximated Scheme B than Scheme A. This resemblance was 
accentuated by a later proposal that the garrison of regulars on the Samana 
should be divided between JForts Lockhart and Cavagnari. 

The Viceroy then raised the question whether it was obligatory or desirable 
that the Samana should remain in military occupation. It had already been 
admitted that Imperial policy would not be affected by a garrison on the ridge 
since it would neither assist nor hinder movement by the Kurram valley 
to or from Afghanistan. Nor in order to protect the Miranzai road and valley 
was it necessary to locate a force in a position which suffered from so many 
military disadvantages in relation to configuration of ground and indefensibility of 
water-supply. This object could be accomplished in other ways. The strongest 
argument in favour of the retention of a military garrison was the loss of pres- 
tige which would be occasioned by retirement. In these circumstances His 
^Excellency opposed any additional expenditure on the fortification of the Samana, 
other than that which might be essential, pending the transfer of the forts to 
the border militia or police — a Native force under British officers to whom he 
proposed to hand over gradually both the Kurram and Samana. But with these 
proposals he coupled two conditions, namely, the construction of a light railway 
from Kushalgarh to Kohat and the examination of the question rif forming a 
cantonment in the Miranzai valley, for the support both of the Kurram and the 
Samana. 

On the assumption that the Samana was to be abandoned as a military 
station. Sir W. Lockhart thought that the forts there might be held by a mixed 
body called the “ Samana Rifles,” if organised on the lines of the Khyber Corps. 
But he considered that the Samana should remain a cantonment because it Was 
healthy and would relieve pressure in stations below, besides possessing obvious 
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advantages as a military post of observation. The complete abandonment of the 
ridge would in his opinion injure our prestige and leave the inhabitants of the 
Miranzai valley exposed to tribal raids, from which they had suffered during 
many years previous to 1890. He recommended the improvement of the 
defences of Forts Lockhart and Cavagnari, and the location of the supporting 
force in the Miranzai valley. Sir E. Collen considered that entire 
withdrawal from the Samana bad become impossible ; that it would 
be looked upon as a sign of surrender and weakness, and would be 
followed by an extensive series of raids involving costly retaliatory 
measures. Strategically he did not consider that the Samana had any 
special value except in a purely local sense ; but it protected the Miranzai 
Valley more efficiently than a chain of posts on the road below ; commanded the 
road into Orakzai and Afridi country ; and, moreover, covered the road from 
Kohat to Thai and the Kurram in a part of the frontier where the road 
runs parallel to the frontier, and therefore possesses the disadvantage of a line of 
communication parallel to the enemy’s front. He was accordingly in favour of 
locating a garrison of not less than one battalion and four mountain guns in 
strong forts on the ridge, and preferred concentration of the whole at Fort 
Lockhart to dispersion between that post and Fort Cavagnari. He agreed to 
the formation of a corps of Samana Rifles, and of placing them, in the first 
instance, in Fort Cavagnari and the minor posts, awaiting events before finally 
withdrawing the regular troops. 

Order in Council It was then decided in Council that a force of 450 military police should 
i 899 . e24tllof Marcl1 be organised for duty on the Samana ; that the withdrawal of regular troops 
both from the Samana and from the Kurram should be contingent oh tho 
formation of a new cantonment in the Miranzai Valley for the support of both 
positions ; and that when the police had been raised, the Punjab Government 
should be asked to advise as to the desirability of withdrawing the garrison of 
regular troops from the Samana. Subject to the result of enquiries which 
were being made, it was agreed to recommend to the Secretary of State the 
construction of a light military railway on the 2' 6" gauge, from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat. 

The Government of the Punjab at once proposed that the garrison of 
Shinawari (a wing of Native infantry) should be reduced to 70 rifles, and that 
the withdrawal of this reduced detachment should be effected on the completion of 
the remodelment of the fort, which should then be handed over to the border 
police;, also that the squadron of cavalry located in the Miranzai Valloy, then 
divided between Usterzai (£ squadron), Hangu ($ squadron), and Kai (J 
squadron), should be concentrated at Hangu. In the following month the local 
Government submitted proposals for the employment of military police in 
place of regulars for the defence of the Samana, after a period of not less than 
18 months, as the ultimate transfer would be contingent on the establishment 
of a cantonment in the Miranzai Valley. 

These decisions and the opinion of the Punjab Government were oommuni- 
: f cated - to tlle Secretary of State, and with his sanction the measures were pro- 

£&■ isu. ceeded with. 

(Appendix So. 2.) 

The establishment of a cantonment in the Miranzai Valley had hitherto 
been considered an essential part of any scheme for the occupation of the 
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Samana. Accordingly a Committee had been ordered to assemble in April 
1899 for the purpose of determining the most suitable site for a moveable 
column of a Native mountain battery, a Native cavalry regiment, and 2 
regiments of Native infantry. The Committee submitted its preliminary 
report on the 1st May. They chose the Torawari position which, from a 
political point of view, was pronounced by Mr. 1/. White* King (Deputy 
Commissioner) to be all that could be desired; strategically it was well 
placed, as from thence a moveable column could reach Thai, Shinawari, or 
the Samana in a single march. The final report of the Committee was received 
in the" Military Department in June 1899, when the total cost of the new 
cantonment was placed at 20 lakhs approximately. A month later it was 
reported that the water-supply of the new cantonment would offer great 
difficulties. 

The large increase in the estimates of expenditure which had previously 
been stated to be about 7 or 8 lakhs only, conjoined with a fresh proposal by 
the Commander-in-Chief for an increase of the moveable column by one batta- 
lion, awakened doubts in Lord Curzon’s mind as to the desirability of constructing 
a new cantonment at Torawari, which is within 50 miles of Kohat. The suit- 
ability of the site being also questionable, he proposed the construction only of an 
experimental camp in the first instance, until experience had been gained of the 
locality. Sir William Lockhart concurred in this suggestion and, with the appro- 
val of the Secretary of State, orders were issued for the formation of a camp of this 
nature for a garrison of 2 guns, 2 squadrons of Native cavalry and one regiment 
of Native infantry. The experimental camp, however, on investigation promised 
to prove to be more expensive than had been anticipated, since it was necessary 
to provide accommodation of a semi-permanent type, so that the troops might 
not suffer in health. The expenditure thus threatened to exceed 1 lakh. 
Accordingly on the 18th April 1900 at a Conference held between Their Ex— 
cellencies the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief and the Hon’ble Military 
Member, it was decided that the proposed railway would afford the means of 
supporting the Samana and Kurrarn posts to a sufficient extent without the 
establishment of a cantonment at Torawari, and that the experimental camp 
might be abandoned. Orders for the withdrawal of the troops were issued on 
the 30th of April. In coming to this decision the Government of India was 
actuated by the altered circumstances of the case. The cantonment scheme 
had been the outcome of two main causes— (1) the military necessity for 
affording support to the militia outposts in the event of trouble, and (2) the 
alleged unsuitability of the existing cantonment of Kohat for this purpose, 
owing to indifferent water-supply, and to its distance from the Samana 
and the Kurram. Conditions, however, bad altered. Improvements had 
been effected in the water-supply of Kohat, which would greatly ameliorate 
the health of that station. The early construction of the Kushalgarh- 
Kohat railway, with an extension in the direction of Hangu and pos- 
sibly to Thai, was contemplated. The military and civil authorities on the 
frontier at the later date, moreover, were unanimous in the opinion that a more 
effective support would be given both to the Samana and the Kurram positions, 
and a greater degree of general security to the Kohat-Bannu section of the 
border, by the existence of a railway than by the creation of a cantonment at 
Torawari The distances between strategic points are small. Prom Kohat to 
Hhngu, at the foot of the Samana, is only 25 miles ; while Thai, in the Kurram 
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valley, lies only 35 miles further away. A situation on the Samana, or in the 
Kurram could scarcely he contemplated in which railway connection with Kohat 
would not supply military relief or support with a celerity adequate to the 
emergency ; and at least equal, if not superior, to that which would be afforded 
by a cantonment at Torawari. Besides, the addition of a second permanent 
cantonment within 50 miles of Kohat, whilst entailing very great initial and 
recurring expense, would also dupliexto the possible poiuts of attack upon this 
portion of the frontier, and would necessitate the shutting up of an additional 
body of troops for the defence of the cantonment, in the event of a serious 
rising or emergency. Moreover, it was intended to further strengthen the 
strategical position of Kohat by the construction of a cart road through the 
Eohat pass connecting that place with Peshawar. 


Military despatch The intention to abandon tlie proposal for a cantonment at Torawari 
JuneT9oo,to Secre- was communicated to the Secretary of State, and was sanctioned by him. 

to.) The other measures contemplated by Government for the control of the 
Samana were meanwhile making good progress. Port Lockhart, Crag Picquofc, 
Lhar Post and Port Cavagnari (Gulistan) had by this time been remodelled 
at a cost of Rs. 78,000 ; and preliminary arrangements had been made for the 
railway between Eushalgarh and Kohat. The transfer of the Samana posts from 
the military to the newly -raised corps of Samana rifles was, however, a question 
which offered some difficulty. Although they had reached a fair stage of 
efficiency in drill and equipment by the end of the year 1000, the Government 
of the Punjab deprecated the withdrawal of the regular troops until the rail- 
way had been opened from Kohat to llangu. The Government of India were 
however desirous of making a commencement with their policy of transfer, and 
accordingly two minor posts (Dhar and Sangar) wore occupied by the levies in 
ebruary 1901. Later in the year the Punjab Government again proscribed the 
same condition as a preliminary to the transfer of the more important posts to 
le militia, and as they were supported in their opinion by the military advisors 
o ovemment, it, was decided to postpone action until tho spring of 1002. 
In May 1901 the Punjab Government, being again asked to fix an approxi- 
mate date for the transference of the remaining posts replied on the 12th 

tTf -n ’ ,<m8h tle Samana Eito wpre rca ‘V over at once, it 

* adriSSble *° m&k9 * he el ‘ MSS ^ 


In Wry of the following year the Government of India formally consulted 

Coionel Deane, Agent to the Governor-General, North-West Frontier Province, 

r garding the desirability of withdrawing the regular troops from the Samana, and 
received a report in which he stated that the corps of Samana Rifles were under- 
officered, that the strength was insufficient to provide adequate garrisons for the 
Samana posts, andalso that the men were underpaid and consequently discontented. 

Z ;^rJr Pr ° P0S f Vari0US measures fortl,e Movement of the conditions of 
Council Order, dated . 0 e * tl16 a P£> 011ltm ent of additional officers ; and either tho increase 

f Shinawari Fort by the regular tmops. Tin's report 
;“ me a0 “ e ™ a ‘ as asurpnse io the Government of India who had previously boon 
^t the Corps was in a creditable state of efficiency. They dlTdcd lt 

lmUh^ r °tl! m8tHlC ”’ ? 0d loMu,It m,B * “ ‘>-e hands of r^gnl„r troops 

ta th«* tho renaming posts, including Shinawari, should he transferred to 
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the Samana Rifles* who were also entrusted for a short time with the duty of 
guarding the recently constructed line of railway from Kohat to Thai. To this 
measure Colonel Deane agreed, after the terms of service of the men had been 
improved ; the transfer was duly carried out in May 1902, and reported to 
the Secretary of State in December of this year. A few months previously the 
regular garrison of Fort Lockhart had been reduced by 2 mountain guns. 

The remaining men of the mountain artillery (2 guns) were withdrawn and 
replaced by a detachment of the Frontier Garrison artillery in July 1904. 

Towards the end of 1903 the question of withdrawing the regular garrison 
from Fort Lockhart came again under consideration. Lord Kitchener, though 
strongly supporting the general policy of making over frontier posts to 
militia, hesitated in the case of Fort Lockhart because, in the event of 
the militia proving disloyal, its great strength might render recapture 
a matter of difficulty. Considered as troops, the Commander-in-Chief thought 
that the Samana Rifles were distinctly inferior to other frontier militia corps, 
and that they were also lacking in training and discipline. Moreover he pointed 
out that one-half of the force was composed of Orakzais, who could hardly be 
expected to stand the strain of local influence in case of serious trouble in that 
quarter. In bis opinion the security of the railway was greatly enhanced by 
the presence of regulars in Fort Lockhart since it lay on the line of retreat of 
any tribal force which might attempt to sever railway communications. In 
this opinion the Commander-in-Chief had the support of Sir Edmond Elies 
as well as of the local military authorities. 

The views of Colonel Deane — expressed in March 1904 — were in direct Agent to Governor 
opposition. He saw no reason for reversing the opinion he had given after the isth 

improvement of the organisation of the Samana Rifles that the transfer might u^Uent 

be effected without further delay, and pointed out that the loss of Fort 
Lockhart itself would in no way augment the difficulty of retaking the 
Samana, for no Pathan tribal force would contemplate the occupation of such 
a fort in the face of an attack, as they would thereby place themselves in a 
position endangering their retreat. Nor did he consider that the presence of 
troops in Fort Lockhart would have an appreciable influence on the protection 
of the Miranzai Valley or of the Kohat-Thal railway. It was not as if those 
troops could constantly move about and intercept raiding parties; for an 
isolated fort on the top of a flanking mountain, merely occupied by troops, 
could offer no obstacle to moving gangs of thieves or raiders with the whole 
country-side open to them. 

Lord Kitchener, seeing the divergence of opinion which existed between 
the civil and military authorities, advocated the postponement of the question 
for a year, when, he hoped, it might be possible to withdraw the military objec- 
tions to the course recommended by the authorities of the Frontier Province. 

Lord Curzon was in entire accord with Colonel Deane hut agreed to defer 
further consideration of the question until his return to India in the autumn 
of 1904, , 

The matter was again discussed in January and J une 1906, but on the first 
occasion the military advisers of Government deprecated the transfer of Fort 
Lockhart to the Samana Rifles on the ground that there had been some unrest 
among the Afridis, and that it would be desirable to await the result of the 
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negociations of the Dane Mission at Kabul. On the latex date Lord Kitchener 
strongly opposed the measure on the ground that the safety of the Kurram line 
of comm un ications, which under the new scheme of organisation of the Indian 
Army had become an essential feature of any adYanoe into Afghanistan, must 
necessarily be placed beyond doubt in time of war, by the military occupation 
m ent reig d e mi D oXw of the Samana. Sir Edmond Elies suggested a compromise which invol- 
juiTrftoiSntVed a change in constitution of the Samana Rifles hitherto entirely recruit- 
^at eG0 S-WMfc ed from the Orakzais, and the gradual change of the garrison. This proposal 
Frontier Province. was no t acceptable to Lord Kitchener ; and accordingly it was decided to main- 
tain the status quo, with the reservation expressed by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, that the decision should not be held to be binding upon his succes- 
sors. 


In April 1901 the strength of the cavalry detachment at Hangu was reduc- 
ed from 89 to 25 sabres, at which strength it was to remain as long as a cavalry 
detachment was maintained at Thai. At this time there were four posts on the 
Samana — three of which, Sangar, Dhar and Gnlistan, were held by the Samana 
Rifles ; the fourth and principal post, Port Lockhart, being garrisoned by 
regular troops. 


The Kurram Valley. 

The Committee of 1^98, which, with Brigadier-General Elies as president, 
dealt with the questions relating to the occupation of the Samana, also made a 
recommendation regarding the garrison of the Kurram Valley, which like 
that of the Samana forts, would necessarily rely for support upon the 
moveable column, stationed at Kohat or in the Miranzai Valley. They 
recommended the distribution between Parachinar, Sadda and Thai of a regular 
garrison of 1 battalion, 1 squadron of cavalry and 2 guns, and their proposals 
were supported by Sir William Lockhart. A detachment of this strength, hut 
with 4 additional guns, was in occupation of the valley when Lord Curzon 
arrived in the country and when tbe whole question of frontier policy was under 
re-consideration. 

His Excellency pointed out that as there existed an essential similarity in 
our positions on the Samana and in the Kurram, they should both he treated 
in the same way, and he questioned whether we did wisely in maintaining 
regulars in Kurram at all. On the assumption that the Kurram would never be 
used again as a main line of advance into Afghanistan, Lord Curzon deprecated 
the retention of troops in positions so far removed for support as the Kurram, 
and in a oul-desao from whenee they could not be readily transferred when 
they were wanted for a forward move into Afghanistan, or for some other 
service of first-rate importance. He desired to see the Knrram handed over 
to local militia or police as soon as it could be done with safety; until 
such a course became possible, he recommended that the posts should he held 
temporarily by the police and the minimum indispensable garrison of regulars, 
endowing the forts with suoh additional temporary strength as might he neces- 
sary for their security. The other subsidiary measures involved, viz., the con- 
struction of a railway to Kohat-Thal, and a cantonment in Miranzai, have* 
already been referred to under the heading “ Samana and Miranzai.” With 
these views the Commander-iu-Ohief did not agree. Sir William Lockhart 
considered that under certain conceivable conditions it might he necessary to 
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use the Kurram route for an adYance on Kabul, and tliat in any case we 
might be called upon to guard it. Supposing that the Khyber were strong- 
ly held by the Afghans aided by tribesmen, a turning movement, _ vid the 
Kurram might give ns an immense advantage. The road presents few diffi- 
culties for pack transport, except for the fact that the Shutargardan is 
blocked by snow for a few months in winter. On defensive grounds too, the 
holding of the Kurram route was, in the opinion of the Commander-in- Chief, 
essential, for, assuming that our field armies held Jalalabad and Kandahar 
against an enemy established in Afghanistan, a hostile force might cut in 
between these two widely separated bodies, and gain our frontier by means of 
the Shutargardan pass. The location of regular troops in a position such 
as Toghor Doaba in Miranzai for the support of the Kurram met with Sir of 0r ^ h in F e b ° r “ c t y 
William Lockhart’s entire approval. 1889 - 


After consideration of proposals made by the Punjab Government for the 
organisation of militia, the Government of India held that there would be 
no serious difficulty or risk attending the withdrawal of the regular troops from 
the Kurram Valley where the population was loyal, and communicated to the 
Secretary of State their recommendation for an increase to the Kurram militia, 
in the form of a second battalion, 400 strong, under police officers, tbe original 
battalion being given a more military organisation and being provided with 
additional officers. It was said for the support of both the Samana and tbe 
Kurram Valley that a new cantonment would be established in Mirauzai. 

When the Secretary of State had accepted these proposals the organisation of PomtFaf^ated 4th 
the Kurram militia was proceeded with. 


In May 1901 tbe Punjab Government was asked when it would be possible 
for the militia to take over the posts, aud replied that although the militia 
could do so at onoe, it was inadvisable, both in the opinion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and of the local officers, that such a step should be taken until 
the railway between Kohat and Thai, then under construction, was in a 
more advanced state, and until the Kurram posts had been placed in a 
thoroughly defensive condition. In this opinion His Honour had the support 
of the military authorities. A further objection to immediate transfer was 
the fact that the tribes bordering the Kurram were somewhat unsettled. 
Lord Ourzon accepted tbe postponement only because the transfer might 
handicap, at its start, the administration of the new Frontier Province, but 
insisted that withdrawal should be effected in 1902, and that no further delay 
should take place in the improvement of the posts. Accordingly the works 
were pushed on with greater despatch, and during the next few months new 
posts were built at Chapri, Arawali and Teri Mangal in the Kurram Valley, 
and other posts were remodelled. A new fort was constructed near Sadda, and 
the defences of Phrachinar Port were also iinproved. The total cost of the 
works amounted to about Bs> 92,000. 

Colonel Deane, Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province 
reported in January 1902 that the slight difficulty with the tribes bordering 
the Kurram bad blown over, and that regular troops might be withdrawn at 
the end of the following April. His proposal was agreed to with the modification 
that Thai should continue to.be held by regulars until the completion of the rail- 
. way. However, as the Paracliinar and Sadda posts were not expected to he in a 
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defensible condition till the 15th J ane, withdrawal was postponed to that date 
when it was duly carried out. It was, however, decided that Thai, which is the 
present terminus of the railway, should continue to be held by a regular 
garrison of J squadron cavalry and 2 companies of infantry after the troops bad 
evacuated Parachinar and Sadda. This is the present strength of the detach- 
ment in the fort. 

Koh at- Bannu District. 

It had been decided in 1896 to band over certain posts and outposts in the 
Kohat and Bannu districts to Border Military Police, and thus relieve the 
regular troops of these duties; but the frontier outbreak of 1897 intervening, 
the transfer was postponed until after the cessation of operations. It was then 
taken up in connection with the genoral question of the military administration 
of the North-West Prontier. 

Sanction was given in March 1899 to the substitution of Border Military 
Police for regular troops in Bahadur Khel, Port Garnett, Mahomedzai and 
Jjatammar posts in the Kohat District. The total regular garrison of these 
posts had been 26 sabres and 108 rifles. At the same time the transfer of Jani 
Khel and Kurram in the Bannu District was agreed to, the combined regular 
garrisons of which were 12 sabres and 69 rifles. The former was not, however. 
Anally handed over until May 1903, and Kurram continued to be held by a 
small detachment of 12 sabres. In 1904 Kurram was the only outpost held 
by regular troops in the Bannu district. 

Tank in the Dera Ismail Khan District was made over to the Border 
Military Police on the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of tho 
North-West Prontier Province. 

North Waziristan. Thb TbCHi Valeev. 

The history of the military occupation of this valley has been thus recount- 
ed by His Excellency Lord Curzon in a note, dated 19th June 1899 — 

** It was in 1894 that the Government of India first invited the sanction 
of the Secretary of State to the inclusion of the Tochi Valley within the 
sphere of British responsibilities. This step was strongly recommended by 
the military authorities on strategical grounds. By the Toohi, it was declared, 
lay the most direct and easiest route to Ghazni (about 180 miles from Bannu). 
Invaders had once, it was believed, marched down to India this way ; and upon 
the assumption, which has for some time underlain our military policy, that 
in the e«ent of trouble in Afghanistan, we must occupy Ghazni, as well 
as Kabul and Kandahar, it was argued that by this way also ought we to march 
up. It was even suggested that there might be a Tochi railway In the not 
distant future, 

" These strategical considerations were backed by the arguments which 
have never been wanting in any recorded case of an extension of the Indian 
frontier, vi». — (1) that the inhabitants of the valley, the Dawaris or Dauris in 
the lower part, and the Darwesh Khel Wazirs further up, were exceedingly 
anxious for our protection ; (2) that the valley was required as a sanitarium 
for our fever- stricken troops at Bannu. 

* * * • a • 
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“ Meanwliile I must revert for a moment to follow the parallel (but often, 
as it seems to me, inconsistent) movements of our policy, in respect of the 
Tochi, as laid down by the Secretary of State, and as carried out by the 
Government of India on the spot, from the date when the occupation of the 
valley was first sanctioned. When Sir H. Fowler in 1894 originally authorised 
a policy of more effective protection and closer relations with the headmen 
of the Wazirs, he said (in a despatch, dated August 24th, 1894) — “ Since I 
sanction with reluctance any assumption of fresh responsibilities and any 
increase of the public expenditure, I do so in this instance on the understanding 
that your interference with the tribes and your outlay of money in Waziristan 
will be kept within the narrowest limits that are practicable.” The manner in 
which these intentions were carried out has been as follows. In April 1895 
the Maliks of the Dawaris and Wazirs in the Tochi valley asked to be taken 
under British protection, and to be given service and allowances. In the case 
of the Dawaris, the Government of India went further ; for besides paying 
their Maliks, and raising tribal levies from their ranks, we took revenue from ' 
them, informed them in jirga, through the Commissioner of the Derajat in 
January 1896, that “ the Government of India accepted their offer to remain 
under the British Government, ” and thus practically incorporated them in the 
British Empire. Nevertheless our position required at an early date to be 
consolidated by some visible evidence of power ; and the garrison planted in the 
Tochi valley, from the time of occupation down to the outbreak in 1897, consisted 
of 2 battalions of native infantry, 1 squadron of native cavalry, 4 mountain 
guns and 4 maxims. Detailed proposals for the location of this garrison, * * 

were made to the Secretary of State in May 1895, stress being laid on the 
strategical advantages of the Tochi, on its salubrious qualities, and on the 
political results to he secured by a Tochi-czm.Wana military occupation. The 
Liberal Government then went out ; and the present Secretary of State, on 
coming into office in August 1895, reiterated the conditions laid down by his 
predecessor, and sanctioned the proposed expenditure for Wana and the To chi , 
provided that the total did not exceed .the sum previously allowed for Wana 
alone (7—8 lakhs). In the course of 1896, permanent military posts were 
accordingly established in the Tochi valley at Saidgi, Idak, Miran Shah, Boya, 
and Datta Khel. The Government of India found, when their estimates were 
finally drawn up, that these exceeded the limit allowed by the Secretary of 
State ; for, having spent one lakh on the post at Wana, and having estimated 
for an 8 -lakh expenditure upon those in the Tochi, exclusive of cost of land 
and water-supply, they had to ask the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
January 1897 for a total expenditure of 10 lakhs, so as to cover the latter 
items. In a reply, dated March 18th, 1897, the Secretary of State sanctioned 
an expenditure up to 10 lakhs on the posts at Wana and in the Toohi valley 
ft should it be actually necessary.*’ Meanwhile, disturbances had occurred in 
the valley in 1896 ; and with the object of collecting the fines imposed as a 
punishment for these offences, and of selecting a site for an advanced military 
post at Sheranni, a party under Mr. Gee marohed up the valley in June 1897. 
It was treacherously attacked at Maizar by the Madda Khels on June 10th— • 
the first spark of that extensive conflagration that presently spread along the 
entire frontier as far northwards as Swat. A military column was despatched 
up the Tochi, and did not experience much difficulty in punishing the offenders 
and in reducing the valley. But a larger garrison was now required, and 
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its numerical strength wa9 for a time nearly double that which las previously 
been quoted. 

wtoy P ofs^r nT “The campaign being over, a fresh condition of affairs supervened, and 

1 (secret), fitted 28* the principles which should henceforward guide the conduct of the Govern* 

Janaary 1898* (Ap- D 

pendix i.) ment of India were laid down in general terms by the Secretary of State in a 

despatch, dated January 28th, 1898. In the course of this he said (paragraph 
16), with direct reference to the territory now under examination, — “ The 
arrangements and the delimitation effected by the Durand Agreement have 
made the Protectorate an accomplished fact, and no interference from outside 
can be tolerated within the territory now distinctly recognised as belonging 
to the sphere of British influence.” He then quoted the dictum of Sir H. 
Powler (in his despatch of August 24th, 1894) that, *' in the existing state of 
our relations with Afghanistan and the tribes, it is essential that the Indian 
Government should be in a position to maintain, if necessary, an effective 
control over Waziristan and added—'* Your responsibilities in connection 
’ with the territory delimited cannot be ignored or put on one side.” At the 
same time he informed us that, in our future dispositions, two main objects must 
be borne in mind : (1) the best possible concentration of military force so as 
to enable us to fulfil our responsibilities ; and (2) the limitation of interference 
with the tribes so as to avoid the extension of administrative control over 
independent tribal territory. ***** 

ta»^of Government of India stated their views in reply in a despatch to 

the Secretary, of - State, dated August 4th, 1898. The strategical value of the 

pKVj 898, (Ap *Tochi, and the sanitary argument had now disappeared from view. They said (1) 
that, in view of our pledges to the Dawaris, it was not possible entirely to with- 
draw tropps, from the Toohi ; but (2) that they hoped to diminish the garrison, 
apd'to concentrate, the regulars at Miran Shah, where they asked leave to con- 
struct the main, post (a request which was sanctioned by the Secretary of -Statd 
in- a telegram, dated. September 14th, 1898) ; that they were considering the 
holding of minpr posts by levies ; and that they proposed to keep any troops 
t^ken.from the Tochi at B.annu (E.dwar.desahad). 

“ Meanwhile a correspondence went on with the Punjab Government 
as to the extent to which the occupation of the valley should be divided between 
military forces and tribal levies. Sir M. Young was anxious that the regulars 
should garrison up to Datta Khel,' and he proposed .levy posts beyond, at 
Sheranni in the main valley, and "at two places in the Hazha. valley -that comes 
in from thB north. The Government of India replied on September 23rd, 1898; 
that the tribal levies as at present, constituted- were- not .to be trusted,! and that 
Government mpst be satisfied that, if established, there would-be no obligation 
to support them with regulars. If a reliable militia could be created, it' might 
be a different thing. . The Punjab Government was therefore invited.to submit 
fresh proposals; , 

De^tchtomSse. 4 ‘ A little while later, a reply to the Government Of India's despatch of 
August 4th -came* from .the Secretary of State, dated November 25th, 1898/ He 
(&pp«n°ciLxo. #.) was not apparently satisfied with the suggestions of the Government of India'; and 
the, bent of his mind was perhaps not very clearly*,- but yet I think sufficiently, 
indicated by the fact that, in remitting tbe ease to us for reconsideration, he 
fts^d fimtthis should be undertaken with due afctention to the - principle that 
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administrative control over independent tribal territory should not be extended, 
and to the general policy that should be pursued by the Government towards 
the frontier tribes. I take this to mean— when regarded in conjunction with 
the principles previously laid down in January 1898 — that consistently with our 
obligations (1) to the Dawaris, (2) to the Amir, (3) to the other tribesmen with 
whom we have entered into engagements, we should slacken rather than tighten 
our military and administrative control over the Tocbi valley, adopting sucti 
measures as will, as far as possible, secure peace and order and prevent raiding 
in the valley, but will at the same time relieve us' from the expense and 
responsibilities of a permanent occupation. 

* 

** Such is the problem that we are called upon to decide. Its solution 
raises three questions, around which a great deal of correspondence and con- 
troversy has raged, viz. — (1) the extent to which the existing military garrison 
of the valley requires to be maintained, extended, or reduced ; (2) the possibility 
of its place being taken, either wholly or in part, by a tribal militia ; (3) the 
manner in which such a militia should be organised, i.e. t whether the existing 
tribal levies should be retained, or whether they should be partially or wholly 
superseded by a force, resembling the Khyber ^Rifles and the Kurram Militia 
1< will discuss each of these questions in turn. 

** The existing garrison, which has been reduced since the campaign, 
now stands at 4 mountain guns, 180 native cavalry and 2f- battalions of native 
infantry ; these troops are stationed at the following places in the order of 
distance from Bannu. — viz-., Saidgi, Kajuri, Idak, Miran Shah, Boya, Datta 
Khel — this, - the furthermost site of a military post, being a little over 60 miles 
from Bannu. Several other defensible posts ' are held by the present tribal 
levies— of whom more anon. 

* , 

“ Bor a year and a half, in fact ever since the suppression of the rising 
in 1897, a discussion has been going on as to what the future strength and 
lodation of the garrison should be, I will not recapitulate at length the views 
of the various authorities which may he read under their own names. General 
Egertdn, in’ two communications, dated August and November 1897, recom- 
mended a central Oantonment at Miran Shah, where he proposed to build a large 
fort and barracks for 1£ battalions with a horn- work for -cavalry, 2 - squadrons, 
and artillery (4 mountain guns and 1 maxim). There were to he six ether 
military posts ; and the force at Miran Shah was to constitute a moveable column 
for visiting all parts of the valley in the cold weather. General Bird submitted 
his views in November 1897. They also involved the continued military, 
occupation of the valley up to Datta Khel, where in addition to a battalion 
air ■ Miran Shah,he recommended a garrison of 1 battalion, 1 squadron, and 4 
mountain guns/; There were also* to be : two English Political’ ' Officers (the ‘ 
Chief ©f them under the orders of the- Military Officer Commanding thd trbojpS) 
and -five Native 1 Assistant Political- Officers ’in different’ parts of' the Valley^’ 
(Note how-far« w£ have gone 1 since- Sir H. 'Bowler’s instructiofasin ’August* 1894.) 

« On May 30th, 1898, General Bird, understanding that the scope of our 
policy in the Tdohi would be "for the future control of Dawar, made fresh 
proposals, under which the Toohi garrison was fixed at 2 squadrons, 1$ battalions 
of native infantry,; 4 mountain gnhS and 4 maxims. Boys, : and not Datta 
Khel, was ‘to he the : advanced military post. 
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** Mr. Anderson, Commissioner of the Deraj at (July 10th, 1898), was not 
content with these proposals. He said that in order to protect Upper Dawar, 
it was necessary to hold both Kanirogha and Datta Khel. Ths latter of these 
posts was also necessary to protect the Khidder Khels and the Madda ELhels, 
who inhabit the upper part of the valley, from each other, as well as the 
Dawaris from both. Nevertheless, in order to lighten the strain, he recom- 
mended a W aziri Levy Corps, in addition to the existing tribal levies. 

** Sir M. Young (July 15th, 1898), in a covering letter, recommended no 
present change in the military arrangements. He defended our positions in 
the.Tochi and Wana as holding the Wazirs in a cleft stick. He interpreted 
our obligations towards the Amir more strictly than Lord Elgin (in a very 
forcible note, dated July 21st, 1898) thought admissible, and, if the Tochi was 
not to he treated as a main line of advance, he recommended the ultimate 
substitution of militia levies, officered by Europeans, for regulars. 

** The next phase in the evolution of the garrison question was the appoint- 
ment of an expert Military Committee to examine upon the spot and report 
on the question of the proposed central post and cantonment at Miran Shah 
(sanctioned in September 1898 by the Secretary of State), and a secondary 
post at or near Usiri, between Bannu and Miran Shah, which had lately com- 
mended itself to the military authorities. The Committee sat in October 1898 
and their report submitted to the Quarter Master General in March 1899, hut 
not referred to the Government of India until May 1st, contained the follow- 
ing proposals : They recommended (1) the construction of a large 2 -storied fort 
at Miran Shah,practically on the same site as the existing fortified serai, at a cost 
of just under lakhs ; (2) the purchase of land around it * * * at a cost of 

Its. 45,000 ; (3) the expenditure of an additional Its. 10,000 upon water-supply, 
or a total expenditure of 4 lakhs. It was further contemplated to spezfd a sum 
of Us. 4,680 in the purchase of 39 acres of ground for a civil station, at a dis- 
tance of 600 yards from the fort. The military authorities, however, said that 
this post ought to be at least 1,000 yards from the fort, in which case, said the 
Political Officer, it must be a fortified enclosure also. This potential item of 
expenditure must therefore also be included in any estimate of total charges. 

“ The Committee devolved upon a separate Committee the examination 
and preparation of estimates for the secondary post near Usiri. I understand 
that a site at Kajuri is preferred, and Sir E. Collen mentions its probable cost 
as lakbs, which must he added to the foregoing estimates, making a total 
minimum expenditure of 6^ lakhs or £36,000. 

“ The garrison which it is proposed to distribute between these posts, 
and which is, in future, to hold the Tochi, is to consist of 2 battalions of 
native infantry, 250 cavalry and 4 mountain guns. I should add that the 
following expenditure inter alia has already been incurred. An excellent cart- 
road has been constructed up the valley from Eannu to Datta JLhel at a cost 
of 5 lakhs (£32,500) ; and during the past winter a sum of Es. 60,000 (£4,000) 
was allotted for the improvement of the various posts still occupied by regular 
troops.’ * 

In connection with these proposals Sir E. Collen had recommended 
that regular troops should he withdrawn from JBoya a pd Datta Khel and 
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that a. Waziri militia should be raised without delay. He proposed to 
abandon the idea of building a large military post at Miranshah in favour 
of the provision of better shelter for the troops and the improvement of 
the temporary defences, so as to accommodate four companies, if necessary, 
retaining six companies of regulars at Miranshah and two companies at 
Kajuri to stiffen the militia, until such time as the latter force could take 
over all the posts. Sir E. Collen considered a strong moveable column should 
be maintained at Eannu. 

An exhaustive examination of the case by Lord Curzon, which is' epitomised 
in the following sentences, left no doubt as to the policy which should be pursued. 

On the authority of Generals Sir Corrie Bird and Egerton, who had been engaged 
in military operations in the locality since the disturbances of 1897, it was 
demonstrated that the valley had no strategical value in relation either to an 
advance into Afghanistan, or for the purpose of defence. The military occupation 
of the valley would entail the locking up in unhealthy and malarious stations 
of a large military force, which together with the body of troops in support, 
would be lost to the offensive military strength of India. The retention of the 
valley accordingly could not be defended on military grounds, but must fiud 
its justification, if at all, in the political advantages accruing from a control of 
the tribes, either in relation to the security of the administration on the 
frontier, or the obligations into which India had entered with the Amir. 

The assurance of protection given to the Dawaris and the introduction into 
the valley of British administration in however crude a form, and the assump- 
tion of the Government of the locality, rendered total withdrawal from the Tochi 
out of the question. This view was strengthened by the fact that some degree 
of control had been established, by reason of the presence of our administration 
in the Tochi, over the Darwesh BLhels and the minor Waziri clans— -even 
indirectly over the Mahsud Waziris. But these considerations gave no cause 
for the assumption that the valley must necessarily he occupied permanently 
by regular troops : and it remained to be decided whether the objects could 
not be better effected by another agency than a permanent military garri- 
son. There was thus no reason for remaining in permanent military occupation 
of any part of the valley ; on the contrary, it was clearly preferable to withdraw 
gradually, as soon as the withdrawal could he effected safely and without loss of 
prestige, the whole of the troops from the Tochi ; and. to substitute in their 
place a Tochi militia, with military support, if required. Lord Curzon’s views Despatch Kp 2 ^ 8 
received the unqualified support of his Military advisers. The policy of Gov- (Foreign Department, 

, , . , i m 11,-irN to ^ecretai^r of State, 

ernment, which was subsequently approved by the Secretary of State, was clearly dated 26 th October 
and explicitly expressed in the following order in Council which was duly pro- 18 "‘ (AppendU 
mulgated : — 

(1) That the obligations into which the Government of India have 

entered under the sanction of successive Secretaries of State, and 
which have been increased by the Durand agreement of 1893, 
and subsequent limitation of the frontier, render it impracticable 
for us to consider the question of the total withdrawal from the 
. frontier. 

(2) That a prolonged or permanent occupation of that valley by troops 

of the Indian Army is, however, not necessitated either by 
strategical of by political considerations. 
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(3) That in pursuance of the policy already initiated on other sections Of 

the frontier, the regular troops he withdrawn, at as early a date 
as might be consistent with safety and with expediency, from all 
positions in the Tochi Valley. 

(4) That the proposals already submitted to the Government of India 

for the purchase of sites and the erection of a great fortified 
cantonment at Miranshah should not be proceeded with except in 
so far as might be absolutely required for the accommodation of 
the military, as long as the latter should remain in the Tochi; and 
subsequently of the militia which is to take their place. 

(5) That if the existing fortified enclosure at Miranshah be inadequate 

for the two last named purposes, it be replaced by a frontier fort 
of the usual type, erected at a moderate cost. 

(6) That if, and when, the moveable column to be stationed, under the 

schemes hitherto submitted, at Miranshah shall have been with- 
drawn, its place be taken by a moveable column at Bannu. 

(7) That a report may be invited as to the steps which require to be 

taken to improve the sanitation of Bannu. 

(8) That a new militia corps, raised, disciplined and equipped on some- 

what similar lines to the Khyber Bifl.es and Kurram Militia, and 
commanded by British officers* be enrolled for the future police 
of the Tochi Valley. 

In addition to certain instructions regarding the composition of 
the militia corps, and the assembly of a committee to advise on 
details, the Council decided that pending the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, and the carrying out of the above proposals, 
the occupation of the Tochi Valley by regular troops be con- 
tinued. 

The report of the Committee indicated in the Council Order reached 
the Government of India in March 1900. According to their proposals the 
Northern Waziristan Militia would consist of not less than two battalions of 
800 men each, under three British officers, with 50 horsemen for each battalion 
in addition ; the head-quarters would he at Datta Kliel and Miranshah. To 
permit of the progressive withdrawal of the military garrisons, they considered 
•it advisable that the 1st battalion should be raised as speedily as possible 
with a view to the early relief, as a first step, of the troops in Datta Khel and 
Boya. The Committee further advocated the opening of the Idak-Thal route 
and its protection by an adequate chain of posts, the garrisons of which would 
be found by the 2nd battalion, when formed. They anticipated that one battalion 
of militia could he raised and trained in the space of a year, at the end of which 
period it would he fit to garrison the Upper Tochi, provided the posts were 
ready for occupation. The preparation of the 2nd battalion would not be com- 
plete until the end of the second year and, if the experiment of the 1st batta- 
lion had proved a success, the final withdrawal of regulars might then take 
place conditionally on the moveable column being established at Bannu. 

Further details relating to the organisation of the Militia were arranged at 
a conference between His Excellency the Viceroy, His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, and the local officials held at Dera Ismail Khan 
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on the 19th April 1900. It was decided that the troops might be withdrawn, 
altogether from above Miranshah when the militia were efficient ; but that for 
a time, pending the ultimate complete withdrawal of regulars from the Tochi, a 
combined military and militia occupation of Miranshah might be necessary. 

At this date and for some time previously the conduct of the Mahsud Waziris 
had been thoroughly unsatisfactory. Their offences culminated in an attack in 
October 1900 on a Border Military post in British territory. A blockade of the 
tribe was decided on, in the earlier stages of which the military garrison in the 
Tochi Valley was required to take an essential part by effecting the closure of 
the Mahsud country to the north ; and, later, by participating in active operations 
from Datta Khel. In consequence no progress could be made towards the 
evacuation of the valley by regular troops. It was not until February 1902 
that the tribe acceded to our terms, and shortly afterwards the Commander -in- 
Chief (Sir Power Palmer) expressed his readiness to hand over Datta Khel 
and Boya entirely, thereby freeing half a squadron and one battalion, provided 
the militia were fit to replace the regulars. The Chief Commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier Province however desired to defer the transfer until the 
posts at Datta Khel, Spina Kaisora and Boya had been completed. In the fol- 
lowing August, however, the still unsettled state of the Mahsuds compelled him 
to ask that matters should remain unaltered until the political situation might 
become more satisfactory. In December, after making a tour in the valley. 
Colonel Deane expressed his opinion that, if troops remained at Miranshah, 
all the remaining posts in the Tochi might be entrusted to the militia and in 
consequence of this recommendation Datta Khel was evacuated the same month 
and the original military post at that place was demolished. 

Xdak, Kajuri and Saidgi were taken over by militia in May 1903 ; Boya on 
tbe 3rd July. Miranshah only remained in the hands of regular troops, but the 
withdrawal of the four mountain guns from its garrison was sanctioned in June. 
In the following January the Government of India sanctioned an increase to the 
existing strength of the North Waziristan Militia so as to allow of its taking over 
this post, which would constitute the head-quarters of the whole force. The 
“ transfer to the militia (which had been increased to a total strength of 1,200 
men) was completed in October 1904. Thus the policy, inaugurated by Lord 
Curzon five years previously, was successfully carried out in the Tochi in every 
particular, and with excellent results. 

It may he added that a moveable column has been organised from the 
garrison of Bannu and Kohat, which consists of 1 Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
1 Native Mountain Battery, 4 battalions of Native Infantry. In addition half a 
company of Sappers and Miners will come from Roorkee. The total strength 
of the column is about 4,000 combatants. 

Gomal and South Waziristan. 

Lord Gurzon has himself recorded the history of the administration of 
the Gomal and Southern Waziristan in his note of 19th June 1899, which may 
be quoted here in ecctenso 

** The history of our military connection with Southern Waziristan has 
-been as follows. We have been tempted into it, not so much, as in the case of 
the Tochi valley from the east or Indus valley, as from the south. It was the 
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gradual spread of the Baluchistan Agency, under the vigorous personality of 
Sir K. Sandetnan, over the Zhob country, up to the Gomal border, that first 
necessitated the adoption of protective measures against the predatory habits 
oE the Waziri tribes. As far bach as 1889, allowances were given by Govern- 
ment to the Darwesh Kliels of Wana, to the Mahsuds, and to the Sherannis, 
with a view to the exercise of some control over this turbulent area. In 1 892 
a military post was for the first time sanctioned at Toi Khula (the junction of 
the Toi and Gomal Rivers) to check the raids on Zliob. But as Sir R. Sande- 
man wanted the post to be on the northern bank, and the Government of India 
insisted on the southern bank, it ended by never being constructed at all. 

“ In 1893, after the conclusion of tlve Durand Agreement, the Govern- 
ment of India — under the influence of the strong forward wave which carried 
them at that time into so many advanced positions in the border mountains, 
and which was so largely responsible for the subsequent risings in 1897 — recom- 
mended to the Home Government (though they were not unanimous in the 
matter) the construction of a strong military post at Wana or Spin, to protect 
the Gomal. It appears that at that time the Gomal valley occupied in the 
eyes of Government almost identically the same place, and with about as much 
or as little justification, as did the Toohi Yalley two years later on. Its domi- 
nation was pleaded as essential for the stoppage of Mahsud raids, for the 
protection of the Powindah caravans, and for the general control of Waziristan. 
The sanitary argument, the railway argument, and "the strategical ai’gument 
(i.e. 9 line of future advance into Afghanistan) were also forthcoming. Sir 
H. Fowler sanctioned the proposal on the ground that it was “ essential that 
the Indian Government should he in a position to maintain, if necessary, an 
effective control in Waziristan,” but added the custom iry conditions that every 
effort should he made to obtain the consent of the tribes to our military occupa- 
tion, and towards keeping our interference and expenditure within the narrow- 
est limits. 

“ Accordingly in 1894 orders were issued for the construction of a fortified 
cantonment at Wana for a garrison of one battalion of native infantry, one 
squadron of native cavalry, and 4 guns. This was to cost 6 lakhs. A civil post 
was to coat 1 lakh more. The latter was necessitated by the fact that in 
October 1894, in response to the familiar invitation from the tribes, Mr. Bruce, 
Commissioner of Derajat, had been instructed (just as Mr. Anderson was at 
a later date in the Tochi) to give assurances to the tribes of our continued 
presence and protection. He told the Wanawals that a military force would 
be permanently stationed at Wana or Spin, or wherever Government saw fit, and 
that Wana and Spin would be considered as protected areas, and that strict 
responsibility would be enforced for offences and crimes. Sanads were further 
given to the tribes, and the district passed under that rough sort of British 
administration (resting nominally upon the authority of jirgas, in reality upon 
the tact and influence of British officers, with the ulterior menace of a canton- 
ment in the background) that is common along this border. Steps were taken 
at the same time to open the more direct line of access to Wana by the Shahur 
valley. 

* e In November 1894, a sudden and treacherous attack was made upon 
the post at Wana, provoking the Waziri expedition of that winter which, under 
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the command of Sir W. Lockhart, overran and subjugated the greater part 
of the Waziri country. The first doubts as to the military value of Wana 
emanated from that distinguished officer, as early as January 1895, when he 
reported that “ Wana is a cul de sac , and, in my opinion, possesses no strategical 
importance whatever ; and any value it has is of a political nature, its occupa- 
tion tending to a better control over the tribes on this border.** At this time 
military opinion, both as represented in the Waziri Field Force and at Simla, 
was running strong for the recently discovered and greatly exaggerated merits 
of theTochi, and Sir George White, then Commander-in-Chief, in recommend- 
ing the occupation of the latter, noted in March 1895 — <c Wana was selected as 
a leap in the dark, when we knew nothing of the rest of Waziristan. It has 
served its purpose well ; but we know more now, and that later and fuller 
knowledge puts Wana out of date as a permanent military post.” Sir H. 
Braekenbury, then Military Member, was, however, of opinion that no Tochi 
post would prevent Mahsud raids into the Gomal and Zhob valleys ; and for the 
moment the idea of establishing the former was dropped. U pon the receipt, 
however, of a report from Colonel Mason of the Intelligence Department, 
strongly favouring the Tochi on the various grounds named in my previous 
note, and pronouncing that ** the strategic il value of Wana (which is in a cul de 
sac) in reference to an advance into Afghanistan is nil ,’* the Government of 
India decided, while not abandoning the Wana post for political reasons, to 
adopt the Tochi valley as the superior military position. They accordingly on: 
May 15th, 1895, addressed the Secretary of State, asking his sanction to the 
planting of a strong post in Upper Dawar, and recommending the following 
garrisons : for Wana, 1 battlion of infantry, 1 squadron, 4 guns ; for the 
Tochi, 2 battalions, 1 squadron, 1 mountain battery. In this despatch they 
used the following terms : — “ Although the establishment of a military post 
at Wana is necessary in order to protect the Gomal and prevent Waziri raids 
into Zhob, its importance is rather of a local character ; and a force in a 
fortified post or cantonment there could not exercise an effective control over 
the Waziri tribes as a whole. Wana has ao strategical value except for the 
purpose of protecting the Gomal route.'* 

“ In- the same spring, viz., in March 1895, a military post of 400 native 
infantry was first planted in the- Shahur valley at Barwand, and was subse- 
quently moved to Sarwekai. . 

** Before Sir H. Fowler had answered the above despatch,' his Government 
had fallen. In August the present* Secretary of State approved- of the double 
occupation of Wana and the Tochi, provided that the expenditure upon both 
was limited to the total' (*7 -3 lakhs) that had been estimated* for the former. 
Until 1 that time If lakhs had been expended upon the Wana:. post ; and Sir 
W. Lockhart reiterating his former- opinions, and for, the first' time indicating 
what I hope may be the future of the Wana cantonment,, had- written to the 
Government of India on June 14th, 1895 : — ** I would point out that there are 
grave objections to holding Wana permanently as a military post) as it is so 
situated that it possesses no strategic advantage. If Wana' is taken oVeftby t*he 
civil authorities as a police post, the deep, wells and* walled 1 enclosure Will 
prove of much. value; but I should deprecate any large expefidi’ UTeona useless 
military position.**' 
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« la August 1895 Sir W. Lockhart renewed his proposal that Wana should 
be handed over to the civil authorities ; but the Government of India, 
adhering to their already expressed view that it must still be held by troops— 
a view to which the Secretary of State had now given his sanction— fixed the 
garrison at the total already named. 

“ In the course of the ensuing yeai% the garrisons of Southern Waziristan 
became more definitely crystalised in the positions and numbers which they 
have, with little variation, since maintained. There was a correspondence 
with the Secretary of State (March to May 1896) concerning the Shahur 
valley. The Government of India reported that they were divided about the 
military occupation of this position, some of their number being in favour 
of a military post at Sarwekai, and of levy posts in the Khaisora valley, others 
being opposed to any troops in the Shahur. The Secretary of State, in reply, 
left the question of placing regulars in the Shahur valley to the discretion 
of the Indian Government (who then decided in the affirmative), but was 
opposed to posts in the Khaisora valley. The military positions in the Shahur 
were accordingly fixed at Jandola and Sarwekai, with 3 levy posts in addition. 
More to the south, those in the Gomal valley, were fixed at Jatta and Kajuri 
Kach, with Tank as the base of both. The united garrisons of these two lines 
(exclusive, of course, of Wana) were 2 battalions, 2 squadrons, and 2 guns. 
In the ensuing year (1897), the annual extra cost entailed by the maintenance 
of the entire Waziristan position and its communications, was estimated at from 
to 4 lakhs. The Punjab Government in March ] 897 pleaded for the con-' 
struction of a new civil building at Wana at a cost of Ets. 16,000, but the 
Government of India refused. 

" Meanwhile the advantage — in proportion to the heavy cost — of these 
advanced positions was beginning to be tentatively questioned both in London 
and in India. In his despatch, dated May 8th, 1896, on the Shahur position, 
the Secretary of State had asked for a report on the total cost of the canton- 
ments in Wana, the Toohi valley, and the Shahur valley, and on all the tribal 
posts and allowances for controlling the Waziri tribes, and also as to whether 
the m a intenance of the Wana cantonment was so necessary as to justify the 
expenditure. In April 1897, Sir G. White went so far as to note In the 
near future arrangements appear possible for replacing the present garrison 
of Wana, as well as those on the Gomal, by a local levy or militia.*’ 

« In the following months ensued the attack at Maizar in the Tochi ; and 
the entire question was (and has been ever since) suspended. A draft letter 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab asking his opinion upon the ques-, 
tions put by the Secretary of State, was drawn up but never sent. An a $ 
interim. reply was despatched to the Secretary of State, on September; 1st to 
the effect that, owing to the frontier outbreak, the Government of India must 
postpone their recommendations. 

“ No further communication on the matter passed between the two 
Governments for nearly a year. In the summer of 1898 the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab submitted a memorandum, dated July 10th, from Mr. 
Anderson, Commissioner of the Derajat, in which he gave his opinions on the 
Wana question as well as on the Toohi (previously -quoted). In both cases, 
Mr. AnderBon laid great stress upon our obligations— which he had himself in 
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part teen the officer authorised to create— and upon the advantages resulting 
from the Wana cantonment, in preventing attacks upon the Gomal and the 
powindahs, and upon the Zhob, and in diminishing Waziri lawlessness in 
general. Sir M. Young in his covering letter of July 15th generally defended 
our military positions both at Wana and in the Toehi, on the ground of the 
control that they gave over the Mahsuds, of our obligations to the Amir, and of 
our pledges to the Wana Ahmedzais ; but nevertheless agreed that “a Waziri 
Militia Corps, if officered by Europeans, might in time replace in whole or in 
part the military garrisons now maintained in the border-land, and would obviate 
to some extent the looking up of troops and the breaking up of regiments 
into detachments.” He did not, however, advocate any immediate change in 
the military arrangements, and thought that, before any such were adopted, the 
Government of India should settle the strategical question as to whether either 
the Toohi or the Gomal are required for a military advance upon Kabul, aud 
should fully consider the policy of instituting tribal militia in the place of 
regulars. No fresh enquiry in either direction seems to me to be necessary. 

I understand that the first question has already been decided, in the place of 
both lines of possible advance, in the negative. It is to the second that— in so 
far as it has not already been fairly tested by the experience of the Khyber 
and the Kurram — I am now inviting the attention of the Government of India. 

“ On August 4th, 1898, the Government of India once again addressed 122 to 

the Secretary of State on the subject of Waziristan, and in reference to the date<1 *th August 

, , ,, . . . ... ., ,, , 1898, (Appendix No. 

Wana position recorded their opinions as follows : They said that the presence s.) 
of troops at Wana, together with those in the Toehi, had prevented a general 
Waziri rising in the frontier campaign ; that Wana has a local importance, as) 
protecting the trade routes by which caravans reach the Gomal ; and that the 
establishment of a cantonment there had checked Waziri raids into Zhob. 

They could not, therefore, at present recommend the withdrawal of regulars 
from Wana ; but they were in favour of the concentration of troops, and the 
organisation of levies for subsidiary posts. I gather from the notes that this 
persistence in favour of Wana (as well as of the Toehi) was to a large extent 
the outcome of the personality of Lord Elgin, who, since the date at which he 
first occupied both, argued with great tenacity and ability for their military 
retention. 

" This was the despatch that was remitted to us by the Secretary of Despatch No. 87 
State on November 25th, 1893, for reconsideration with especial reference to state, ^ated^asth 
the question of our future relations with and policy towards the tribes, and the SSXz&aS 8, lAp> 
desirability of not extending our interference with them. The case therefore, 
like that of the Toohi, is now in our hands for fresh examination, and we are 
free to submit what proposals with regard to it we please. 1 

“ Before I venture to advise, let me give the figures of our present 
military forces in South Waziristan. On the Shahur line there were on Janu- 
ary 1st, 1899, at Jandola and Sarwekai, 359 native infantry and 48 cavalry. 

In the ' Wana cantonment were 910 infantry, 79 mountain battery with 
guns, and 102 cavalry. In the Gomal yalley there were at Nili Each 43 . 
infantry, and at Kajuri Each £14 infantry and 31 cavalry; or a, total of, 
regular troops in South Waziristan of 1,786 (as compared with 2,387 at the 
same date in the Toehi valley). There were also 396 Sooth Waziristan levies 
organised upon the same methods as those already described in the case of the. 
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Tochi. It must further be remembered that, while Wana consumes an entire 
regiment, which is therefore not available for service elsewhere, the smaller • 
detachments in the Shaliur valley and on the Gomal line, whose head-quarters 
are at Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan, respectively, and are 
reinforced or relieved therefrom, have the similar effect of breaking up two 
other regiments ; so that the price in men that we are paying for our South 
Waziri position is a permanent loss of three regiments to the strength available 
for service of the Indian army. 

“ Next let me view the Waziri position in the effect which it has exercised 
upon the general disposition of our troops upon this section of the frontier since 
it was first taken up some five years ago. I will contrast the figures of January 
1st, 1890, before any of these forward movements had begun, and when our 
frontier posts were still at Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan ; 
and when Border Military Police and Levies had not yet been invented. At 
that date there were upon the section of the frontier from Bannu to Dera 
Ghazi Khan 6,683 regulars (infantry, cavalry, and artillery). On January 1st,- 
1899, there were upon the same section and in its advanced posts 9,871 regulars, 
722 Border Police, and 1,131 tribal levies, or a total force of 11,724 men. Of 
course ever-increasing responsibilities mean more men. Equally of course 
must the soldiers of the Indian army be stationed somewhere, whether it be on 
the plains or in the border mountains. But no such considerations — whether of 
inevitable progress, or of normal disposition — are adequate to explain this 
prodigious rise, which clearly indicates a new policy and a sustained advance. 
It is not for that reason to be deprecated or condemned,. But when we recollect 
that in the event of a march to Kabul or to Kandahar, a large proportion of 
the 9,871 regulars now tied down upon this section of the frontier would not 
be availuble for the advance, and would thus he lost to the offensive strength of 
India, we are, I think, forced to consider whether we cannot by fresh disposi- 
tions or by the creation of some sort of substitute mitigate what has already 
become an almost perilous strain.” 

* 

. Lord Gurzon then proceeded to- detail his proposals for the future admi- 
nistration of .this territory. tJt My argument mustr have' been inconclusive and 
obscure, if it has not already foreshadowed the conclusion that we ought in my 
opinion, to, solve, the. South, Waziri problem by .the- same methods that I have 
already advocated for the Nortel, Waziri question, The parallelism is indeed almost 
exact. In. both cases we have taken up an advanced- position, originally in? the • 
main upon strategical grounds which have turned out. with fuller knowledge 
to be fallacious. Neither the Gqmal nor the Tochi is. essential to us for a 
future military advance into Afghanistan., Ia both cases we have given. rather, 
premature and ill-judged, but nevertheless definite, promises to the tribesmen 
from which we cannot in honour recede. In both cases some positive benefit 
i as resulted from our interference and our military stations, in the protection 
<*f routes, and In the prevention of lawlessness, highway robbery, and raiding. 
The advantages of our policy have ih fact been political rather than military ; 
and on the whole they are- sufficient to preclude the consideration ^ quite apart 
from prestige) of anything like retreat. 

« ' * * 

- ** Eor my own part, however* L cannot see why these- advantages should 

stiH-be secured* our ‘pledgee vindicated; and our- prestige retained, by some 
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other thana purely military occupation. Indeed it seems to me that there has 
been a tendency to exaggerate the results of that occupation, or at least im- 
perfectly to distribute its causes. If in practice our main line of access to 
Wana is by the Shahur valley, then I see no reason for the military occupation 
of the Gomal. If both lines can be made secure by a tribal militia, then I see 
no reason for the military occupation of either. If Wana has every aptitude 
for a civil, and none or but little for a military, post, then I see no reason why 
we should not divert it, as the present Commander-in- Chief long ago proposed, 
from the latter to the former use.” 

These proposals were fully supported by all His Excellency’s advisers and 
were summarised in an Order in Council, dated 30th June 1899, which was duly 
promulgated as follows : — 

(1) That as in North so in South Waziristan a tribal militia under 

British officers be raised at as early a period as possible, to take 
over the whole or the majority of the posts now occupied by 
regular garrisons. 

(2) That Wana be the head- quarters of the new corps. 

(3) That the garrisons at Wana, and in the Gomal and Shahur valleys, 

be progressively reduced as the new militia becomes capable 
of taking their place, and, if possible, be ultimately altogether 
withdrawn. 

(4) That the advice of the Bun jab Government and of the Committee* 

* * * * be sought as to the numbers, location, and composi- 

tion of the proposed militia corps. Powindahs and other tribes- 
men would probably have to be included as a check upon the 
Waziris. The existing 400 Sillahdari levies • • • 

might supply a nucleus with which to begin. 

The Secretary of State accepted the scheme in outline, pending the receipt 
of detailed recommendations, which it was intended to frame after the local 
Committee had submitted its report. It was not until the following March 
that this report reached the Government of India, with recommendations not 
supported by the Punjab Government, that the posts on the Gomal route should 
be garrisoned by the Wana militia. As for Northern, so for Southern Waziristan 
the Committee recommended that two battalions of militia should be raised, each 
800 strong (in addition to 50 sowars attached to each battalion), with Head- 
quarters at Wana and Sarwekai respectively. The total withdrawal of troops was 
said to be practicable eventually and, so far as Wana was concerned, the Com- 
mittee considered that the regulars might be withdrawn from there as soon as half 
the first battalion of militia had been properly organised. When the second half 
of the. battalion had been prepared a further withdrawal from the Gomal might 
take place ; the other posts being similarly transferred as the second battalion 
of militia formed. These recommendations were made on the understanding 
that a moveable column would be located at Dera Ismail Khan, and that the 
two roads to Wana, namely, from Murtaz a via the Gomal (Kajuri Kach, and 
Ngandi Oba) and from Tank via the Shahur Valley (Shahur Tangi, Jandola and 


* Appointed to consider the question of the Toohi Militia* vide rupra, page 66, 
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Sarwekai) would be left open. In forwarding tbe report the Punjab Govern- 
ment recommended the abandonment of tbe line of communication from Tank 
through the Shahur Tangi, and the substitution of a good road from Murtaza 
via Sarwekai to Wana. 

At the Conference under His Excellency the Viceroy held at Dera Ismail 
Khan on the 19th April 1902 it was provisionally decided to raise a militia 
battalion 800 strong, with 50 mounted men, having its head-quarters at Wana ; 
which would be distributed in about equal numbers between Wana, Sarwekai, 
and the existing levy posts and those needed on the new road from Murtaza to 
Sarwekai. 

It was decided that Haidari Kach and posts in the Shahur Tangi should 
be given up, in view of the projected abandonment of this route : and that 
Jandola, Kajuri Kach and Nili Kach should be held by regulars pending 
further consideration. It was also agreed that the existing levy and military 
posts should be used as far as possible for the militia, the organisation of which 
was to commence without delay. Progress with the raising of the corps was 
however much delayed owing to the necessity for establishing a blockade against 
the Mahsud Waziris, from whom the militia would he largely recruited. The 
blockade was proclaimed in December 1900, and more troops were drafted to the 
Gamal and Wana territories, as well as a regiment of pioneers who had been 
employed upon the construction of a new road from Murtaza to Wana, in lieu 
of that originally proposed by the Punjab Government. 

It had been anticipated that the South Waziristan Militia would be ready 
to take over Wana from the troops by October 1901 should the blockade of the 
Mahsud Waziris have proved effective, and with this object sanction had been 
given to the remodelling of the fort. Subsequently the Commandant of the 
militia reported that the corps would be unable to take over the fort until an 
increase of strength has been sanctioned. The withdrawal of troops was, how- 
ever, preoluded in any case by the change in the nature of the Waziri blockade 
which passed from a passive to an active phase in November 1901. When 
operations had ceased and the tribe had come to terms, the military authori- 
ties represented (May 1902) that the time had arrived for the commencement of 
R progressive reduction in the military garrisons* of Waziristan and proposed 
a withdrawal from Wana and some of the subsidiary posts. 

Colonel Deane however held the opinion that the Militia could not take 
over Wana until the fort there had been completed ; so far the plans for it had 
not been sanctioned, In addition, the politioal horizon in Waziristan being 
clouded, he could not then reoommend the withdrawal of regular troops from 
Wana. By November the Mahsuds were in a more settled condition, and Colonel 
peane stated that he was prepared to advise the withdrawal of troops from 
Wana in the spring of 1903, provided certain alterations which he had 
suggested for the Wana post were sanctioned, and the work put in hand at 
onee. Erom Sarwekai he recommended withdrawal as soon after the e vacua* 
tion of Wana aa militia oould be provided to garrison it. He considered 
that regular troops should continue to hold Kajuri Kaoh and Nili Kach 
until the militia was established at Wana and Sarwekai, and until men could 
be enlisted later and trained for these posts. To permit of these measures being 
carried out an increase of about 25 per cent, was sanctioned to the strength of 
the Militia. It was further arranged that small additions should be gradually 
made to the force so as to allow of a progressive withdrawal of regular troops. 
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Wana was actually transferred to Militia in January 1904 and Sarwekai in the 
following April j the transfer of Kajuri Kach and Nili Each followed in Octo- 
ber of the same year. 

The financial effect of the substitution of Militia for regular troops in Jwe!gn Dfpart 
Northern and Southern Waziristan can be deduced from a statement prepared “ en * despatch to 
by the Foreign Department in September 1904, which shows the cost of the No. m, dates isth 
Militia. The strength of the Northern force is now 3,308 men ; and that of the SflptMnbor 1904 
Southern force, 3,560 men. 

In Northern Waziristan the initial expenditure on equipment and trans- 
port was Es. 51,140, and that on defences and accommodation Rs.l, 40,500; 

Bs. 1,91,640 in all. The total annual recurring cost of the Militia was estimated 
at Rs. 3,55,151. 

In Southern Waziristan, the similar initial expenditure was Rs. 63,044 
and Rs. 46,000 respectively; while the total recurring charges were put at 
Rs. 4,78,872. The total initial charges for the Waziristan area were therefore 
Rs. 3,00,684, and the recurring expenditure Rs. 8,74,023. 

This statement affords an interesting comparison with the estimates made De» P atch No. aos, 
in October 1899 of the abnormal annual expenditure, in addition to the pay ws^toSe«^^ b S 
and ordinary maintenance of the troops, which was incurred by the retention of stf j^ ppeiiaix No> ^ 
regulars in the Toclii and Wana districts. This outlay was put at Rs. 8,22,000 
for the Tochi, and Rs. 3,26,000 for the Wana and Gomal districts — a total of 
Rs. 11,48,000. Thus the annual saying exceeds 3 lakhs, and moreover a large 
number of troops have been rendered available for military operations of the 
first importance. 

The moveable col umn detailed for the support of the Militia in Southern 
Waziristan comprises a regiment of Native Cavalry ; a Native Mountain 
Battery ; 4 battalions of Native Infantry ; all from the garrisons of Dera Ismail 
Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Multan ; in addition to a half company of sappers 
from Rurki. The combatants number 4,000 men. 

DETAILS OP INTERNAL POLICY. 

System of internal control. 

Lord Kitchener’s scheme for the increase of the field army depended on the 
reduotion of the numbers hitherto allotted to the internal garrison of India 
during the progress of a oampaign. Instead of distributing the latter forces as 
obligatory garrisons of certain places, the requirements of each area of the 
country were considered in succession. To eaoh was assigned such number of 
troops as was considered essential as a controlling force. The following table 
exhibits the total number of troops prescribed for eaoh district j — 
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Areas of control and the strength of the armed forces in each . 


I 

Areas of control. 

fative States in each area, 
with their local military 
force M 

Volunteers in 
each area. 

filitia and Levy 1 
Corps in each 
area. 

llilitaiy Police ( 
in each 
area. 

Armed Police, 
irganised in formed 
bodies, which will 
be in each area. 

Military Garrisons allotted 
to each area. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 






1 

For the Peshawar Valley. 

Peshawar Valley ... 

Nil 

mi 


512 

Nil 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

8 Battalions, Native Infan* 
try. 1 Regiment, Native 
Cavalry. 1 Battery, Field 
Artillery. 







For the Malalcand Poets. 







2 Battalions, Native Infan- 
try. 4 guns. Mountain Artil- 
lery, 

. * 

Special for Chitral ... 

Chitral and other petty 
Hill States. 

Nil 

A corps of 
scouts, 600 
strong. 

m 

Nil 

l Battalion, Native Infantry. 

2 guns, Mountain Artillery. 

Kohat-Kurram ... 

Nil 

Nil 

1,858 

549 

Nil 

1 Battery, Mountain Artil* 
lory. 1 Regiment, Native 
Cavalry. 3 Battalions, 

Native Infantry, 

Sauna and Northern 
Wasiristaa. 

Nil 

* 

Nit 

834 

409 

Nil 

1 Battery, Mountain Artilleiy. 

1 Regiment, Native Cavalry. 
8 Battalions, Native Infan. 
try. 

Sera Ismail Khan, 
Dera Ghasi Khan 
and Southern Wazir* 
Utan. 

Nil 

Nil 

974 

1,072 

Nil 

I Battery, Mountain Artillery. 
IReerimeut, Native Cavalry. 
3 Battalions, Native Infan- 
try. 

k 

Baluchistan «• ' 

t 

Kelat and Las Bey la- 2S6 
Cavalrvi 852 Infantry, 

[ 20 Artillery, add 14 ser- 
viceable gnus. 

239 

a 

2,978 

Nil 

Nit 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 
2 Battalions, Native Infan- 
try. 1 Regiment, Native 
Cavalry. 1 Battery, Moun- 
tain Artillery. 

Sind ... ••• 

Petty States — 160 Cavalry, 
379 Infantry, 2 Artilleiy, 
and 29 serviceable gun* 

r 

a 

* i 

1,114 

Nil 

Nil 

Hyderabad 
(Sind) . ... 300 

Sukkur ... 200 

1 B.ttalion, British Infantry. 

1 Battalion, Nativelnfantry* 

2 Companies, Garrison 
Artillery. 


■ 

* 




500 


From the Indus to Sial* 
hot and Gujranwala, 

Kashmir on the North 
with— 106 Cavalrv, 2,819 
Infantry, 208 Artillery, 
and 215 serviceable guns 
Kashmir would, however, 
be controlled in esse of 
rebellion, by a part of 
the field army. 

460 

Nil 

243 

Jlielum 900 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 
1 Battalion, Native Infantry. 
1 Regiment, Native Cavalry. 
1 Battery, Field Aitillery. 
1 Company, Garrison Aitil- 
lery. 

From Gujranwala and 
Lahore to Ambala. 

f 

V 

Patiala. J5nd, Naha, 
Kapnrthala, Maler Kofcl*. 
Faridkot and the Hill 
States - 2,1 74 Cavalry, 
6199 Infantry, 747 
Artillery, and ISO service- 
able gnus. 

1.696 

Nil 

Nil 

Lahore ... 400 
Amritsar ... 850 
Ambala ... 500 

, Total ... 1,750 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 
2 Battalions, Native Infan- 
try. 1 Regiment, Native 
Cavalry, 1 Battery, Field 
Artillery. 1 Company, 
Ga rison Artillery. 

If ontgomery, Moolten, 
and Musaffaigasih 
Districts. 

i 1 

Babawalpur— 157 Infan* 
try, and 18 serviceable 
■ 8 unB ' 

121 , 

i 

Nil 

Nil 

Mooltan ... 700 

1 Battalion, Native Infan- 
try. Detachment of Native 
Cavalry. 

BehiUc hand and 
Knmaon. 

Rampnr and Tehri - 149 
Cavalry, 1,259 Infantry, 
108 Artillery, and 28 
serviceable guns. 

862 

Nil 

Nil 

Bareilly ... 620 

t Battalion, British Infan- 
try. 1 Battalion, Native 
Infactiy. 1 Squadron, Native 
Cavalry. 2 Gnus, Field 
Artillery. 

Murat, Delhi and 
Agra. 

Dholpor, Bharatpar, Aiwa 
and Jaipur— ljjl? Caval< 
ry, 8,9)8 Infantry, 1,821 
Artilleiy, and 500 service 
able guns. 

r 1,204 

V 

1 

>• 

Nil 

Nil 

Meerut ... 670 

Pelht ... 750 

Agra ... 720 

Total ..2,040 

li Battal’ons, British Infan- 
try. 2 Battalions, Native 
Infnntry, 8 Squadrons, 
Native Cavalry. 4 Guns, 
Field Artillery. 1 Company, 
Garrison Artillery, 

JbansitoKagpefa 

. Gwalior, Bhopal and otha 
minor States in Bnndel- 
khasd and Bagbel- 
fchand— 2,821 Cavalry 
9,417 Infantry, 1,53! 
< Artillery, and 807lervi& 
able goto. 

r 656 

B 

■ 

• 

1 

9* 

Nil 

Nil 

Jbansi ... 210 

danger *, 400 

Jubbnlporo .. 500 
Hoshangabad 400 
Nagpore ... 700 
Kaipur .» 400 

Total ...2,610 

ft 

1 Battalion, British Infinity. 8 
Battalions, Native Infantry* 
1 Regiment, Native Cavalry. 
1 Battery, Field Artillery- 
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Areas of control and the strength of the armed forces in each— ooni&. 


Areas of control. 


Native States in each area 
with their local 
military forces. 



Volunteers 
in each 
area. 

Militia and 
Levy Corps in 
each area. 

Military Police 
in each 
area. 

Armed Police, orga- 
nised in formed 
bodies which 
will he in | 

each area. 

8 

4 

5 

6 


Ondh 


AUahahad to Dinopore Nil 


Bengal 


Cooch Behar, and other 
petty States— 20 Cavalry, 
2,102 Infantry, 9 Artil- 
lery, and 22 serviceable 
guns. 


Assam (including Chit- Manipur— 400 Infantry, 
tagong). 

from Ajmere and Rajputana States, exelud- 
Jodhpur to the Tapti ing Dholpnr, Bharatpur, 

„ , Alwar and Jaipur; 

Indore and other small 

* States in Central India ; 
the States in Cutoh and 
KathiawaT ; and Baroda— 
8,811 Cavalry, 29,410 

* ' Infantry, 2,391 Artillery, 

• and 758 serviceable guns. 

The large majority of these 
forces are in Rajput ana 
and E&thiawar,' about 
which see paragraph 14. 
The real centres to he 
watched in this area are 
. Igdcire and Baroda. 

Burnt to Belgaum ... Petty Statos in the Deccan— 

691' , Cavalry, 8,402 
Infantry, 80* Artillery, 
and 109 serviceable guns. 


Special for Bombay 


Hyderabad Territory... Hyderabad-958 Cavalry, 
~ •" 4;495Tnf&ntry,892Artil- 

lery, and 17 serviceable 
guns. i 


Madras 


ttys ate,* * .Travancore, 
Cochin and certain petty 
States— 548 Cavalry, 
4,032 Infantry, 77 
Artillery, and 22 service- 
able gu&s. 


Burma .„ 


.1. Nil 


1,630 


1,868 


7,018 


1,289 


2,218 


6,024 


2,704 


Military Garrison allotted 
to each area. 


3,684 

Nil 


HU . 18,980 



Lucknow 

• IS 

670 

Cawnpore 

■ as 

860 

Pyzabad 

its 

509 

Gorakhpur 

■ ■ 

460 

Total 

tat 

1,990 

Allahabad 

sat 

460 

Benares 

• as 

460 

Patna 

as. 

500 

Mozufferpore 

200 

Ranchi 

as* 

600 

Total 

ate 

2,120 

Khargpur 

as a 

600 

Asansol 

aaa 

500 

Dacca 

aaa 

500 

Jalpaiguri 

aaa 

600 

Cuttack 

tit 

SCO 

Cbinsura 

aaa 

850 

Naibati 

•as 

850 

Total 


8,000 

Chittagong 

• a a 

200 


try. 2 Battalions, Native 
Infantry. 1 Regiment, 


1 Battalion, Native Infantry, 
1 Begiment, Native Cavalry. 
4 Guns, field Artillery. 
1 Company, Garrison Artil- 
lery. * 


1 Battalion, Native Infantry. 

2 Guns, Field Artillery. 1 
Company, Garrison Artil- 
lery. 1 Company, Native 
Coast Artillery. 


Ahmedabad.., 500 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

8 Battalions, Native Infan- 
— try. 1 Begiment, Native 
Cavalry. 1 Battery, Horse 
Artillery. 


Dholia ... 450 

Poona ... 150 

Satara ... 400 

Belgaum Ml 500 


Total ...1,500 

147 of the city 1 Battalion, British Infantry, 
police are armed 2 Battalions, Native Infan. 
wlth firearms, and try. 2 Companies, Garrison 
can he used as Artillery. 1 Company, 
required. Native Coast Artillery. 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Nil -1 Begiment, British Cavalry, 

1 Battery, Horse Artillery. 

2 Begun enbs, Native Caval- 
ry* 

Infantry Brigade. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 
8 Battalions, Native Infan- 
try. 

Tionevelly ... 200 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Madura ... 200 2 Battalions, Native Infan- 

Trichinopoly 450 try. 1 Begiment, Native 
Vellore ... 450 Cavalry. 1 Battery, field 
Bellary ... 450 Artillery, 1 Company, Garri- 
Bezwada ... 800 son Artillery, 

Bujamrradxy .260 . 

Viannagram 400 
Malabar Coast 800 

a 

Total Ms 8,600 

Rangoon m 61&. -2 Battalions, British Infantry, 
Toungoo ... 167 6 Battalions, Native Infan- 

>: r ‘pri*awady Bi- 400 try. 1 Battery, Mountain 


450 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 
160 2 Battalions, Native Infau- 

try. 1 Begiment, Native 
Cavalry. 1 Battery, field 
Artillery. 


vision. 

Akyab 800 

Minbn 400 

Mandalay ,<§ 800 
•Sagamg m 400 
Yamethln 400 


Artillery. 2 Companies, 
800 Garrison Artillery, 


Total ,..2,982 
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Distribution of troops . — The actual distribution of the military garrisons 
designed for internal control, as approved by the Government of India, and the 
moveable columns which will be available for the pacification of the country, 
are shown in the table subjoined : — 


Division or District. 


Peshawar Division ... ■{ 


Kohat, Banna and the 
Derajat. 


Rawalpindi Division 


.. -I 


Lahore Division 


... 


Meerut Division 


Mhow Division 


.. -f 


ImoJmow Division 




■* 

Stations at which troops atm obligatory. 

Station. 

Obligatory Garrison. 

Peshawar ... 

2 Guns, <Royal Field Artil- 
lery. 4 Companies, British 
Infantry, 

Chiferal ... ... 

2 Guns, Native Mountain 
Battery. 1 Battalion, Native 
Infantry. 



Rawalpindi. .. ... 

1 Company, Garrison Artil- 
lery (a). 

* 

1 

L 

2 Companies, British Infan- 

4 

try. 

Mian Mir and Lahore ... 

3 Companies, British Infan- 
try. 

Ferozeporo ... ... 

1 Company, Garrison Arfcil- 

lory. 2 Companies, British 
Infantry. 

Fort Govindghur (Amritsar) 

2 Companies, British Infan- 
try. 

Multan ... 

2 Companies,British Infantry 

* 

i Company, Garrison Artil- 
lery. 

Delhi ... ... . 

2 Companies, British Infan- 


try. 

& Company, Garrison Artil- 

. Agra ... • 

lery. 

V. 

2 Companies, British Infan- 
try. 

341 IM 

Ml Ml 

Sitabnldi Fort (Nagpur) ... 

W 

1 Company, British Infantry. 

i 

Juhbulpore ... ... 

2 Companies, British Infan- 
try. 

OX 

r 

Ml Ml 

. f 

FDH. 

HIM* 

2 Field Guns ... ... 

Lucknow ... 4 

4 Companies, British Infan- 
try. 

Cawnporo ... 

L 

V c . .. _ _ 

2 Companies, British Infan- 
try. 


Available for moveable 
column. 


1 Regiment, .Native Ca- 
valry. 4 Guns, Royal 
Field Artillery. 

4 Gnus, Native Mountain* 
Battery. 4 Companies, 
British Infantry. 5 Batta- 
lions, Native Infantry. 

Nil. * * 


3 Regiments. Native Ca- 
valry. 3 Native Mountain 
Butteries. 9 Battali ons , 
Native Infantry. 


1 Regiment, Native Cav- 
alry. 1 Field Battery. 

6 Companies, British In- 
fantry. 1 Battalion, 
Native Infantry. 


1 Regiment, Native Cav- 
alry, 1 Field Battery. 

2 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry. 


Detachment, Native Cav- 
alry. 

1 Battalion, Native Infan- 
try 


1 Regiment, Native Car* 
airy. 

1 Field Battery. 

I Battalion and 4 Com- 
panies, British Infantry*. 

3 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry. 


2 Regiments, Native Cav- 
alry. Equivalent of 1 
Horse Artillery Battery. 
1 Field Battery. 2 Batta- 
lions, British Infantry. 
6 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry (including Malwa 
Bhil and Meywar Bill 
Corps.) 


1 Regiment, Native Cav- 
alry. ; 

4 Field Guns. 

4 Companies, British In- 
fantry. 

2 Battalions, Native Infftp - 
try. 


mg* * t 00 " 1 ' 5 "** T *• *"■« ■* "***• B-ttaKth. 


f* 1 *** ' I- J * 
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Stations at which tsoofs abb obligatobv. 

Division or District. 

Station. 

Obligatory Garrison. 


ALLAHABAD ! 

1 aa«Bi« 

rO DINAPORE. 

Lucknow division— contd. • 

Allahabad ... 

Fort William ... 

r 

a*. 

«■* 

1 Company, Garrison Artil- 
lery. 

2 Companies, British Infan- 
try. 

4 Companies, British In- 
fantry. 


Dum Dum 
Barraokpore 

in 

-{ 

2 Companies, British Infantry 

2 Field Guns, 

2 Companies, British Infantry 

fc- 



ASSAM. 

Quetta Division ... * 

•it re« 

1 Qudttft hi 

tt* 

4 Companies, British Infantry 


Karachi ... 

... [ 

2 Companies* Garrison Artil- 
lery.f 

J. Battalion, British Infantry. 

r 

Bombay 

aae ' 

L 

2 Companies, Garrison Ar- 
tillery. 1 Company, Native 
Coast Artillery .tt 1 Batta- 
lion, British Infantry. 

Poona Division 

• 

if**** 


• MICA 


Satara 


I Company, Native Infantry 

L 

Poona and Kirkee 

-i 

2 Field Guns. 

4 Companies, British In- 
fantry. 

Aden District ... 

Aden Hi 

r 

i 

-1 

i 

2 Companies, Garrison Artil- 
lery. 1 Company, Native 
Coast Artillery. * 1 Batta- 
lion, British Infantry. 

, 2 Battalions, Native Infantry 




HYDERABAD TERRI- 
TORY. 

r 

Secunderabad 

r 

I 

1 

I 

1 Horse Artillery Battery. 1 
Regiment, British Cavalry. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

2 Regiments, Native Cavalry. 
S Battalions, Native Infan- 
try, 

Secunderabad Division ... ■{ 

m 

MU 

V. 

MADRAS AREA. 


Madras 


2 Field Guns. 1 Company, 
Garrison Artillery. 2 Com- 
panies, British Infantry. 

m 

Wellington 

see 

2 Companies, British Infantry 




MANDALAY AREA. 

r 

Mandalay ... 

•M 

1 1 

2 Companies, British Infantry 

Burma District .»* 

Rangoon and Port Blair ... | 

, RANGOON AREA. 

2 Companies, Garrison Artil- 
lery. 1 Battalion, British 
Infantry. 


Available for moveable 
column. 


1 Battnlion, Native Infantry 


l Regiment, Native Cav- 
alry. 

4 Field Cans. 

4 Companies, British In- 
fantry. 

1 Battalion, Native Infan- 
try. 

1 Company, Garrison Ar- 
tillery. 1 Company, Native 
Coast Artillery.* I Batta- 
lion, Native Infantry. 


1 Regiment, Native Caval- 
ry. 1 Mountain Battery. 
4 Companies, British In- 
fantry. 2 Battalions, 
Native Infantry, 


1 Battalion, Native In- 
fantry. 


2 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry. 


I Regiment, Native 
Cavalry. 4 Field Guns. 
4 Companies, British. In- 
fantry. 2 Battalions, 
British Infantry. 


«•* ■** 




I Regiment, Native Cavalry. 
4 Field Guns. 4 Com- 
panies, British Infantry; 
2 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry, 

M4 Ml 


1 Mountain Battery, 


6 Companies, British In- 
fantry- 6 Battalions. 
Native Infantry. 


* When the oorpe of Native Coast Artillery has been formed, 

4 The second company will be sent to Karachi in the event of wax with a European Power* 









so 


SUMMARY OF MEASURES DURING THE 
TOTAL GARRISON FOR ALL INDIA. 


1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 9 Batteries Field Artillery. 3 Companies, Native Coast Artillery. 

16 Regiments, Native Cavalry. 6 Batteries, Mountain Artillery. 19 Battalions, British Infantry. 

2 Batteries, Horse Artillery. 14 Companies, Garrison Artillery. 53 Battalions, Native Infantry. 

Comparison with garrisons previously authorised . — The total of the force 
allotted for internal control is compared below with that assigned for this 
purposes by the Army Commission of 1879, and with that which existed at 
the date of the submission of Lord Kitchener’s scheme. 


— 

- 



Army Com- 
mission, 1879. 

Sanctioned in 
1963. 

As approved 
iu 1904. 

Bengal Horae Artillery 

HI 

... 

... 

Ji 

4 

9 

Field Batteries ••• 

MV- 

4*4 

•a. 

17 

81 

9 

Mountain Batteries 

• *« 

4*4 

••ft 

n 

61 

6 

Garrison Companies ... 

... 


HP 

15 

14 

17 * 

British Cavalry Regiments 

• •• 

■ •4 

••• 

1 

3 . 

1 

Native Cavalry Regiments 

... 

144 

••• 

14* 

20* 

16 

British Infantry Battalions 

411 


... 

25 

24 

19 

Native Infantry Battalions 

••• 



64* 

85* 

53 

Sapper Companies ... 

114 

*4* 

Ml 

8 

3 

mu 


* 3 Native unite. 


Letter No. 2805-A., Action on the Reorganisation Scheme .— It is necessary to describe briefly 
1903 d fSLiJBSS the action taken on the important schemes submitted by the Commander- 
° Letter n m- Chief in November 1903, and the following .February for the reorga- 

Fe^r/iflM, from nisation, redistribution, and preparation of the Indian army for war. The 
Gme*r In ^ aBter principle of the former scheme was accepted in Council in February 1904, 

1 * and the Local Governments Were then consulted regarding the adequacy 

of the arrangement proposed for internal control, on which the whole scheme 
would depend. . "With Jew exceptions the replies were favourable;, the only-modi*, 
fixations made in deference to’locaVopinion were : the garrisoning of Satara by 
a company of an up-country native infantry regiment ; the location of a 
Madrassi' infantry battalion at Dinapur ; the maintenance of obligatory gar* 
risons, of two companies of British infantry each, at Amritsar and Multan, and 
of one company of British infantry in Sitabuldi fort j the agreement that the 
force for the maintenance of internal order in Hyderabad shonld he stationed 
at Secunderabad, ,and that the escort of the Resident there should be streng-- 
thened on mobilisation ; and the retention for the present of the Deoli regiment 
at Deoli. 

The Local Governments and the Government of India differed in opinion 
regarding the efficiency, of the volunteers in Madras j^the necessity for an 
European garrison at Satara ; the -reduction of the peace garrison of Burma by- 
one British infantry battalion ; tltefalleged inadequacy of the force detailed to 
keep olfder in Baluchistan ; the ’location of “a cavalry brigade in that province 
and the withdrawal. of the garrisbn from Fort Sandeman. _ , 

■ r * i « ' 1 t 

-In September with the sanction of the Secretary of State authority 
nta^tem 1 ^ wq* * was given to the Commander-In-Chief to appoint Commanders to corps. 
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divisions and brigades ; to all units, transport and stores in accordance with 
tbe new organisation ; to prepare fresh schemes for the mobilisation of the 
army ; and to revise scheme of internal defences. The Madras Command was 
then abolished ; the Lieutenant-General Commanding (Sir C. Egertou) re tainin g 
his status and pay. 


Secretary of 
State’s telegram of 
28th September 1904. 


Two months later the Secretary of State formally notified his acceptance Despatch No ms 
of the principles of the reorganisation scheme and asked for a detailed state- , d £ e , d November 
ment of the requirements of the reorganised army. Hitherto it has not been of state. (Appendix 
possible to comply with his wishes ; but a report has been forwarded to him, show- Pwgra* report, 
ing the progress with the scheme, and the modifications which are necessary. itot ASt (Appeadfc 

No 14) 

DETAILS OF FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Loam for Military purposes . — In the autumn of 1899, after the out- 
break of the Boer war, the advisers of Government put forward a statement 
of unfulfilled military requirements, which it was essential to meet. Pro- 
vision was made for some of these measures to the extent of 60 lakhs in Despatch to sear., 
the estimates of 1901, hut the Secretary of State was informed that additional dated aid xov- 
expenditure could not be met from revenue, and that unless tbe cost be emberls99 * 
spread over a large number of yeafs — a prospect which the military advisers 
regarded vtith anxiety — some other method would have to be devised of 
supplying the requisite means. The military situation was again reviewed 
in the spring of 1900, when a threat of Russian aggression rendered war 
a possible contingency, and again later by the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Military Member in the following September. All military authori- 
ties agreed that the Indian field army could not be efficiently prepared for 
war, until the execution of those measures of reform, which, owing to finan- Despatch to secre- 
cial reasons, had been retarded. Eortunately funds now became available, dated* mh N A P r| 
Savings had accrued from the absence of troops in South Africa and China ; If) 0 ' (Appett4lx No * 
by utili sing these and by provision in the estimates of 1901-02, the most 
urgent necessities were met. As to the rest it was decided that since it 
appeared likely that such non-recurring military expenditure as Council 
would he prepared to accept, could be met • out of • revenue within a o*d« fa Conncii, 
reasonable period, no question of a loan need be raised. 1901 . 

Sim ultaneously the Government of India had been discussing the principle 
of meeting, extraordinary military expenditure by raising loans. Eor this action, 
numerous English precedents were adduced, namely, Lord Palmerston’s Defence 
Loan of 1860 ; the Military Forces Localisation Act, 1862 ; the Military Defence 
Act of 1888 ; the Barracks and Military "Works Loans of 1890 and 1897. 

Though it was then impossible to state what sum would be required to place 
the army on a sufficiently strong footing to enable it to meet the military 
forces of Russia, a capital expenditure of four or five millions sterling in 
addition to large annual charge was anticipated. According to the military 
advisers of Government the extreme danger of deferring adequate preparation 
for war precluded reliance on annual revenue surpluses. These views met 
with opposition in the Einance Department. It was contended that there were 
special conditions in India which made it less necessary to resort to loans for 
such purposes than for other countries to do so. In England it might be 
expedient to lay down a fixed programme of some important .department of 
armament, which should extend for several years, and thus he independent of 
parliamentary coalitions or passing ohanges in public feeling. The Government 
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of India was free from such influence. Moreover English and Indian con- 
ditions were dissimilar, the unproductive debt of India had remained virtu- 
ally stationary ; whereas in England in 14 years the National Debt had been 
notably decreased. As a result the policy in India had aimed at minimising 
" the unproductive debt so as to avoid the financial and political risks of any 
increase of taxation. Eor these reasons proposals to borrow money for military 
purposes in India had been vetoed in the days following the Mutiny, and again 
in 1888. 


Subsequently the discussion was reopened, and Sir Edward Law, who 
had succeeded to the Einancial Membership, stated that as a first principle of 
sound finance, unproductive expenditure should be provided for from the 
ordinary sources of revenue ; the incurring of debt by raising loans should bo 
restricted to provision for expenditure of a productive character. But he 
admitted that circumstances might arise in which it might become a matter 
of necessity to depart from this principle, and in case of emergency to borrow 
money for unproductive expenditure. This procedure had been followed in 
1900 to meet the very heavy demands resulting from the severe famine. 


The decision of Council of the 15th March, however, rendered it unneces- 
sary then to pursue the matter further. The question was raised four years later 
in connection with the schemes for the reorganisation and redistribution of the 
rfSTtt leptem- army, which were presented by Lord Kitchener. It was then anticipated that 
M4ry° 4 5 tbe stet£ under normal conditions and on the existing basis of taxation, the two and a 
half crores of extra expenditure could be met from revenue. It was agreed 
’if possible that this procedure should he followed. The Council were prepared 
to borrow in furtherance of these schemes, such sums as were not obtainable 
from revenue. These views were not accepted by the Secretary of State. It 
has now been ruled that provision should be made from revenue for reorganisa- 
tion measures ; except in respect of the expenditure on buildings and lands, for 
which estimates are awaited before it is decided whether these shall be provided 
from loans. 


In the case of the Special Defence Programme of 1902, which it was 
estimated would entail an initial expenditure of about 1J crores of rupees, it 
was also decided that all charges incurred on these defence works should be 
met from revenue ( vide Chapter VI). 

Savings resulting from the employment of troops of the Indian Army in 
South Africa , China and Somaliland .' —It was agreed in 1900 that the savings 
which resulted from the relief of India from the ordinary cost of maintenance 
of the troops employed on Imperial Service in South Africa, should be devoted 
■to the financing of measures undertaken for the improvement of the Indian 
Amy. The amounts which thus became available were little less than three 


million pounds sterling, as shown below 



£ 

1899-1900 ... 

Mt 

• ** 

*»• 

• 9# 

858,000 

1900-1901 ... 

* » • 

Ml 


>*>9 

852,000 

1901-1908 

»*• 

Ml 

*99 

• 99 

817,000 

1902-1908 ... 

• it 

M* 

*»• 

9*9 

565,000 

1903-1904 ... 

* *•* 




241,000 

‘1904-1905 ... 

i 

" m 


Tttal 

999 

102,000 

2,980,000 
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Financial procedure in connection icith the Reorganisation Scheme - 
The estimates included, in the schemes submitted by Lord Kitchener for the 
reorganisation.’ and redistribution of the army amounted to a total of 7 J crores 
initial and one orore recurring expenditure. In putting the case to Council 
the Hon’ble Member in the Military Department pointed out that the 
estimates were greatly under-stated, and asked for a sum of 10 crores 
for initial and 2 crores for recurring expenditure, within the fire years 
which His Excellency the Commauder-in-Chief considered should be the 
maximum period allowed for the completion of the scheme. At the same 
time he pointed out that we were already committed to a considerable ex* 
peuditure within this period on measures unconnected with reorganisation 
schemes, and that other similar outlay would be inevitable. 8ir E. Elies 
considered that we should require a total of 3 crores on this account irrespec- 
tive of any grant made for reorganisation measures. This sum is even likely 
to be largely exceeded since many proposals which affect the preparation of the 
army for war, but which are not included in the reorganisation progra mm e, 
will require to he financed. Eor instance the rearmament of our horse and 
field artillery is estimated to cost some 250 lakhs, while there will also be a 
* considerable expenditure on armament for heavy batteries. 

• The Government of India agreed to spend 13 crores (10 initial and 3 recur- comma ora« of 
ring) in five years on reorganisation measures, with an ultimate permanent thsl5th Jaly ‘ 
annual recurring expenditure of 2 crores. They decided that - the Military 
schedules for measures other than reorganisation should be limited within these 
five years to a total of 3 crores ; that the measures should be carried out in five 
years ; that under normal conditions and on the existing basis of taxation at least 
2\ crores could be met annually from revenue, and that the expenditure should, 
as far as possible, be met from revenue in each 'year ; that it was necessary and 
advisable to borrow for the purpose such sums as could not be provided from 
revenue ; and that unspent balances should not lapse at the end of each financial 
year. 

On the 9th July, the Secretary of State enquired whether, if Lord Kitche- 
ner’s scheme were accepted en bloc , funds were available to meet it within 
three or five years without resorting to increased taxation. On the 15th July 
he was informed in reply that it would be necessary to provide 3 crores a year 
for five years to meet the cost of the scheme and of military schedules ; and 
that if normal conditions continued, at least 2\ crores could be provided 
annually out of revenue on the existing basis of taxation, the annual balance, 
if any, not found from revenue being met from borrowed funds. 

Shortly afterwards the Secretary of State agreed to an expenditure Telegram of 2 &a 
of 1 crore, during 1904 on mobilisation stores. Two thousand additio nal horses Julyim - 
were also purchased, and the organisation of 13 new mules transport units was 
sanctioned. The cost of these measures, estimated at 56 lakhs, brought the 
total grant for reorganisation in 1904-05 up to 156 lakhs initial expenditure. 

An annual recurring expenditure of 24 or 25 lakhs has also been caused there, 
by, which will render it difficult to limit the total recurring expenditure within 
the next five years to the amount prescribed by Council, namely 3 crores. 
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deBpatch^o! of The Secretary of State has not accorded his sanction to the whole of the 
(AppeudhTjNof i3). ’ expenditure accepted hv Council. He has, however, agreed to the provision of 3 

crores in the budgets of the current year, and also to the utilisation of any 
unspent balance of 156 lakhs granted in 1904-05. He has also accepted the prin- 
ciple that proposals for each year shall be framed on the assumption that 3 crores 
will be available for expenditure, in addition to the unspent balance of the 
previous year. 

The total of the estimates for the items at present entered* in the schedule 
of reorganisation measures amounts to some 10 crores initial and 2-J crores 
annual recurring expenditure, exclusive of the greater part of the building 
programme in the Redistribution Scheme, which will, if completely carried out, 
cost not less than 5 crores. Many of these items may he revised and some will 
probably be eliminated. In these circumstances it is quite impossible at present 
to frame a reliable estimate of the expense involved, but there is every indica- 
tion that the amount agreed to by Council will he ins uffi cient to cover the cost of 
the original proposals. The original 5 years’ programme was probably under- 
estimated in the scheme by not less than 5 crores (£3,333,000). It must, how- 
ever, be stated that Government have never accepted the esti ma tes as accurate. 

To enable the Secretary of State to exercise general supervision over the 
scheme, the Secretary of State has prescribed the submission of a list of require- 
ments for the next five years with the best obtainable estimate of the cost in- 
volved, and has also ordered before the beginning of each financial year the 
submission, for his approval, of a detailed statement of the reorganisation, 
expenditure to be incurred in that year. 


# deluding* provision for artillery armament ami otboy items ngt included in the reorganisation schemes* 
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The Military expenditure of India during Lord Curzon's term of office is shown in the following 
four statements : — s 

Statement No. I showing the military receipts and expenditure in England for each of the past five 

years . 


— 

1899-1900. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

i 

1902-03. 

1903-04 

1904-05. (a) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Effect liras. 



EXPENDITURE. 



Payments to War Office in respect of British 
Forces serving in India, 

739,423 

700,000 

64,010 

851,994 

i 

627,109 

644,552 

Furlough Allowances and Pay during Voyage 
of British Forces serving in India. 

93,645 

I 

50,207 

94,074 

112,750 

141,182 

124,668 

Furlough Allowances of Officers of the Indian 
Service. 

217,265 

183,518 

216,620 

250,605 

261,115 

269.745 

Indian Troop Service ... 

130,794 

86,286 

196,621 

345,499 

360,039 

870,944 

Passage of Officers and others not charged to 
Indian Troop Service. 

15,989 

24,671 

7,927 

21,831 

10,467 

11,559 

Ill lSCCllfliDGOTlS ik im in 

42,296 

20,921 

24663 

53,230 

44,818 

53,462 

Stores for fudift ••• »•* 

i 

399.326 

988,773 

1,428,445 

1,290,949 

1,174,100 

1,472,531 

Total effective ... 

1,638,738 

2,054,376 

2,032,260 

2,926,868 

2,618,780 

2,947,461 

Non-Effective. 







Payments to War Office for Retired Pay, eto., 
of British Forces for service m India. 

556,301 

533,235 

554,562 

615,037 

659,395 

729,615 

Pay of Non-effective Colonels of Boyal 
Artillery. 

24,503 

23,120 

22,479 

20,769 

20,270 

18,585 

Pay and Pensions of Non-effective and Retired 
Officers of the Indian Service. 

1,725,197 

1,687,398 

1,650,391 

1,602,887 

1,580,924 

1,543,153 

Miscellaneous Pensions, etc. ... ... 

83,352 

85,883 

83,661 

83,305 

86,259 

87,067 

Indian Military Service Family Pensions H 

32,253 

35,282 

39,706 

41.801 

40,287 

.48,992 

Contributions towards Pensions of Indian 
Native Soldiers lent for Imperial Seivice, 
refunded. 

a •• 

a ■ a 

m 

HI 


9,940 

Total, Non-effective 


2,384,918 

2,350,799 

2,363,799 

2,892,635 

2,437,352 

Reobqanibation. 


_ 





Stores for India ... 

r , 

• M 



• M 


686,372 

Gbaud TOTAIi 

4,0(0.944 

4,439,294 ' 

4,383,059 

5,290,667 

5,011,415 

6,071 185 

' ' Effective. 



RECEIPTS. 




\ 

Contribution bv the Imperial Government in 
respect of «*Cost of the Transport of Troops. 

**# 

■ •a 

180,000 

130,000 

130,000 

130,000 

Military Charges for Aden *•* ... 


• •• 

100, C00 ' 

. 100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Value of Clothing, Accoutrements, etc., in 
possession of Regiments on their transfer 
from the Indian to the British Establish- 
ment ; proceeds of sales of unserviceable 
stores; receipts on aooonnt of the Indian 
'Troops Service ; recoveries on account of 
messing, eto. 

66,015 

16,152 

25,487 

103,733 

172,632 

98,199 

Total effective ... 

(66,015 

16,152 

255,487 

333,733 

402,632 

, 828,199 

Non-Effeotivb. 


1 


a 


! 

Subscriptions towards Indian Military Service 
Family Pensions, eto. 

17,662 

16,793 

21,278 

24,935 

25,222 

26,786 

Contributions towards Pensions of Indian 
Native Soldiers lent for Imperial Servioe. 

» 

»*i 


ast 

84,330 

22,582 

IM 

Total, Non-effective ... 

17.562 

16,798 

mmmM 

59,265 

47,774 

26,786 

GtykHD TOTAIi ... 

83,677 

821945 

276,765 

392,998 

460,386 

354985 




ABSTRACT. 

l 


6,716,200 

Net, Home expenditure 

8,977,867 

4,406,349 

4 , 100,294 

4,897,659 

4561,029 


(a) The figures for 1904-05 ore approximate* 
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Statement No . II showing the military receipts and 


Grants. 

1899*1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-1902. 

i 

1902-1908. 

1003-1904. 

( a ) 

1904-1905. 

Effective. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

RECEIPTS. 

Rb. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

III. — Regimental pay, allowances and charges 

63,997 

60,624 

68,978 

72,456 

65,137 

72,993 

IV —Supply and Tiansport ... 

Ml 

46,45,234 

49,24,827 

42,52,578 

44,01,060 

40,09,792 

42,35.956 

Y.— "Bemonnt and Veterinary establishment, 
supplies and services. 

6,78,085 

24,18,952 

11,93,879 

2,63,085 

6,17,764 

1,22,206 

VI.— Clothing establishments, supplies 
services. 

and 

9,89,659 

8,11,479 

10,47,862 

9,19,514 

8,80,258 

7,41,896 

VIE.— Barrack establishments, supplies 
servioes. 

and 

31,550 

23,451 

26,648 

20,658 

26,667 

23,484 

IX.— Medical establishments, supplies 
services. 

and ! 

I 

] 

4,31,597 

5,10.584 

3,99,554 

4,25,468 1 

4,20,338 

5,22,162 

X.— Ordnance establishments, stores 
camp equipage. 

and 

15,68,861 

19,39,996 

21,39,073 

85,77,233 

19,28,842 

16,04,508 

XII. — Education ... ... 

tat 

15,670 

15,775 

18,311 

19,443 

16,653 

24,427 

XIII.— Sea transports charges 

til 

21,041 

48,317 

41,013 

43,340 

28,027 

25,818 

XI V.— Miscellaneous services ... 

■ as 

1.56,622 

1,46,018 

1 

2,60,336 

76,540 

2,87,677 

8,16,000 

Total, effective 

» 


86,00,316 

1,09,00,023 

, 94,47,232 

98,17,797 

81,81,045 

76,89.450 

NoK-ErrscTiYB. 








XVI. — Rewards on Military servioes 

• 1 1 

2,806 

2,296 

2,757 

3,164 

8,269 

4,102 

XVII.— 

»•! 

see 

Mi 


Ml 

see 

i 

«•« 

xvm— 

M» , 

6,199 

—2,830 

96 

2,215 

2,16,306 

29,396 

xii.- 

III 

1 

8,73,454 

, 8,61,964 

10,61,872 

-r— - i 

11,56,655 

11,79,954 

13,11,563 

Total, Non-effective 

ff- | 

8,82,459 , 

m 

8,61,430 t 

10,04,726 

11,62,034 { 

la,OJ>589 

18,45,061 

Military operations 

Ml 

55,811 

3,476 

L V 4 1 T 1 

404 

60 

IM 

Ml 

Reorganisation 

III 

M 

* 

see j 

1 

>M 

••• j 


95 

Gbaud Total 

i 

i * 

• »S 

i 

96,38,686 

: 

* _ J 

1,17,64,929 

i 

1,05 12,361 

i 

1,09,79,881 

i 

95,85,634 

90 t 34,606 


l«) figiqrefe fb* J9Q4-Q5 are *p$frcfcimate oftly— tfce accounts will nqfc be Anally crngv-d till December, 
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expenditure in India for each of the past five year 9. 


II 

Grants. 

i 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1801-1902. 

1902-1903. 

1903-1904. 

( fl ) 

1904-1905. 

Effective. 


Re. 

EXPEN 

Rs. 

UITURE. ! 

Rs. 

j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

III.— Regimental pay, allowances 
charges. 

and 

68,38,221 

54,12,087 

54,99,691 

67,56,973 ; 

58,32,699 

60,00,917 

IY,— Supply and Transport ... 


20,69,259 

20,27,721 

20,57,132 

21,14,140 j 

22,14,935 

22,25,403 

Y. — Remount and Veterinary establishments, 
supplies and services. 

7,85,49,869 

7,18,58,253 

7,85,63.254 

8,25,96,895 

8,85,44,754 

9,80,77,351 

YI. -'Clothing establishments, supplies and 
services 

3,73,06,113 

3,00,48,972 

4,09,61,916 

4,19,46,895 

4,19,01,868 

4,24,62,363 

YII. —Barrack establishments, supplies and 
services. 

35,21,627 

61,67,939 

39,80,095 

45,77,980 

46,79,969 

49,65,011 

IX.— Medical establishments, supplies 
services. 

and 

22,76,579 

24,93,396 

25,94,599 

27,95,444 

81,84,885' 

29,98,136 

X.— Ordnance establishments, stords and camp 
equipage. 

22,24,949 

17,61,644 

19,43.837 

2 0,55,257 

20,94,399 

21,58,607 

Xll, —Education ... ... 

• e* 

8,91,277 

3,76,649 

8,75,579 

* 3,49,454 

3.56,278 

3,28,742 

XIII.— Sea transport chai ges ... 

• • 

68,56,073 

69,49,998 

68,67,642 

75/5,888 

88,31,781 

89,34,068 

XIV.— Miscellaneous services ... 

• J 

74,33,281 

71,02,726 

96,46,625 

1,12,99,554 

1,0.1,25,486 

1,17,94,780 



3,07,227 

2.99,597 

3,67,748 

3,81,843 

4,03,270 

4,2'., 200 



4,70,321 

4,73,079 

* 

4,71,110 

4,56,648 

5,06 614 

4,52,515 



8,79,438 ] 

17,64,209 

11,26,765 

6,99,634 

6,12,225 

7,42,109 



34,59,841 1 

28.03,507 

48,40,314 

56,13,544 

95,53,865 

1,22,41,278 



20,15,821 

21,44,503 

22,08,254 

23,52,032 

25,03,985 

24,75/12 

• 


—89,480 

-1,83,771' 

-1,36,760 

4,23,851 

6,67,856 

•M 

Total effective 

1 

r 

Iti 

15,30/0,416 

15.05,06,518 

16,13,71,691 

17,09,86,032 

16,27,14,858 

1 

19,6278,292 

Non-Effective. 








XYI.— Rewards on Military services 

Ml 

1,63,175 

94,454 

1,05,528 

1,16,240 

2,10,205 

1,48,264 

XVII 

• « l 

9,80,139 

9,30,896 

10.66,684 

12,96,331 

10/2,424 

11,42,325 

XVIII ... ^ 

•ea 

71,06,987 

72,11,158 

72,65,889 

76,11,269 

78,71,446 

77,72/90 

XIX CM •« ••• 

•S« 

2,20,156 

2,24,587 

* 

2,39,635 

2,53,118 ! 

2,70/77 

2/5,885 

# 


6,40,082 

. 6,43,234 

16, 49, 468 

6,60,057 

6,87,896 

7,26,867 

1 

" Total Non-effective 

* 

*•1 

91,15.539 

91,03,829 

93.27,144 

98,37,015 

1,00,92,048 

1,00,75,631 

4 

Military operations •* 

■ e> 

2,48*287 

42,221 

14,254 

13/71 

lie 

Hi 

Reorganisation ... 

it* 

•Si 

• •• 

sei 

Ml 

• it 

€9,35,381 

r 

Guano totao 

« 

• a* 

16,23,64,242 

15,96,62,568 

HHH 

ft 1 

18,08,86,018 

19,28,06,906 

21,22/9/04 











1 

A 'b'sfracl of M 

V. , 1 

1 

V* 

4 


Net expenditure ... ... 

Rs. 

15,28,25,656 

14,78,87,639 

«■ 

* 9— —W — ">< 

16,02,00,728 

_ . » 

+ ^ Ut » 

16,98,56,187 

* 

18,32,21,272 

20,32,54,698 

1 

Net expenditure in sterling ... 

£ 

10,188,377 

9,859,176 

10,680,048 

11,323,743 

12,214,751 

13,50(1313 


(a) The figures for 1904-05 are approximate only — the accounts will not be bloeed until December 1905* 
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SUMMARY 03? MEASURES DURING THE 


STATEMENT III.— TOTAL EXPENDITURE ADMINISTERED 

BY MILITARY DEPARTMENT . 


The net expenditure (Home and Indian) under Military, Military Works 
and Special Defences, and Marine, from 1893-1900 to 1905-06, is shown in the 
following statement : — 





Net Expenditure. 





Year. 

India 

Military. 

Home 

Military. 

Military 
Works 
(Home and 
India ) 

Speoial 
Defences 
(Home and 
India.) 

Total. 

India 

Marine. 

Home 

Marine. 

Totaz>. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1899-1900 

10,188,377 

3,977,867 

601,782 

873 

14,968,399 

49,390 

i 

327,355 

15,345,144 

1900-01 

9,859,176 

4,406,349 

747,187 

6,864 

15,019,576 

74,522 

851,0*6 

15,415,13*4 

1901-02 

10,680,048 

4,106,294 

917,140 


15,703,582 

118,683 

813,936 

* 

16,136,101 

1902-13 

11,323,743 

4,897,659 

* 

1,058,868 

ill 

17,279,770 

77,402 

247,042 

17,604,214 

1908-04 

12,214,75 

4561,029 

989,571 

27,064 . 

17.792,405 

56,318 

280,631 

18,129,86* 

1904-05 (Appro- 
ximate Esti- 
mate.) 

18,550,318 

6,716,200 

987,600 

147,866 

20,488,199 

67,783 

272,000 

20,827,932 

1905-06 (Bud fret 
Estimate ) 

13,874,266 

5,980,500 

1,149,066 

253,200 

20,757,082 

114,468 

281,600 

21463,100 


STATEMENT IV.— MILITARY WORKS AND SPECIAL 

DEFENCES. 

Military Works . — During the period under review the gross expenditure 
on Military Works (exclusive of Special Defences) has been 





Rs. 

1899-1900... 

»ee 

• SK 

... 1,25,48,439 

1900-0 L ... 

» • • 

MS as 

... 1,17,44,120 

1901-02 ... 

i 

• •• 

• e* «■ 

... 1,44,71,786 

190B-03 ... 

• as 

its * * 

... 1,64,40,894 

1903-04 ... 

• •• 

«M • S 

... 1,55,19,798 

1904-05 ... 

• • • 

Ml Si 

... 1,47,15,748 

1905-06 (budget grant) 

ft a s % * < 

... 1,72,86,000 


Special Defences.— The following statement shows the expenditure on 
works and armaments connected with the programmes of 1885, and 1902* : — 


1899- 1900 ... 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 08 ... 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 05 ' ... 

1905- 06 (budget grant) ... 






tts. 

... 18,110 
... 1,02,960 

mi. 

mi. 

4,05,816 
... 19,80,291 

... 87,98,000 


There ■was also expenditure to the extent of Rs. 6,91,145 under the head 
46— Army on account of Special Defence armaments prior to the opening of the 
head 47 — Special Defences, 1902.. 

I ' 

‘ L ■ ' 1 .» I * I J — * .. ■ . 


* See Chapter VI, Coast Defences 






VICEROTALTY OR LORD CURZON OR KEDLESTON. 


CHAPTER V. 

Strength op land porces in India. 

In explanation of the development in the strength of the army, actual 
and potential, which has taken place during Lord Curzon’s term of office, it is 
necessary to make a short retrospect. 

The sudden attack by Russia on the Afghans in 1885 led to the adoption 
of many defensive measures by the Government of India, including the addi- 
tion to the army of 10,000 British and 20,000 native troops. A scheme was 
prepared for the mobilisation of two army corps, and a reserve division, which 
involved a certain measure of help from England. In connection with this plan 
the War Office specifically stated that, while India might rely upon every possi- MiSS^wea 12 th 
ble assistance on Great Britain in the event of a mutiny or threatened invasion. 18 ® 7 > i fr ° ia SfiC ‘ 

" 9 ret&vy or State. 

any scheme for the mobilisation of the army should he based on existing condi- 
tions, because it would be dangerous to ignore the contingency that the army 
in England would be fully occupied. 

It is even on record that in an important Cabinet minute of 1888, defining ^ Despatch No. 119* 
the object for which tbe British army is maintained, no mention was made of SlyiSaf sec! 

' the obligation to provide India with reinforcements in case of emergency. Two 10fcary of Stftt0 * 
years later the necessity for making arrangements which would render India M 2t2y t °da*S a "aS£ 
independent of Great Britain on mobilisation was again emphasized by the January’ i89o ( from 
India Office. The reason for the assumption of this attitude by the Home Secrefcary ° f State * 
Government lies in the fact that it was then considered by the War Office and Cross to Lord Lans- 
Foreign Office that the true objective of Russian policy lay in South-East Europe is&u* about May 
towards the Bosphorus, and that an attack by Russia on Afghanistan would be of 
the character of a feint, made only with the purpose of distracting attention 
from a Western theatre of war, and of thus dividing tbe forces at the disposal of 
the British Empire. Moreover it was thought that Russia would not be likely 
* to stir, save at a favourable opportunity and when she had secured tbe assistance 
of France. The political condition of Europe was such as to preclude the 
possibility of a serious attack on Afghanistan or India, for England was then 
disposed to side with the Triple alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy against 
the combined forces of Russia and France. Russia was moreover obliged to 
devote her attention -in a great measure to her European frontier, and had not 
been able to consolidate her strength in Central Asia. 

It was at this juncture that Lord (thbn Sir F.) Roberts represented to the oavernment; of! 
Government of India the danger that would be incurred by the adoption of a 
passive defence on the North-West Frontier. t He urged the abandonment of 15tb September ism. 
the Indus as a defensive frontier, and the occupation of the Kabul-Kandahar 
line, should Russia in any circumstances cross the borders of Afghanistan, 
notwithstanding that it was clearly realised that defence of this character would 
involve the despatch from England of not less than 80,000 men from England ; 
in addition to the drafts required to keep the whole British garrison (altogether 
100,000 men) at full strength. Lord Roberts pleaded that the engagements 
entered into with the Amir, and publicly proclaimed, constituted a pledge before 
the world that no foreign power would be allowed to interfere with Afghanis- 
tan— a pledge which India was then powerless to perform in view* of the 
' consolidation of Russian power in Central Asia, and the transfer of her base 
from the Orenburg-Tashkent route to that of the Caspian* 
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Secretary of state’s answer to this representation liord Cross repeated the instructions 

dated8tii April isolt previously given that the plans for the defence of India must be based upon the 
force actually under the control of Government of India ; and that without 
consultation with His Majesty’s Government, no forward policy should be laid 
down which might contemplate the necessity for reinforcements from England 
for its accomplishment, which it would not be possible to despatch until the Navy 
had cleared the seas of hostile fleets. To this pronouncement the Government 

SeSt PatC itS > ’ 9th of India was aWe onl y t0 ^at India liad g°* e aa far as 1161 finances 

Jut 189 S. permitted in the direction of maintaining an army to resist Russian aggression, 

and that, in these conditions, the responsibility must rest upon His Majesty’s 
Government to provide whatever reinforcements might he needed in the event 
of the invasion of North Afghanistan by Russia. The Government of India 
expressed their willingness to consider all matters which might tend to the 
increased efficiency of the army, but could not, in existing financial conditions, 
agree to an increase of tbe forces. 

The reply of the Secretary of State contained no concession to the views ctf 
the Government of India, and the discussion was closed with the expression of 
opinion by the War Office and India Office that “if the occupation of South 
Afghanistan is necessary for the passive defence of India, the Government of 
India should make arrangements to maintain in time of peace a force in 
^ India sufficient for that purpose. The employment of that portion of the 

Tndifl.n army not permanently allocated for the defence of selected positions 
will, in times of emergency, be directed by the Cabinet of the day. It 
*'■ would not be desirable to permit India to adopt any policy based on 

reinforcements which it might prove impossible to provide.” In this condi- 
tion matters were allowed to rest. Since India was limited to her own 
resources, it remained only to reorganise and reconstitute the army and 
-render it a fitter instrument for modern warfare. Financial considerations 
precluded any permanent increase, or indeed any drastic changes in the consti- 
tution of the forces. 

During the winter of 1899-1900 owing to the large number of British 
forces absent in South Africa, it appeared not unlikely that advantage might be 
taken by Russia of our difficulties to make a forward move in Centtal Asia. 
Reports and rumours were rife of large forces having been despatched to 
Transcaspia. The whole question of defence was then re-opened by the Secretary 
: ■ Despatch No. 6, of State by an enquiry regarding the scheme of defence prepared in India. In 
im 28rd Febmry reply the Government of India forwarded the detailed proposals of the Mobilisa- 
Despatch No. ss.tion Committee, but deferred comment on them until they were in possession of 
i 9 oo! to^eta^oftbe views of His Majesty’s Government on the larger issue regarding the 
HoaB'. (Appendix measure of support from England which could be counted on. In this respect 
the Mobilisation Committee had assumed a reinforcement by 30,000 British 
troops on the outbreak of war, with 70,000 to follow. The Secretary of State 
theu pressed for information regarding the measures necessary for the defenoe 
of the Indian frontier without the immediate assistance of troops or stores from 
Dapatch Bo. is England, leaving the possibility of reinforcement for discussion when the 
•nati July 1900 . military system of Great Britain should come under revision at the close of the 
Boer War. Another scheme for the passive defence of the Indian frontier, 
Deipateh No. u 7 , 3 ointt y prepared by the Commander-in-Chief (Sir A. P. Palmer) and the Military 
goth September ember of Council (Sir E. Collen) was forwarded in reply. But it was pointed 
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Ottt that the original project, which provided for the occupation of certain points 
of vital strategic importance beyond the frontier, offered far greater prospect of 
success in a defensive campaign, than a restricted policy of defence, by which 
our troops would he confined to positions in our possession, on or behind the 
frontier line. Moreover a purely defensive scheme of this nature would demand 
the employment of as many, if not more, troops to ensure success ; as well as 
the construction of many strategic lines of railway ; and the provision of 
defensive works on the lines of advance. The memorandum concluded with a 
strong expression of opinion that, in the event of a Russian advance into Af- 
ghanistan, whether the defence be active or passive, at least 30,000 British 
troops must be sent to India at once. In the event of prolonged hostilities, 

70,000 more would be required. 

A request then was sent for the preparation of a scheme for the defence of Despatch^ Xo. i- 
India on the assumption that Afghanistan would be unfriendly or hostile, and 1901 . 
that it would he impossible for some considerable time to augment the number 
of European troops at the disposal of the Government of India. The proba- Despatch No. 86, 
hie disposition of the army in these circumstances was stated to the Secretary of 
State, but it was added that a policy framed on this assumption would involve 8tate * 
an addition to the forces in India, the cost of which should be borne largely, 
if not wholly, by the Imperial exchequer. 

At this stage the matter was referred to a Joint Committee of the War , Despatch No. * 

r 0 dated 7 th February 

Office and India Office, with Lieutenant-General Sir William Nicholson as 1902, from secretary 
president. After a careful review of the resources of Russia and India, and 
the preparation of a forecast of the aotion which would he taken in the event of 
a hostile advance by Russia into Afghanistan, this Committee recommended, 
in addition to various defensive works and strategic railways, the permanent 
increase of the British infantry in India by 18 battalions ; adding that adequate 
reinforcements from England would none the less he necessary at the earliest 
safe opportunity after war had been declared. This report was considered in 
India by a Conference over which His Excellency the Viceroy himself presided, Despatcll No 160> 
and whose conclusions were adopted by the Government of India. They disputed <ktea ^ lat ^ Aag nst 
the necessity for so large an increase of the permanent garrison to carry out the state, 
proposed scheme of defence, and pointed out the enormous additional expenditure 
which would he involved. It was, however, agreed that each battalion in India 
should be increased by one company, which would be equivalent to an augmen- 
tation of 5,200 men. This addition to the forces would enable India without 
reinforcement to put six divisions into the field instead of only four. In dealing 
with the financial aspect of the question, the Government of India urged 
strongly that the extra expenditure involved by the increase of the British forces 
in India should he charged to the Imperial exchequer, in view of the fact that 
it was Imperial policy which necessitated the increase. 

No specific reply was received to this statement of views, but nearly a year^^jf^™^ 4 * 4 ® 4 
afterwards a telegram was received from the Secretary of State stating that the 
question of reinforcing India had been considered. The War Office proposed 
to keep a garrison of 25,000 men in South Africa, and to hold half that 
number available for despatch on emergency, provided that a proportion of the 
extra expense were home by India. It was suggested that the Indian annual 
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contribution should be £100,000. This project was even publicly announced in 
Parliament before the receipt of the views of the Government of India, who im-» 
mediately entered an energetic protest against the scheme, both on account of the 
Despatch So. i to extra charge which would be laid on Indian x’evenues, and because of the belief 
2fcS4 B 5s£ittat it would not be possible for many years to reduce the garrison of, South 
(Append!* No. 16 ). Africa t 0 the strength (12,500 men) which was prescribed as the obligatory 
minimum. The Government of India renewed their representations that the 
cost of increasing the Indian garrison should be debited to Imperial funds, and 
restated their opinion that a permanent addition of 5,200 British troops would 
suffice for immediate requirements. 

Apparently the views of the Government of India were acquiesced in for 
the South Afri can project was abandoned. The .Reorganisation Scheme 
which was presented by the Commander-in-Chief in the February following, 
contained proposals for the addition of 5,200 men to the British service, organised 
in three battalions of infantry, three battalions of mounted infantry and two 
telegraph and signalling companies. It has since been decided however that 
the first named troops shall not be added to the army until the Reorganisation 
Scheme is practically complete ; but that the remaining units should be consti- 
tuted in 1907-08, 

Desputeh No> 1?> The necessity for reinforcements to India as soon as the seas are open 
iSo* m Mwch has at length been definitely acknowledged by the Home Government, and 
(Appendix No. 17 ). has been publicly announced by the Prime Minister in Parliament. Moreover 
for the purpose of proceeding with the necessary arrangements, the Committee 

Despatch iNOf jLOwj — 

dated 22nd septem- of Imperial Pefenca have assumed, as a provisional basis, the supply of re- 
jnforcements to India to be :~~2 Cavalry brigades, 8 Infantry divisions, 3 
battalions of Infantry to complete 9 Indian divisions, 5 battalions of Mount- 
ed Infantry, 2 Railway Companies, Royal Engineers, and 2 divisions of the 
Telegraph battalion, Royal Engineers — in all 96,664 men and 16,652 horses. In 
addition to replace one year’s wastage it has been calculated that drafts totalling 
61,469 men will he required. Provided Great Britain should hold the com- 
mand of the sea, an assurance has been given that this force, fully equipped, 
could be landed in India at the rate of two divisions bi-monthly after the out- 
break of war ; except that Infantry officers and men will now he respectively 
1,900, and 19,000 in defect. Aiter the expiry of a year it is hoped that the 
latter deficiency may he reduced to 6,000. Tbe Indian demands for reinforce- 
ments in the event of a war with Russia have not yet been specifically 
staled— they may range from 100,000 to 160,000 men. 

Prom this record of the discussions of the Government of India with the 
Imperial Government it will be seen that during Lord Curzon’s term of office 
arrangements have been made for the eventual permanent augmentation of the 
British forces in India by over 5,000 men, and also for a potential increase of 
the force which will probably not he less than 75,000 men, and which after a 
year may exceed that number by 13,000. It is however to be hoped that in the 
- event of a really serious emergency these numbers would be largely augmented, 
and also that we should obtain from the Colonies a generous measure of assis- 
tance. It has yet to he ascertained to what extent help from this quarter will 
be available ; no steps have hitherto been taken to organise the supply of 
colonial reinforcements. 
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Relative proportion of j British to Native troops in the Indian army .— This 
subject has been discussed by the Boyal Commission of 1859 and by the Gov- 
ernment of India in 1893. At the earlier date the proportion was fixed at 1-2 
for the Bengal, and 1-3 for the Bombay and Madras armies. In 1893 it was 
decided to adopt a general proportion for cavalry and infantry soldiers 
throughout India of 1 British to 2^ Native. At that time the numbers of native 
troops, levies, military and other police armed with breech-loading rifles were Despatch to seer* 
well within the accepted ratio. The improvement in the position of the para- rf y 2 oa at ie$emi>er 
mount power between 1859 and 1893 was, amongst other things, ascribed to the|®®* tefy of aate . # 
presence of 11,000 Gurkhas in the army : the custody of arsenals and control December 

of ammunition supply by European troops only; the absence of native field 1898 * 
artillery ; the improved facilities of communication; and the relative inferiority 
of the weapons issued to Native troops. In 1903 the position was again review- 
ed by Lord Curz on’s Government in connection with the increase of the native 
army reserve. Neglecting political changes which were wholly favourable, the da^sth November 
British position had still further improved by the addition of 4,000 Gurkha state.* 0 Secret8ry of 
to the army, and the very considerable increase of railways (26,331 miles as 
against 18,504) and other communications. The disparity of ar'illery was well 
maintained by the retention in British hands of 4C8 field gun3, with am- 
munition columns, as compared with 68 mountain guns maimed by the Native 
Artillery and Imperial service troops. Moreover the volunteers had increased in 
strength fiom 24700 to 31,800. As the army stood in 1903, after withdrawing 
the authorised field army (28, <‘00 British 47,500 Native troops and 11,000 
Imperial Service troops) ; the force left in India would be constituted of British 
and Native troops in the following proportions: — Regulars only, 1 : 2-90; or 
including vulunteers on the one side and levies and police on the other, 1 : 2'16. 

It was argued that, although these proportions would be modified by the increase 
of native reservists to 50,000, in addition to the extra recruitment (about 200 
men for each infantry battalion) which had been sanctioned on mobilisation, 
still the increase to the native strength would not be simultaneous, and that in 
any case it would be necessary to take some internal risks in time of war in pre- 
ference to incurring danger at the front. 

The Secretary of State replied that the effect of the improvement in 
armament of the native army had probably been underrated ; whereas the value 
of the volunteers might have been placed at too high a level — on this point 
further information was desired regarding their constitution and efficiency. The 29 (i^™s^ro!i8). 
conclusion, however, was forced upon him that any further increase of the 
Native army would be inadmissible, unless accompanied by a corresponding • • ' 

increase of British troops in India, or some provision for their prompt 
reinforcement on an emergency. 

In urging a reconsideration of - this ruling the Government of India 
recounted at length the chan g8 of conditions which had taken place since thena»p»teb No. 62 , 
date of the Boyal Commission, by whom the proportionate limits of native 
troops had originally been fixed. Emphasis was laid on the power of rapid ai ‘i®p P9Ildix jj 0 . ^ 
reinforcement from - without. Since it was to be regarded as an axiom that, 
in the event of a great war, every native regiment not required for the main- 
tenance of internal tranquillity would be sent to.the front, acceptance was 
demanded of the propositi'll?- that no. addition to the Native Army, .which is 
designed to increase the force in the field, can be regarded as adding to the 
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danger iu time of war, since that peril is to be measured only by the number 
of armed natives left in garrison in India. The Government of India went 
on to say that on the outbreak of war it was contemplated to enrol and arm, 
compulsorily, all Europeans and Eurasians who might not already be volun* 
teers, to the number of 30,000. Iu calculating the proportion of British to 
Natives, they proposed that these should also be taken into account. 

In these calculations 43,000 native police armed with smooth bores were 
omitted as being without military value : and for the same reason 70,000 
armed troops of Native States were also neglected and were not mentioned in 
the despatch. The Secretary of State was unconvinced. The increase of 
the native army reserve to 50,000 men was sanctioned ; but a final decision on 
iso*, from secretar^ the question of the proportion of British and Native troops to be maintained 
was deferred until receipt of the views of Local Governments regarding the 
internal garrisons proposed in the Reorganisation Scheme ; and until the condi- 
tions of the Indian Volunteers become more fully known. 

It transpired that of a present strength of 33,472 Volunteers, 16,167 are 
Europeans, and 14,357 Eurasians ; the balance, 10 per cent, of the whole, are 
of Native birth. The Inspector General of Volunteers in 1904 reported that 
2,500 men were inefficient. 

Recruitment op British troops. 

The maintenance of British power in India depends in the last resort upon 
the supply of the British private soldier, 'lhe terms and manner of his 
recruitment are therefore of primary importance. Unless he is procured 
in sufficient numbers and of the proper physique, no organisation can be 
of avail. It was found on the occasion of the North-West Frontier opera- 
tions of 1897-98 that of a strength of 21,500 men belonging to corps 
ordered on field service, more than 2,000 were left behind sick, of whom 
1,000 were suffering from venereal diseases. In addition 600 men went 
sick during the campaign from the same cause. But apart from this 
matter, ©ne-third of the total strength of regiments were sent ta base 
hospitals during the campaign, and only, about ten per cent, of the total 
rejoined their regiments on servioe. The desirability of having a larger 
> proportion °* seasoned soldiers in the ranks was proved by an examination of 
ot 'state?* ******* the medical statistics which showed that men between 25 and 30 years, of age 
(Appendix No. so)' i ess adversely affected by service conditions than younger soldiers. The 
.Government of India, accordingly proposed that, although the reserve might be 
reduced thereby, the inducements of a bounty should he offered to 3,000 Tn*>n 
annually to extend their Indian, servioe instead of returning, home on their 
6 years* term of engagement. 

The issue of a bounty as a temporary expedient .had already been suggested 
by the Commander-in-Chief at the beginning of the .previous trooping, seaaon 
in view of the large number of seasoned soldiers (15,QOO) who wo uld be due to 
return to England for transfer totha Reserve when the army was demobi lised. 
The war was then still in progress. Simultaneously it was intimated by the War 
Office tba$ sufficient drafts for. infantry regiments could .not be provided . when 
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demobilisation took place. Accordingly bounties of £5 for each additional year Telegram So. 209 - 1 ., 
were offered to 1,470 men only of certain British regiments who would extend 1901 ! ^ Jannary 
for periods up to 3 years’ service. The extension of bounties to the whole of the 
British infantry was then urged by the Government of India, and as a further 
inducement it was suggested that furlough should be given gradually to 
re-engaged men. The Imperial Government were unwilling to agirce to this pro - Te i egran)i dated 17fck 
posal, but in the folio wingAugust, when demobilisation was imminent, a bounty Au s ust 1901, 
of £10 was offered to men of all branches of the service for the completion of 
12 years with the colour; together with furlough for not less than two months 
in England, or £16-10 in lieu. In all 16,000 men accepted these terms, and 
of them over 2,250 proceeded on furlough : the others received in all £26-10 
each, as gratuity. 


New terms of service for the British army were introduced in 1902 in , • , , . 

, * Ttl ’gram* dated 27th 

consequence of the deficiency in the establishment of the army. Enlistment frta-wy ia° 2 . from 

ii-i-o -ii _ Secretary of State, 

was authorised, for 3 years with the colours and 9 years service with the (Appendix No. 49 )- 
reserve, but those who after 2 years’ service elected to complete 7 or 8 years 
with the colours would receive daily 6d. extra as service pay. 


It was not long before the refusal of the meu enlisted under these terms of 
service to re engage caused a shortage of the Indian drafts and embarrassment 
to the War Office. It was found necessary to send to India not only men who 
had not more than 3 years to serve with the colours, hut men under the new 
terms of service who re-engaged on the condition that they should receive the 
extra service pay of 6d , a day some months before they would ordinarily become 
entitled to it. About 3,400 men in the first category were sent to this country, 
and in August 1904, there were over 6,000 men in India who might claim 
transfer to the Beserve on the completion of 3 years’ service. This state of 
affairs was so serious as to elicit a vigorous protest from the Government of Despatch No. lsq 

_ . . . . , dated 16th September 

India against any men being sent to India who had not at least 5 years to serve, i9oa 

(Appendix No. 21). 


The same difficulty was probably experienced in regard to drafts for the 
larger colonial garrisons. Accordingly the terms of service were modified by 
the War Office in November 1904; for infantry to 9 years with the colours and 
3 years with the reserve : and in the following January for cavalry to 8 years 
with the colours and 4 years with the reserve. The War Office have again 
notified their inability to furnish a sufficient number of drafts in the trooping 
season of 1905-06 and the offer of bounty to soldiers who are due to return to 
England is now under consideration. It is stated that the drafts will be deficient 
by about 5,000 men. 


The unsatisfactory nature of these transactions with the home authorities 
needs no comment. By a decision of the Arbitrator between the India Office and 
the War Office, to which more detailed reference is made elsewhere, India has 
been required to pay the whole of the extra pay involved by the introduction 
of the terms of service of 19C2, while the India Office have also agreed to pay 5 
on her behalf a moiety of the bounties and of tbe Cokt of furlough to ra-erfgageiT 
men. In return there have* been provided drafts of inefficient short service 
men, amounting, tqnesriy lOper eent/of the whole garrison, who aro under 
contract to be returned; to England* before they -can be acclimatised and Tendered 
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Formation of Eurasian Regiments. — In response to an enquiry from the 
Secretary of State the Government of India in 1893 stated their opinion 
regarding the formation of regiments of domiciled Europeans and Eurasians 
for local service. It was contended hy the representatives of the Eurasian 
community that such a measure would open up a new field of employment 
for these classes, and for this reason the matter was sympathetically investi- 
gated hy the Government of India. Three corps of Eurasians had been formed 
in 1857 and 1858 but were all disbanded by 1870, for the reasons that they 
cost practically as much as British troops, and required as elaborate com- 
missariat arrangements, inspired less confidence, and were difficult to recruit. 

date^soth^March All successive Commanders-in-Chief in India have opposed the measure j while 

of stats. 0 Secret “ ry on political grounds it has received support from other members of the GQver- 

( Appendix No. i 2 ). D01> Q enera i» s Council who considered that the claims of the Eurasian popula- 
* • tion had increased, while their appeal to be employed in the service of the 
Crown had gained in force and intensity. Moreover it was pointed out that 
the Eurasians had rendered good service in the mutiny ; and even now formed 
a large part of the volunteer force in India. 

The Secretary of State while desiring to provide, if possible, an outlet for 
the aspirations of the Eurasian community, rejected the proposal, mainly, on 
the grounds that since such a regiment could only be maintained in addition 
to and not in substitution for any part of the Garrison of India, a fresh burden 
would be imposed on the revenue in return for which no commensurate 

Despatch from Secre- * „ . , .... . , , ,, . _ 

tary of State, No. 6, result in the shape of increased military strength would be obtained. 

dated 18th January 

1900* _ _ 

(Appendix No 88). INCREASE TO THE BRITISH TROOPS IN INDIA. 

Artillery. 

Horse and Field.—! The establishment of 27 batteries of the field artillery 
has increased in 1900 by nearly 600 horses in order to provide for the formation 
of ammunition columns. Eive Royal Horse Artillery and seveu half-horsed 
ammunition columns were subsequently formed. The establishment of 6 
batteries. Royal Horse Artillery, and 21 batteries, Royal field Artillery, was 
increased so as to enable them to take the field without extraneous assistance. A 
Brigade division of three howitzer batteries were added to the Indian army in 
1901. 

Six signallers were added in 1904 to each of the batteries detailed for the 
field army. 

Garrison. — The establishment was increased hy one* company in 1901. 
The numbers of native lascars attached to forts manned by the garrison artillery 
was increased in the previous year, and they were accorded the privileges of 
fighting men. 

Engineers. 

A Balloon Section was organised at Rawal Pindi in 1902, the necessary 
personnel and stores being taken over from the Imperial Service on the 
conclusion of the China Expedition. 

isd{» Ann*- chauUr, The formationof 2 submarine mining and 4 Electrical Engineer Compa- 

Apni ws?* 4 lm nies of Volunteers at Calcutta, Rangoon, Bombay, and Karaohi was sanctioned in 
April 1902, as an economical method of reinforcing the Royal Engineer Com- 
panies of the Indian Submarine Corps, which were found to be numerically 
insufficient for the dual duties of submarine mining and the control of electric 
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search-lights. Subsequently an additional company was constituted at Madras ; Military Department 
only to be disbanded a little later as the electric-lights bad not arrived from dated 16 th September 
England, lhe submarine mining company at Rangoon, found to be inefficient, 1S03 ‘ 
shared a similar fate in 1904, The Admiralty have recently proposed that the 
submarine defence of Indian ports should be abandoned. 


Increase op Royal Engineer Oppicers. 

By a process of reduction of 10 officers a year which had been ordered by 
the Secretary of State in 1898, the establishment of Royal Engineer officers 
was lowered to 820 in 1903, in spite of the representations of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. At this point reduction was stayed in consequence of the formation of 
fresh units iu the Engineer arm in India. An increased establishment of 340 
officers was eventually agreed to. The augmentation of the field army to 9 
divisions has caused the acceptance of a further permanent increase of the 
establishment by 25 officers ; 27 officers have also been temporarily added to 
the strength to supervise the military works involved by the Redistribution 
Scheme. The total authorised strength has therefore been raised from 320 
officers in 1903 to 392 officers in 1905 j but hitherto it has not been possible 
to complete this complement. 

Increase to the reserve op the Native Army. 

The investigation in 1885 of the requirements of India in the event of a 
serious war made it clear that it would not be financially possible to keep with 
the colours in time of peace all the men who would be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the Native Army at lighting strength in time of war. Moreover it 
was realised that there would be a difficulty in obtaining reciuits for the Native 
Army when they would be most required, that is, after a few months of cam- 
paigning. A reserve of 25,000 men was sanctioned, as an instalment of a larger 
measure, and in 1903 the establishment was nearly up to f ull strength. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief then proposed that the reserve should be increased gradually 
to 50,000 men. The experience gained in the South African war of the Adjutant General s 
wastage of men which occurs during a campaign had shown that reserve of J23 lotiX?’’ 
about 23,000 men w ould he wholly inadequate for the demands of a force of 190a 
145,000 men, the present strength of the Native Army. The financial advan- 
tages gained by the institution of a reserve on low rates of pay are obvious. 

Moreover, since reservists are unarmed until they are iu the ranks for training 
or service, an increase to the potential strength of the Native Army can be 
effected, at any rate in time of peace, without effecting the proportions which 
is maintained between the numbers of Native and British soldiers. 

The scheme as recommended to the Secretary of State and accepted by him 
provided for the completion of the establishment in about 10 years ; for the 
reduction of reserve pay from Rs. 3 to Rs, 2 a month ; for the permissive SSthNoVSer 
transfer of men to the reserve after 3 years’ service ; and for a biennial training 19 (fp pendll So .aj). 
of two months. The annual cost of the measure, exclusive of pensionary charges, 
was estimated to rise progressively from Rs. 4 lakhs in the first year to about 16 
lakhs in the tenth year, and eventually thenceforward to diminish to a permanent 
annual charge of 14| lakhs. 
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Increase to establishments of tub units of the Native Army on 

MOBILISATION. 


Despatch from Secre- In accordance with a recommendation of the Mobilisation Committee, sano- 
diSd 22 nd NOTmb« tion was accorded in November I9C0 to the enlistment on mobilisation of 100 
mo ‘ men in excess of the peace establishment of each Native infantry regiment 

taking the field ; and 10 per cent, in excess of the peace establishment of each 
Native cavalry regiment, company of Sappers and Miners, battery of Native 
February artillery, and of Native drivers of British artillery, in similar circumstances. 

1902, to Secretary of 

fetete ' Subsequently the Cummander-in-Chief proposed that the strength of 

Native infantry battalions should be largely increased in time of peace, so as to 
counteract the effect of the large numbers of men on, furlough, sick, and recruits. 
Financial reasons rendered the acceptance of this proposal impossible ; but iu 
lieu it was agreed that the authorised establishment of each Gurkha, Pioneer, 
Secretary^ state’s Punjab and Burma battalion taking the field should be increased by 256 men, 
dated 2.ui May 1902 . and that of all other Native infantry battalions by 128 sepoys. By prompt 
action in recruiting after mobilisation it may be passible to counteract the 
difficulty which will inevitably be felt in obtaining recruits after a campaign 
has been in progress for some time. 


Additional officers for the Native Army. 


despalTt^ n St *s 5 S The difficulty in finding British officers for the 5 brigades of Native troops 
dated 15th March which were sent to China, notwithstanding an addition of 92 officers sanctioned in 
1 " ' 1900, brought very forcibly to notice the impossibility of mobilising the Native 

Begiments detailed for the field army without denuding to a dangerous extent 
those battalions remaining in India. The Commander-in-Chief (Sir Power 
Palmer) pressed for recognition of the need for 15 officers in .each regiment, 
whereas there were then only 11 officers in Punjab and Bengal Native infantry 
regiments and 10 in those of Madras and Bombay. Since sick officers and 
those on leave and temporary duty were not replaced, the actual number of 
officers with their regiments rarely exceeded seven. An -increase in the regiment 
Secretary of State’s aI establishment to the number proposed by the Commander'in^Ohief would 
ftedmSyieoi'.^e^tailed an addition of nearly 700 officers. To this extent the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State were unwilling to proceed, but .agreed 
to an addition of one British officer la each Native infantry regiment, .except 
those serving in the Colonies. 

secret»»y of state’s .In the following year the question was reopened : the Staff Corps was 
dated nth December augmented by 64 officers in May 1902, and on the grounds that 15 officers 
would eventually be required for each Native corps, the Commander-in-Chief in 
the following August pressed for a further increase of 110 officers with effect 
from the 1st April 1903, to bring the number of officers with the Native Army 
to 12 in every regiment, with one officer in addition for those of the Punjab 
Command. This increase was duly sanctioned. 

Adjutant General’s In tli e 'Reorganisation Scheme, submitted in February 1904, the deficiency 
waiSmS’woA in the numbeT of British officers required for the mobilisation of 9 divisions, 
including the requirements of the departments and staff, reached the formidable 
total of 938, allowing each Native regiment in the field 12 officers and the 
remainder 10 apiece. The Commander-in-Chief proposed in the first- place to 
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increase the existing- establishment by 350 officers so as to permit of the provision 
of Punjab regiments with 15 officers in time of peace and other regiments 
with 14. It is now intended that 270 appointments should be created in 1906 
and the balance in the two following years. The extra expenditure is Rs 95,500 
in 1905r06, rising to 15*45 lakhs in 1908-09, and ultimately to over 30 
lakhs per annum. The average monthly cost of each officer throughout his 
service is now estimated at Rs. 567. 

The number of officers doing duty with native regiments has also been in- Army order No. 84 
creased by about sixty in consequence of the introduction of rules regulating the of 190k 
employment of officers on extraneous duties, and providing for the provision of 
substitutes in the regiments affected. By these rules no officer may be detailed 
for extra-regimental duty if the number of officers present for duty with his 
regiment is less than eight. Moreover, an officer is seconded if his absence 
seems likely to extend over a year. 

Commissions in His Majesty’^ Service for Native Gentlemen. 

The question of providing an qutlet for the military aspirations of Indians 
of noble birth, which had often attracted the attention of the .Government of 
India, was again, in 1900, brought under their notice in a memorandum by the 
Yiceroy. It was recognised th#t it fould not be suitable to grant com- 
missions in the regular army to any natives of India, however well 
qualified by birth or military attainments. The difficulties resulting from 
habitual contact between young British and Native officers in a regimental 
paess could not be ignored ; and it was believed that few Native nobles or 
gentlemen would persevere with the ordinary irksome routine of regimental 
duty. But as an alternative it seemed possible t<? grant selected Indians, who 
had passed through a probationary period in the Imperial Service Cadet Corps, 
commissions constituting an independent category or honorary reserve, con- 
firming upon the officers so honoured, the yank, pay and prospects of promotion 
enjoyed by officers in His Majesty’s service and entailing the obligations, 
not of ordinary regimental service, but of military employment in extra- 
regimental billets. 

The proposals of the Government of India, based on these principles, were Despatch No. ios, 
accepted by the Secretary of State, and were followed by the successful qoqsti- wa enclosure/ 
tution of the Imperial Cadet Corps in the latter part of 1CQ0. Seven cadets (Appendlx No,25) * 
have passed through the full course of training. Four of them, who passed the 
final examination, have received their commissions as 2nd*Lieutenants of the 
Indian Jignjl forces. Three have been appointed Aides-de-Camp to General 
Officers Commanding . divisions ; the fourth is .Commandant qf -the JBhavnagar 
State Jjancers. 

It was found idesicahie in 1900 lay down a fixed proportion ,to govern .the 
juimW of ^rqqt qqmnaiasioiis in4he .Army granted to the sons of Native 

gentlemen- 'With the .exception of Gurkha -regiments and Punjab Pioneers, the 
proportion prescribed in the infantry was I to 4 commissions granted for service 
in tbe ranks; and:m,the cavalry 1 to 3. The Principals of .certain educational 
colleges were ar^hori^ed *(m 1.9Q3) ;to .recommend to Lieutenant-Generals 
Commanding fqr direct comipssions m jemadars in the native army such 
young -stpdoftts of these colleges as might be qualified by caste, physique, and 
character. A military ;W$ er was thus rendered possible for .those who were 
excluded from .the Imperial Cadet -.Cor pa, which is reserved for men of the 

ViicpVipe+, "hit-th m T ndia. 
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Reconstitution op the Indian Army. 


Many of the components of the Indian Army hare been reconstituted, 
sometimes with a view to greater efficiency, by the elimination of men who do 
not belong to the fighting classes ; in other cases for political reasons by 
the inclusion of men from new recruiting areas. The Madras Army has suffered 
the greater number of changes in consequence of the conclusion, arrived 
at after prolonged enquiry, that the indigenous population of Madras could 
no longer furnish a sufficient number of suitable recruits- for the regiments 
on the establishment of the Madras Command. Tae 17th and 25th Madras 
Infantry were reorganised as class regiments entirely composed of Moplahs in 
1900 j while two years later the 11th Madras Infantry were converted into a class 
regiment of Coorgs. The latter measure was avowedly an experiment and 
failed signally. The want of recruits and the disadvantages which result 
from the impossibility of removing a local corps from the vicinity of their 
homes led to the disbandment of the battalion in 19C4. The 8th Madras 
Infantry was transformed into a Burma Gurkha battalion in 1902, and the 
same and the succeeding year witnessed the removal of all Madrasis from 
the 2nd, 6th, 7th, 9th, 14ith, 16tli, 22nd, 24tl), and 27th Madras Infantry and 
their replacement by Punjabi Mobamadans, Jats, Sikhs and Rajputs. The only 
ta^^o^stato^No. men of southern India left in the three regiments of Madras Lancers, after the 
emb er 1931 . 1 ° v reconstitution which took place at the same time, were those of 3 squadrons of 
Despatch to secre- Madras or Deccani Mohamadans. The 65th Carnatic Light Infantry was 
!s 5 ,ctea S 7 a not- mustered out in 1905 in consequence of a disgraceful exhibition of cowardice 
ember 1901. on p ar t 0 f a large contingent of the regiment in connection with a sepoy 
running amok. In its place there was formed a 2nd battalion to the Gtli 
Gurkhas. 


Recruitment. 

The enlistment in the regular army of Malisud- Wazirs was for the first 
time permitted in 1903. It was hoped thereby that better relations would 
be established with the tribe, which has for many years borne the worst of repu- 
tations on the frontier. Recruitment was limited to in the first instance to two 
companies of the 130th Baluchis. A still more important experiment was 
made by the enlistment of Hazaras in a Pioneer battalion raised at Quetta 
in 1904) to which reference is made elsewhere. 

Enlistment of Natives of India by Foreign Powers . — In connection with 
the alleged scarcity of Sikh recruits for the army, attention was drawn in the 
Indian Press in 3902 to the recruitment as police, etc., of Sikhs by various 
powers and municipalities in the East, more particularly in China. The un- 
desirability of Sikhs taking service under the German, French and Russian 
Governments, was evident, and enquiries were made of tlie'exteut to which 
emigration had taken place. In opposition to the views of the recruiting staff 
officers, it was held at Army Head Quarters that the necessity for restrictin'* 
recruiting for the colonies and Burma bad not yet arisen. Shortly afterwards 

State No" Secretary of State forwarded correspondence with the Foreign Office 
{***■ vth Octo. regarding the desirability of checking the increasing employment by Foreign 
Powers in China of Natives of India, in which the matter was regarded from a 
political stand point. Lord Curzon in noting on the subject differentiated between 
the various classes of employment iu the East ; (a) that of British colonies and 
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settlements ; (6) that of foreign and cosmopolitan municipalities, such as Shan- 
ghai; (c) that of weak or friendly States such as Johore and Siam ;• (ri) that of 
rival Powers in the East. In addressing the Secretary of State the Government 
of India recommended that-— 

(а) permission should he given to the recruitment of Indians by colonial „ 

or other British Administrations conditioDally only (1) on 
repatriation ; or (2) enlistment through the Government of 
India in which case their term of service would begin and cease 
in India ; 

(б) in the event of recruitment through the Indian Government, the 

'men should be warned of the penalties they would incur by 
continuing to serve a Foreign Power at war with England ; 

(c) re-emigration from the Straits Settlements to ports further East 
should he restricted. 

After consulting the Foreign Office and the Colonial Governments and secretary of state’* 
Administrations concerned, it was agreed that recruiting for the Hong-ELong, dated ^st^uee^ * 
Shanghai and Tientsin police should be conducted through the Indian Army to secre- 

recruiting staff, and that the period of service of the men should in every case datedsth^uu^iaos.’ 
terminate in India. Arrangements were made by the Government of the Straits 
Settlements to prevent Classes from which recruits are drawn leaving Singapore 
for ports further East. The repatriation of the Indian police in this colony has 
still to be arranged. Finally, the Government of India re-affirined their opinion 
that it was necessary to issue warnings to men regarding service under a Foreign 
Power. The Secretary of State was, however, disposed to doubt the expediency 
of the action proposed. 

Class composition of regiments. 

No very vital changes have been made in the internal composition of 
regiments during the last few years, except where they have been entirely re- Despatch to Seore- 
constituted. The class composition of the following regimentshas, however, *3^ -with 'Ototobw 
been altered : — 3rd Skinner’s Horse, 6th Cavalry, 7th Lancers, 32nd LancCrs, 1902 * 

88th and 39th Central India Hofse, 3 3rd Punjabis, 40th Pathans, 5th, 17th Despatch to Secre. • 

_ „ _ . taxy of State, No. 179, 

and 18th BeBgal Infantry* dated 12th December 

1903a 

It was found in 1902, that the conditions of the three last named regiments 
and of the 12th Bengal Infantry, which had been recruited from Hindustani 
Jlnssalmen, left much to be desired. The Secretary of State agreed to the . 
constitutional changes advocated by the Government of India, but drew atten- 
tion to the desirability of making the must of whatever material suitable for 
military employment is to be found outside the Punjab. 

Increase to the Native Army* 

Cavalry.— Secretary of State has approved, of the constitution, when 
fttnils can he made available, of two new cavalry regiments— one from the 
nucleus bf t!he single squadrons httached to each of the Deoli and Erinpura . 
infantry regiments : 

Artillery. — A corps of Native Garrison Artillery, composed of gunners and 
divers drawn frbin British And Native Mountain Batteries, was forihed in 1902 
fpr.manning the gtms in the forts Bn" the North-West Frontier. The Punjab 
Garrison Battery was incorporated in this eCFps. 
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Indian Coast Artillery .— The Government of India agreed, in June 1902, 
to take over the Hong-Kong, Singapore and Ceylon- Mauritius battalions of 
Koyal Artillery. .At the same time the question of the formation of Native 
garrison companies for Indian defended ports was considered, and a combined 
scheme was drawn up for the formation of a corps of • Indian Coast Artillery 
for service at Indian defended ports and eastern Imperial coaling stations. The 
scheme received the sanction of the Secretary of State in 1904, but its execution 
has been held in abeyance for the present. The addition of one Native Moun- 
tain Battery was sanctioned in 1899-1900, and the establishment of Mountain 
Batteries, both British and Native, was raised. 

Engineers . — The strength of the Bombay Sappers and Miners was increased 
in 1902, by the addition of two service Companies and a fortress company for 
service at Aden. A detachment of Mounted Sappers was formed in 1903, and 
added to the establishment of the Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

In consequence of the recommendations of the Committee on light mili- 
8Ute ot ^ry ra ^ wa y s > a railway company was organised in 1902. The want of a techni- 
22 ad Apia 1902 . cal unit of this nature had been severely felt during the China expedition in 
connection with the working of the Shanhai Kuan-Pek'n railway. The system 
of organisation now adopted avoids most of the objections to a large military 
railway corps. The unit during peace time is a small one on a semi-military 
basis, and consists of one section equipped for the construction, maintenance 
and survey of a short length of railway. On mobilisation a traffic and 
locomotive section, composed of European and Native reservists, is added to 
the nucleus of the regular unit, while civil artificers and labourers are collected 
and also attached to the company when, and iu such number as are required • 
for special bridge or earthwork. The permanent unit has proved itself techni- 
cally efficient and the formation of another company has been recently sanction- 
ed. Legal difficulties, not yet surmounted, have prevented the enrolment of 
European reservists. 

India Amy circn- ^fantry and Pioneers.— The demands upon the British Infantry at the’ 
iffl Boer war and the China expedition led to the temporary substitution 

September i 9 ox. of Native infantry battalions for those of the Imperial service in the garrisons 
of Mauritius, Hong-Kong and Singapore. This arrangement was made perma- ' 
• nent in 1900, and five new regiments of Bengal infantry, namely, the 41st 
(Dogras), 46th (Punjabis), 47th (Sikhs), 48th (Pioneers) and 49th (Garhwal 
Bifles), were raised in September 1901 at the expense of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

dated' * 29 & ^ctoVer On recomnaen Nation the Commander-in-Chief a pioneer regiment of 

wc®- Hazaras was raised at Quetta in 1904. The men of this tribe have long been in 

the custom of seeking work on railways and roads in India ; their capacity for 
this class of heavy work is remarkable. The desirability of establishing the 
friendly relations with Hazaras which would result from their enlistment in 
considerable numbers, has for some years been recognised by the Government of 
India : their country may become strategically important, and as Shiahs they , 
will be a valuable counterpoise to the Sunni Pathans in the service. • 

Conversion or Infantry regiments into Pioneer Corps. 

The recent frontier campaigns indicated the need for additional pioneer 
regiments which has been partly met by the conversion of the 12th Bengal 
Infantry, and of the 7th and 21st Bombay Infantry. 
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Delocalisation op Regiments. 

The disadvantages of localised regiments liave long been recognised, and 
in the last few years several battalions have been delocalised and added to the 
strength of tbe army for general service. The 42nd Gurkhas were removed in 
1900 from Assam and added to the Punjab frontier force. The 21st Bombay 
Infantry, known as the Marine Battalion, which had been hitherto entrusted 
with the duty of furnishing detachments at the Persian Gulf stations, and 
whose head-quarters had been permanently stationed in Bombay city, was deloca- 
lised in August 1903. The battalion was then converted into a Pioneer Corps. 

But the most important measure of this nature was the conclusion in 1903, 
of an agreement with the Nizam, by which the constitution of the Hyderabad 
contingent was entirely changed. Under the terms of the former treaty of 
1853, the force was to consist of not less than 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry 
and 4 batteries of field artillery, commanded by British officers and controlled 
by the Government of India through their representative, the Resident at 
Hyderabad. Two of the battalions -were always to remain near to the capital of 
Hyderabad, and were therefore not available for general field service. Except 
in time of war the whole force was to be stationed in perpetuity in His High- 
ness’s territories. The many disadvantages of this system were apparent. 

In consequence of the new agreement, the Hyderabad contingent as a 
whole was delocalised, and transferred to the control of the Commander-in- 
Chief ; the four cavalry regiments each composed of three squadrons became 
three regiments of four squadrons, and were transferred to the establishment of 
the Bombay Command ; the four batteries of Eield Artillery were disarmed and 
converted into ammunition columns ; the infantry became six regiments of the 
Madras Command ; and the special administrative staff at Hyderabad was 
abolished. 

Additional measures of delocalisation resulted from the acceptance of 
the need for the organisation and concentration of the Native infantry into 
brigades, so as to train them for external warfare. This was one of the 
guiding principles of Lord Kitchener’s scheme for the re-distribution of the 
army. Its -recognition naturally involved the abandonment of several of the 
smaller cantonments, and the delocalisation of the regiments which had hitherto 
garrisoned them. The 7th Gurkhas, a local regiment, were withdrawn from 
Assam to the Punjab, and the 2nd Battalion, Gurkha Rifles, were moved from 
Burma to Quetta in pursuance of this scheme. The Bhopal battalion, which 
was reorganised in 1903 and assimilated in constitution to a regiment of Bengal 
infantry, was delocalised in 1904. The Meywar and Marwar Bhil Corps will 
shortly he converted into military police and transferred to the civil administra- 
tion. The Erinpura, Deoli and Merwara Irregular battalions are now the only 
local regiments remaining in the Indian Army. 

Increase op Departments op the Army. 

Ordnance "Department . — The establishment of the Ordnance Department 
was increased by eight officers in 1903; and in the same year the number of 
military subordinates was also augmented by 45. 

Military Works Services . — In 1899, the total strength of Royal Engineer 
Officers in the Military Works Service was fixed at 120, and in the following 
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year an increase of ten officers was made in consequence of the transfer to this 
administration of the civil and military works in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. A further augmentation to 142 officers was approved during the execu- 
tion of ithe special defences programme. Again, the permanent establishment 
was fixed at 149 in 1905, and 82 additional officers were demanded as a 
temporary reinforcement to cope with the works entailed by the Reorganisation 
Scheme. 

Supply and Transport _ Corps.— The details of the augmentation of this 
corps will be found in Chapter X. 

Military Accounts Department . — In consequence of the recommendation 
of the Special Committee on military accounts and audit* 10 officers weire added 
to the department, in addition to 2 probationers* and 4 Accountants* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Marine defence and administration. 


Naval policy in Indian waters. 


Subsidy to His Majesty's Navy, and services rendered by Sis Majesty's 
ships . — In 1861, when the mutiny had been quelled, the financial condition of 
India was unsatisfactory. The country was then maintaining a navy of her 
own at a cost of £300,000 a year. It was suggested to the Secretary of 
State that His Majesty’s Government should place a squadron at the dis- 
posal of the Indian Government for the naval defence of India, which should 
never be withdrawn without their consent ; and that the cost of the force should 
be in part defrayed out of the revenues of India ; that the Indian navy should 
be abolished, and that a transport service should be created in its place. The 
Admiralty objected to the proposal for giving India control over the withdrawal 
of the ships but eventually undertook the naval defence of the country, the 
protection of her trade generally, and the suppression of the slave trade, with- 
out any contribution from Indian revenues. 


Seven years later the Commissioners of the Admiralty proposed that a 
subsidy of £70,000 should be paid for the maintenance of the ships in the Bay 
of Bengal, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs and the Red Sea. Subsequently 
in 1887, when the number of ships in the East India Squadron was diminished, 
this amount was reduced to £38,500, plus a contribution towards the cost 
of a vessel in the Persian Gulf. Again in 1895 it was agreed, in accordance 
with the terms of an award made by Lord Rosebery, as arbitrator between the 
India Office and Admiralty, that the contribution should be £100,000 per annum ; Secretary of state’* 
that India should be consulted as to the number and class of ships required in 
the Persian Gulf and off the Coast of India ; and that these vessels should not Jwmwy 
be employed beyond certain fixed limits except with the consent of the In dian 
Government. It was arranged also that the cost of the repairs of the special 
vessel (the Sphinx) maintained in the Persian Gulf, would also be payable 
by India ; as well as the cost of coal of the subsidised vessels when employed 
under requisition by the Indian Government. Eour vessels (the Marathon , 

Brisk , Pigeon and Sphinx) were nominated as the vessels under the partial 
control of India, and except with the consent of the Government of India were 
not to be removed from Indian waters, defined as a line from Cape Guardafui 
to Point de Galle, and thence south of the Nicobar Islands to Cape Salang. 


In 1C03, the Secretary of State agreed with the Admiralty that vessels of 
smaller draught should be substituted for the larger vessels subsidised by India 
for service in the Persian Gulf ; and accepted the employment of not more tkn 
three vessels (including the Sphinx) in the Gulf ; and the substitution of a consi- 
derable number of natives for Europeans in their crews. To this arrangement the 
Government of India assented. Subsequently, a proposal was made by the Naval 
Commander-in-Ohief that the limit of Indian waters for the three -ships detailed 
lor duty in the Persian Gulf, should be a line between the Straits of Babel. 
Mandeb by Socotra to Bombay, and that one ship in turn should he stationed 
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at-Colombo from May to September each year for musketry and to recruit 
S"? the health of the crews. To this measure the Government of India agreed 
dated 8td Korember provisionally, but represented to the Secretary of State the necessity for the 
constant presence of a third vessel of light draught in the Persian Gulf. 

Arming of Royal Indian Marine vessels. — It is necessary at this stage 
to refer to the question of the arming of Royal Indian Marine vessels as auxi- 
liaries to the subsidised ships of His Majesty’s Navy, which had been discussed 
simultaneously. After the abolition of the Indian Navy in 1862, India main- 
tained for some years an armed vessel in the Persian Gulf. The need 
for armed auxiliaries on special occasions has been repeatedly experienced 
since that date, and the Government of India have made several vigorous 
attempts to obtain the concurrence of the Home Government to the main- 
tenance of armament on the Royal Indian Marine vessels, more particularly 
on the Lawrence, for the suppression of the illicit traffic in arms. The 
proposals have been negatived because of the opinion held by the 
Admiralty that it was not desirable that any sea-going vessel belonging to the 
State should be in commission unless she remained under their control ; and 
* also because it was ruled by the Law Officers of the Crown that unless special 

legislation were, undertaken, the Royal Indian Marine .ships could only be 
armed in the event of a war with a foreign power. ’ ‘ 

Reconstitution of an Indian Navy. — It was accordingly with some surprise 
secretary af state’s that the Government of India in 1903, received proposals from the Admiralty 
M^y for the termination of the agreement'regariing the performance of naval duties 
Appends* No. 26 .) i n Indian waters by ships' of His Majesty's Navy, in return for a subsidy, 
and the devolution of these duties upon the fleet of the Royal Indian Marine, 
which would be reinforced by the transfer of His Majesty’s ships Sphinx, 
Lopwing and Redbreast. By making this proposal, which amounted in 
effect to the reconstitution of an Indian Navy, the Admiralty indicated the with- 
drawal of their objection to the existence of an armed naval force over which 
' they had no control. 

’ , On investigation, however, it was clear that the Admiralty scheme offered 
no tangible advantages to this country, either from a political, administrative or 
financial point of view, while the many advantages of the existing system, by 
which the. Royal Navy is employed to defend and police Indian waters, were 
manifest. The inevitable loss of prestige in the Persian and Arabian waters, 
which would have resulted from a lowering of the status of the naval force 
employed by India, would alone have secured the condemnation of the scheme. 
^.Accordingly, the proposal was strongly opposed by the Government of India, and 
dated lott August it wa,s replied that they deprecated any change in Indian naval policy other than 
(Appendix Ho. 27.) that which they had previously urged, namely, the authority to arm at any time, 
and for any specific purpose connected with the control of the Persian and 
Arabian Coasts, such vessels of the Royal Indian Marine as might be required 
i Sus auxiliaries to ships of His Majesty's Navy. 

Abolition of the Indian harbour defence squadron . — The Government 
„of India maintained at Bombay, since 1871, two turret ' ships, which would 
have been commissioned in time of war as ships of the Royal; Navy. 
In 1885 the Defence Committee, which was then investigating the defensive 
requirements of Indian, ports, recommended the re-armament of .the turret 
ships and the provision of a number of gun boats a>nd torpedo boats for 
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the defence of the various ports. Eventually, in addition to the turret 
ships, 2 gun boats, and 7 torpedo boats were provided in 1890-2 ; the flotilla 
being manned by officers, and men of the Koyal Navy. The arrangements for 
the control of this squadron offered difficulties and was under discussion uutil 
1892. It was finally decided that although the vessels had been provided 
and maintained for the express purpose of the defence of particular ports, and 
at the sole charge of the Government of India, who paid to the Admiralty a 
subsidy of £60,000 a year, plus the cost of repairs, they would be placed at the 
disposal of the Naval Commander-in-Chief in time of war to be used accord- 
ing to his discretion. The Governor- General in Council might, however, veto 
the removal of all or any of the vessels from the ports to which they had been 
allotted. 

In 1901, at the instance of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State suggested 
that these harbour defence vessels should no longer be maintained by India since 
their utility was doubtful if the land defences were armed with modern guns, 
properly served. Acting on the advice of the Indian Defence Committee the 
Government of India recommended the retention of the turret ships for one year 
only, pending the revision of the defences at Bombay ; the retention of one 
torpedo gun boat (the Assn ye) and of 7 torpedo boats for 3 years ; and 
the sale to the Admiralty of the remaining gun-boat (the JPlassy). The Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, however, adhered to their opinion, that, even in 
the u nfinish ed state of the Bombay defences, the retention of the Assaye and 
torpedo boats would be a waste of money ; and they repeated their recom- 
mendation that the turret ships should be disposed of at once. Einally, Telegram to Sec 
it was decided on the advice of a special committee of Honourable Members sep 

of Council, who were assembled in conference on the subject of the improve- tember 1902 - 
ment of the coast defences, that only 3 torpedo boats of the entire squadron 
should be retained after April 1903, and that these should be dispensed 
with after the defences of Bombay had been equipped with light quick-firing 
guns and electric lights. These torpedo boats are kept in reserve and exercised 
once a year in manoeuvres. 

As indicated above, the annual saving resulting from the abolition of the 
defence squadron is £60,000, plus the cost of repairs, which in the case of these 
obsolete vessels would shortly have become considerable. 

Coast Defences. 

♦ 

The need for modernising the coast defences in England and those of the 
Imperial coaling stations became apparent during the progress of the Boer War, 
when it was not unlikely that England might be engaged with a naval power. 

At a conference between representatives of the Admiralty and War Office in 
January 1899, it was recommended that steps should be taken at once to replace 
the obsolete muzzle loading guns in these coast defences, by breech-loading and 
quick-firing ordnance. Vigorous measures were taken to re-arm all* defended 
ports of the Imperial Service with guns of this description ; the need for consi- 
dering the complete revision of the armament of Indian coast defences was also 
brought to- the notice of the Government of India, for at the time a large number 
of the guns mounted iu Indian coast defences were of the muzzle-loading type. 

Enquiries were made from the Secretary of State regarding the nature of the 
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probable attack on Indian ports, and it was ascertained that, in the opinion o f 
the Admiralty, Calcutta and Rangoon being situated some distance from the 
mouth of rivers were practically secure against any form of naval attack. The 
armament at Aden, Bombay and Karachi was considered by them to be suffi- 
ciently heavy to make attack by a considerable squadron hazardous to the 
assailant. It was thought to be doubtful whether hostile ships would expend 
their ammunition on the batteries at Madras. These opinions were based, how- 
ever, on the assumption that the existing defence organisation would be kept 
complete and ready ; and it was also stated that the scheme of defence should 
comprise measures for preventing torpedo boat attack upon flis Majesty’s ships 
inside a port. 

On these principles a scheme for the reorganisation of the Indian port 
defences was framed locally ; and with it was associated, following the precedent 
of a similar scheme in 1885, certain other requirements in connection with fron- 
tier defence, the construction of barracks at Aden and Karachi, and the provision 
of a break -water pier near the Indian Marine dockyard at Bombay. After con- 
sultation between the Admiralty and War Office, these proposals were submitted 
for examination by a conference of Hon’ble Members of Council, whose 
recommendations regarding coast defence, with some minor exceptions, received 
the approval of the Government of India, and were sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. It was, however, decided to excise from the scheme provision for the 
armament of the Quetta defences, and the works which it was proposed to 

Despatch No 2 is execute nea * Landi Kotsl. The total expenditure recommended to the Secretary. 

datefaoth October of State was approximately 115 lakhs of rupees (£766,666), and it was 

}£* S * cretary of anticipated that the works and re-armament would be completed in six years 

(Appeadir No. 28 .) f rom the date of commencement. 

The general scheme, as finally approved, included the provision of 7‘5-inch 
B.-L. guns and 4*7 -inch Q.-F. guns of the latest pattern ; the conver- 
sion of the 6-inch B.-L. guns already existing in the batteries to a newer type 
to permit of more rapid firing ; and also a change in the design of their mount- 
ings. New batteries were contemplated only at Hooghly Point near Calcutta 
and. Madras, hut the existing batteries were to be remodelled where necessary. 
Provision was . made for additional search lights at Aden and Bombay, and for 
a new installation at Madras. The construction of a pier at Bombay and of 
barracks at Manora for a company of garrison artillery were also included in 
the scheme. The original proposals will be somewhat modified in consequence 
of the change in the political situation in Eastern waters, resulting from the 
destruction of the Russian fleet, the alliance with Japan and the friendly under- 
standing with France. At the instance of the Admiralty the naval policy of the 

Empire has also undergone some modification in regard to the matter of port 

defence. As a consequence a reduction will be made in the number of bat- 
teries at Aden, Calcutta and Bombay, while the armament at Rangoon and 
Madras tpay eventually be changed. The total cost of this scheme of special 
defence is now estimated to amount to 122 lakhs of rupees. * 

Progress with the scheme has been delayed by the failure to supply from 
England 7’5-mch B.-L guns and their mountings. In other respects the coast 
defences will be completed by the end of the current year, by which time the 
subsidiary works at Quetta will also be finished. The outlay incurred hv fu 
Slat March 1906, will be approximately about half of the total expenditure 
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The Admiralty have recently raised the question of the necessity for any 
submarine defences in Indian ports, and have finally recommended that the 
Royal Engineer Submarine Mining Establishment should be abolished. It is 
probable that their wishes will be acceded to. Any submarine defence which is 
necessary will, in these circumstances, devolve upon the Royal Navy. 

Submarine Communications. 


* Enquiry was made from the Government of India regarding tbfe measures 
taken for selecting sites for the landing places of cables witn a view to the con- 
venient defence thereof. A recommendation was made that two of the three 
cables landed at Perim, which would be denuded of its garrison in time of war, 
should be removed and connected directly with Aden. In respect to the 
Ceylon cable the Government of the island undertook to furnish repairing Dcgpatct t0 
staff if any damage were done. The landing places at Karachi, Bombay, tiit^Feb^ 
Madras and Aden were found to be secure against attack. i 901 > N °- 19of 16th 

After some discussion it was agreed that India should contribute £12,000 
yearly as subsidy towards the cost of linking Ceylon with the new cable between 
Durban and Perth in Australia. It was decided for strategical reasons that Despatch to Secre- 
the junction should be made by aline from Colombo to Diego Garcia and oflmh wy’m. 40 
Rodrigues, instead of the route originally proposed via Cocos -Keeling- 
Colombo. 


Conditions op Service op oppioers op the Royal Indian Marine. 

i . Training of , "Royal . Indian Marine Officers in the Royal Navy.— 

The abolition of the Indian defence squadron disorganised the former system of 
training the Marine officers in the Port defence ships at Bombay. The 
desirability of such instruction was, however, recognised, both on the ground 
of increased efficiency, and also because in time of war certain vessels of the 
Royal Indian Marine would become auxiliary cruisers. It was decided, 
accordingly, with the approval of the Secretary of State, that one senior and 
four junior officers should be sent home every alternate year for courses of 
instruction at Greenwich, and that two of these officers should, on their return 
to India, be -posted to vessels of the East India Squadron. Special allowances 
were granted to officers under instruction. 

Fay and terms of service of officers of the Royal Indian Marine. — A 
very considerable amelioration of the pay and terms of service of the officers of 
the Royal Indian Marine has been effected during Lord Curzon’s term of office, secretary of state’# 
The pay of Sub-Lieutenants of two years* service was increased, and their A aft 
promotion to the rank of Lieutenant assured after four years’ satisfactory service. 8 «P teiaber 1899 - 
In consequence of a recommendation from the Government of India the secretary of state's 
Secretary of Slate agreed to the grant of Rs. 750 in aid of passage money, to ^a^sM^seirtem. 
any officer of the Royal Indian Marine below ,tbe rank of Commander or Chief bw 19004 
Engineer who might "be granted leave on medical certificate to England. Despatch No. 26, 
The executive offioers petitioned the Viceroy in a body in the autumn of 19.02 So£ l8th PebnM * y 
for an increase of pay ; for a obange of the existing system of grading Com- 
manders ; and for better allowances on furlough. It was eventually decided by 
the Secretary of State, on the recommendation of the, Government of India, that 
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the pay of Lieutenants of 8 years’ service in that rank should be increased by 
Be. 50 per mensem ; and that the furlough allowances given under the rules of 
1892 should be raised in some cases by 25 to 30 per cent. Subsequently, some 
officers who had elected for the leave rules of 1884, were allowed the benefit of 
Secretary of state’s these increased rates of fnrlough pay. In the present year revision has been 
9 o m '(^iaph 5,)i ma de of the establishment of Commanders, and the numbers in each of the first 
dated 4th April 1805. an d secon d grades have been increased by one. 

The leave reserve both of executive and engineer officers has been enlarged, 
while the conditions of service of the latter class have been improved (a) by an 
increase from 3 to 4 of the number of Chief Engineers in the higher grade 
drawing Rs. 400 a month ; and also (5) by a ruling that, irrespective of the 
numbers serving in that grade, Engineer officers who were in the service previous 
to 1902 should be promoted to the Es. 400 grade after a total of 20 years’ 
approved service, or on completion of 5 years’ approved service as Chief Engineer. 
A more liberal scale of allowances for the charge of engines has also been 
sanctioned. 

An increase has been made to the pay of some of the shore appointments 
under Local Governments, connected with the administration of the commercial 
Indian ports, which are held by officers from the Royal Indian Marine. In 
regard to the branch of the service which is entrusted with the Marine Survey 
of Indian Coasts it has been recognised that, in future, the head of the survey 
may be chosen from the Boyal Indian Marine if a duly qualified officer is 
available. Hitherto officers of the Royal Navy have possessed the monopoly of 
this appointment. 

The construction of Government quarters for many of the officers and 
subordinates serving in the dockyards at Bombay and Calcutta (Kidderpore), 
has proved a great boon to them, and is equivalent to a considerable increase 
to their pay. 

* k 

Terms op service op the men op the Boyal Indian Marine. 

The Government of India have now under consideration the enrolment of 
lascars, stokers and other ratings under the Indian Marine Act of 1884, so as 
to provide crews for the vessels (at present the Harding e and Dufferin) which 
would be converted into auxiliary cruisers in time of war. Such service would 
be pensionable, and it is hoped by the attractions of a pension to secure a more 
satisfactory class of men for the Indian Marine. Hitherto, excluding men iu 
■die service prior to 1883, the employment of all ratings has been classed as tem- 
porary and non-pensionable, except in the case of the crews of the submarine 

mining flotilla whose enrolment was approved in 1900. 

. * 

Renovation op the Royal Indian Marine plbet. 

The more important units of the fleet of 1899 will, almost entirely, have been 
replaced by the end of the current financial year. The Hardinge, which was 
built in place of the shipwrecked Warren Hastings, was added to the fleet in 
1901. She is a fine fast ship of 6,434 tons, with long voyage accommodation for 
1,100 European, or 1,800 Native troops. Half as many again could be carried on 
voyages of short duration. Her speed on trial was 19 knots. The Dufferin which 
replaced the Clive in the beginning of 1905, is slightly larger and possesses the 
same speed.. A new troopship of the size of the Warren Hastings is under 
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construction in England in replacement of the Canning. Arrangements have 
been made for the immediate purchase of a ship from the Admiralty as a 
substitute for the surveying vessel Investigator ; while the withdrawal and 
replacement of the smaller survey boat Nancoiory has also boen approved. 

Use op Indian Coal and products. 

An investigation by the Military Department in 1902, disclosed unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the matter of the supply of coal to Royal Indian Marine ships. 

It was also found that high priced Welsh coal was being used where Indian coal 
would have sufficed. Subject to the exercise of the discretion of the Director, 

Royal Indian Marine, in special cases, it was ordered that the use of Indian coal 
should be universal. The policy of purchasing indigenous products and manu- 
factures in preference to those which are imported ha 3 been followed, generally, 
with satisfactory results. 

Dockyards and Trooping-. 

Transport work performed by the Royal Indian Marine . — The transport 
work entrusted to the service has been most satisfactorily and efficiently per- 
formed. The South African campaign, and the China and Somaliland expedi- 
tions caused great pressure upon the marine dockyard establishments, and gave 
employment to a very large number of merchantmen as hired transports. These 
were all fitted for the work at the Government dockyards. The speedy and 
satisfactory despatch of the Indian contingent to South Africa in 1899, was the 
principal cause of the successful opposition to the Boer advance in Natal. The 
forty-eight hired vessels, transported from Bombay to South Africa in 59 voyages 
over 14,000 officers and men, and more than 8,000 animals without serious 
mishap. A still heavier task was allotted to the Royal Indian Marine in respect 
to the China expedition, 1900, when 53 ships were fitted at Calcutta for the 
transport of 37,000 officers, men and followers, and nearly 10,000 animals ; the 
majority of which were brought back again to this country in the following 
year by the same agency. The Royal Indian Marine has also been concerned 
with the fitting of hired transports for the Aden Delimitation Commission 
(1902), and the Somaliland expedition (1902-03), in addition to the ordinary 
trooping work performed by Government vessels. 

Dockyard Establishments . — The subordinate staff of the Bombay and ^ No 102 
Kidderpore dockyards were re*classified in 1903, for purposes of pav, and in dated3 o th Apniiao?, 

. , , . -i , i m» \ 7. • A *. to Secretary of State. 

many instances their emoluments were increased. The abolition of Trincomali 
in Ceylon as a naval station which was decreed in 1904, will increase the 
naval importance of Bombay, and has already led to an enlargement of the 
depfit at that plaoe, and to a reorganisation of the Marine dockyard staff, 
which is entrusted with the maintenance of naval stores. 




CHAPTER VII. 


Details of the Equipment of the Army. 


Artillery Armament. 


Mountain Artillery .— -The necessity for a new mountain gun to replace 
the obsolete 2'6" R. M. L. type was recognised in 1897, when Sir G. White 
suggested the provision o£ a ten-pr. jointed gun at a cost of £25,000 
(Rs. 3,75,000). The urgency 'of the matter was repeatedly represented by the 
Government of India hut the experimental guns made in the ordnance factories 
at home proved unsatisfactory, and it was not until February 1901 that a pattern 
was approved. The construction of the carriages then presented fresh difficul- 
ties ; however, all the batteries were armed with the new weapon by 1903. 


Re-armament of Horse and Field Artillery . — At the time when Lord 
Curzon came to this country, the Horse and Eield artillery were armed with the 
same gun, 7 ewt. in weight and called variously the 12-pr. or 15-pr. according 
to the shell fired. The need for an improved and lighter Horse artillery weapon 
was debated in 1899, but no action was taken in view of the contemplated 
adoption of a quick-firing (Q.i?.) gun in the Imperial service. This measure 
was, however, postponed by the War Office until the experience gained in the 
South African War could be fully recorded ; but alterations were made in the 
gun then in use which permitted of an increased rate of fire, and an improved 
pattern of the same type of gun (12-pr. R. B. L., mark IV) was also brought into 
manufacture. At the urgent instance of the Commander-in-Chief the re-arma- 
ment of all Royal Horse Artillery batteries in this country with this weapon, 

j * i _ November lilOO. 

was undertaken. 


Five batteries of Royal Horse artillery armed with these guns were trans- 
ferred from the Home Establishment in replacement of batteries and stores 
sent from India at the time of the South African War, and six more batteries 
were ordered, before it became known that Eord Roberts had condemned this 
type of weapon. The India Office then suggested, and the Government of India 
agreed to the purchase, in lieu, of six batteries of Erhadt (German) guns. The 
last-named equipment, however, proved unsatisfactory under trial in England, 

Accordingly the German order was cancelled, and six batteries of 12-pr., Mark 
IV, and certain reserve - guns and carriages were ordered. With these the 

remaining batteries of Royal Horse Artillery were armed in 1902 and 1903. 

* 

Here the matters rested until the Secretary of State intimated in December 
1903, that the War Office had approved of new pattern Q.E.guns for the Royal 
Horse Artillery and Royal Eield Artillery, with projectiles weighing 13J and 181- 
pounds respectively; and that, in recognition of 1 the urgency of India’s needs, 
they were willing to transfer to India the first 3 ftoyal Horse Artillery and 18 
lloyal Eield Artillery batteries that were made. This offer was accepted, and 
subsequently, when the.Seoretarv of State represented the necessity for completing Despatch No. 84, 
the re-armament in two years instead of three, it was agreed that India should j5q& 23l:d M,reh 
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purchase additional guns for 24 batteries (8 Royal Horse Artillery and 16 Royal 
Field Artillery). The guns thus supplied will he sufficient to complete the 
re-armament of all service batteries in 1905-06; the Ordnance reserves will be 
gradually completed by manufacture at the Cossipore factory, which is now 
in working order. The total expenditure connected with the armament of the 
Royal Horse Artillery and Royal Field Artillery is estimated at Rs. 2,42,06,178 
(£1,613,745). The supply of guns has just commenced, having been delayed 
greatly by manufacturing difficulties in England. No ammunition has, however, 
been supplied, and it seems doubtful whether any batteries will actually be 
re-armed until the end of the current year. 

Armament of Coa.st Defences. 

In 1899, a considerable proportion of the heavy artillery in both the 
Imperial and Indian Coast defences was of the breech-loading type. In the 
opinions of the War Office and Admiralty it was considered essential that, to 
cope with swift moving vessels, the artillery should be capable of firing more 
rapidly. Complete protection to gun detachments was deemed a secondary 
consideration. Accordingly, to replace the obsolescent armament, 21 — 7’5" B.L. 
guns of the newest type, with their mountings, were ordered from England ; 
6 " B.L. guns have been converted into rapid firers ; and 4 , 7' / Q.F. guns have 
also been mounted. In addition, a subsidiary armament of 12-pr. Q F. guns 
which are designed to repel torpedo boat attack, have been provided. The 
total cost of the armament and ammunition is estimated to be Rs. 55,55,000, of 
which about half has already been spent. The Colonial Defence Committee 
have, however, recommended, recently, certain reductions in the proposed arma- 
ment and the matter has been referred to the Secretary of State for decision. 

Reserve of Artillery Ammunition. 

The maintenance of an adequate reserve of ammunition is as important as the 
provision of the guns themselves. The experience of South Africa showed that as 
many as 175 rounds could be expended by one gun in a day; but the later reports 
from Manchuria gave evidence of an expenditure of ammunition which had 
hitherto been quite unprecedented in warfare. In 1903, the question was consi- 
dered by a Committee which recommended the storage of 3,000 rounds per gun 
for all batteries detailed for the field army and for all mountain batteries ; that 
450 rounds should be maintained for other batteries ; and that the capacity of 
the Ordnance factories should not be less than 1,000 rounds for each field-piece 
of 3" calibre and under, which might be detailed for the field army. Provision 
Despatch No lea, was made in Lord Kitchener’s scheme for the organization of the armv for 
1904 , to secretary of supply, on hair this scaie, of reserve ammunition, for the increased number of 

Append!* No. 80 .) artiller y UTllts m the ® eld arm y > contingent on the assumption that the Ordnanoe 
factories would be given the manufacturing power for which the Committee 
stipulated, and, in addition, could produce 500 rounds per gun for heavy batteries. 
Investigation, however, showed that the required result 'could be obtained more 
economically by adopting the scale of reserve (1,000 rounds per gun) proposed 
by the 1903 Committee, except that 500 rounds per gun would suffice for 
heavy batteries and siege artillery ; and by providing for an annual manufac- 
turing capacity of 500 rounds only for each gun of the field army, (heavy 
batteries and siege guns 250 rounds) and 50 rounds for each of the other 
guns in the country. 
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These proposals which were sanctioned by the Secretary of State involved 
an estimated initial expenditure of Rs. 1,54,0 ),000 and recurring charges 
amounting to Bs. 8,87,000, of which it was intended that Rs. 35,00,000 should 
be expended in the current financial year. 

The changes advocated in the authorised reserves of ammunition maintained 
for coast defences were not important ; the necessity for some increase of manu- 
facturing power was indicated, but it was decided to defer consideration of this 
question. 


Re-armament of the Army with rifles and carbines. 

In 1899, the small arms in the possession of the troops were of diverse pat- 
terns. The substitution in the hands of the British Cavalry of Lee-Enfield Maga- 
zine carbines for the Lee-Enfield single loading carbine, and for the Martini- 
Henry carbine, '450 calibre, was being gradually effected. The artillery were 
being re-armed with ’303 Martini-Enfield carbines, that is, single loading Mar tini - 
rifles converted and fitted with '303" barrels. The British Infantry had been 
provided since 1891, with the Leo-Metford Lee-Enfield magazine rifle which, 
except in regard to the stopping power of the bullet, had worked satisfactorily in 
the Tirah campaign. The volunteers were still armed with the single loading 
Martini-Henry rifle of ’450 bore, firing black powder; while similar arms, rifles 
and carbines of older pattern (Mark II) fitted with barrels which were nearly 
unserviceable, constituted tbe armament of the Native infantry and cavalry, 
respectively. 

Re-armament of the Natioe Army.— The contemplated introduction of the 
manufacture of cordite into this country, and the desirability of an uniform class 
of ammunition for all troops, hastened the consideration of the question of the 
armament to be provided for the Native forces. Hitherto it had been an 
accepted theory that the armament of British troops should show a marked 
superiority over that of the Native army. In accordance with this principle, 
and in consideration of the fact that the theatres of war in which Indian 
troops would be engaged in the next few* years would probably not afford 
opportunities for the use of magazine fire. Sir William Lockhart expressed his 
preference for the Martini-Enfield (a single loading rifle with Martini- 
Henry action and Enfield barrel) into which the weapons in the hands of the D<apa( . cll Notl89> 
troops would be converted at about three-quarters of the cost of a new 
Lee-Metford (Magazine) rifle. of state. 

Manufacturing difficulties, however, arose, and after full discussion, a recom- 
mendation was sent to the Secretary of State that the troops should be armed with 
tbe short single loading Martini-Enfield which would constitute an arm of modern 
.pattern, somewhat inferior to the weapon held by British troops. In his reply TeU?ma flom 
the Secretary of State stated that he had come to the conclusion that it was un- 
desirable that the Native troops should be armed with a less effective weapon 19ca 
than that which would be in the possession of any possible enemy. He consi- 
dered that the objection to the equality of armament with British troops were 
of less weight than the advantages gained by the consideration above-mentioned, 
and the existence of a uniform system for the whole army. 
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It was at first the intention Hint the re-armament of the Native Army 
should be spread over a period of 5 years, and accordingly a demand was pre- 
ferred on the India Office for 41,000 Lee-Enfield and 13,500 carbines which it 
was anticipated could be provided by the 31st March 1901; the Native Infantry 
J^Yetter Dep ij£ Battalion °f the 1st and 2nd Divisions and all Sappers and Miners companies 
li 2 * 1 H„n« ed S7th being supplied at once with Lee-Metford rifles from the reserves maintained in 
India for British troops. It was decided to postpone the re-arming of the 
Volunteers until the Native regiments of the field army had receivod the new 
weapons. The necessity for the more vigorous prosecution of all defensive mea- 
sures was, however, thou accepted by tlic Government of India, and a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of State was made that the whole Native Army should 
be re-armed in 3 years. The despatch to China of the Native contingent 
of 11 Native Infantry regiments again emphasized the necessity for spccfly 
re-armament, and the savings which were accruing by reason of tlio debit 
to Imperial funds of the cost of the troops, mado funds available. Con- 
sequently, 20,000 more rifles and 10 millions rounds of ammunition wore 
demanded; but the rifles could only he suppliod in driblets, and the order 
was not completed until the autumn of 1901. At this period the total 
requirements were estimated to he 30,252 carbines, and 174,2b0 rifles ; total 
dated nt’NOT ember weapons. These requirements were communicated to the Secretary 

1900 . of State, and it was stated that it would not be possible to begin until 1902-03, the 

re-armament of the volunteers, who would require 32,431 rifles of the short 
Lee-Enfield pattern. The neod for extending the re-armament to the Imperial 
Service Troops was also accepted, because of the inclusion of a large portion 
of this force in the field army ; but the date of tlio rc-armament could not 
he fixed. 

Supply of arms from fingkwd . — As stated above the War Office did not 
actually supply the original demand for 13,500 carbines and 01,500 rifles 
until September 1901. They also intimated that the maximum output of 
rifles which could be mado available for India in 1901-02 would be 02,000. 
In view , of the impossibility of complying with Indian demands owing to the 
simultaneous pressure in the factories which would bo occasioned by the 
No W 6 ^Geaerai-s 6 202 r introduction of the new short rifle, and the conversion of those in the hands of 
dated 20 th February the troops in the Imperial Service, the War Office suggested that the Govern- 
ment of India should establish in India itself a small arms factory. This 
important suggestion was favourably received in view of the constant delays 
and failure of the War Office to keep their promises regarding dates of delivery. 
The establishment of an Indian small-arms factory is dealt with in Chapter XI 
of this memorandum. 

The limited power of the home factories in the matter of rifle manufacture 
caused the demands for 1902-08 to he restricted to 60,000 rifles of the shorter 
pattern; hut these again the War Office was unable to supply, so a similar. 
Adjutant General’s nuin ^ er °£ the long rifles were ordered instead. The re-armament of the 
dated 8»d Native Infantry in the Bengal and Punjab Commands was nearly completed in 
March 1902 ; arms wero available for the remainder, and also 62,410 rifles in 
addition. 

Arming the Cavalry .— It was then represented by the Commander- in-Chief 
(Sir A- P, Palmer), that it would be necessary to re-arm the British and Native 
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Cavalry with the magazine Lee-Enfield rifle instead of the carbine of the same 
pattern, in view of the experience in the South African War. His Excellency 
proposed to utilise the arms which were returned to store in arming the voluu* 
teers and Imperial Service Troops. This proposal was agreed to with some 
modification, but the difficulty of determining the pattern of the equipment 
for carrying the rifles caused considerable delay. 

Ordnance reserve .— The question of establishing an ordnance reserve also 
arose and it was decided to fix the number of rifles in this reserve at 50,000; in 
addition to which 29,000 rifles for the troops were still deficient. An attempt 
was made to obtain in 1903-04, rifles of the newest pattern for the reserve, but 
the War Office again expressed their inability to supply them, and accordingly 

50.000 arms of the former type were again ordered. However, it was possible 
to introduce some slight improvements in these rifles. 

Increased requirements of the Beorganisation Scheme . — A supply of 72,000 Adjutant General’* 
short rifles had been ordered for 1904-05 ; but the whole question of re-armament i 7 thFebrua?y iso*. 4 
was re-opened in the Beorganisation Scheme submitted by the Commander-in- 
Chief in Eebruary 1904. It had been recognised to be necessary to establish 
a reserve of rifles for the Imperial Service Troops ; for additional Native Infantry 
recruits who would be enlisted on mobilisation ; and for British Army reservists 
but not for the volunteers. Eor the increased field army a total reserve of 

140.000 rifles was thus indicated as compared with the number previously 
authorised, 72,000 rifles. 

The total requirements w ere thus tabulated ; — 


Regulars (less 5 Colonial battalions) 

Ml 

205,633 


Imperial Service Troops 

Ml 

... 11,440 

277,073 

Iicserve of weapons 

* of 277,073 

• M 

... 92,358 


Extra recruits 

• •• 

23,552 


British Army recruits ... 


25,000 

Total 

140,910 

417,983 


It was calculated that the deficiency of 68,000 rifles would be completed 
by the Isbapur factory by 1908. In October 1904, this position was accepted 
by Lord Kitchener. Two months later he pressed for the immediate supply of 

70.000 additional short rifles on the ground that the 72,000 rifles due in 1904-05 
would serve for the re-armament of half the field army with the latest rifle, and 
that popular opinion would be adverse if India took the field with two patterns 
of weapons. It was ascertained thqt some lakhs had lapsed in the home 
estimates, and it was decided in Council to devote this money to the purchase 
of additional rifles of the newest pattern. This expenditure together with the 
provision previously made in the budget allowed for the purchase of 

93.000 rifles, in England, and left 47,000 rifles to be manufactured in this 
country. All the rifles of English supply have been received. The Factory 
at Ishapore will shortly commence to turn out completed rifles, 6,000 in the 
current year and 26,000 in succeeding years, until the ordnance reserve is 
completed. 
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Reserve of rifle ammunition. 


The stock of ammunition in reserve in India at the time of the sub- 
mission of Lord Kitchener’s proposals for the reorganisation of the army 
was 124 million rounds. The annual outturn of the ammunition factories 
in this country was 75 million rounds. His Excellency considered it necessary to 
increase the stock by 86 millions, and thus provide a reserve of 210 million 
rounds. He proposed that the capacity of the factories should bo enlarged until 
they should be able to manufacture annually 185 million rounds. The cal- 
culation of reserve stock was based on a scale of 1,000 rounds for each rifle 
in the field army (except Sappers), and 30,000 rounds for each maxim gun; 
while for internal defence the scale of reserve proposed was 300 rounds for each 
rifle, and the same amount for each maxim ; half this amount boing allowed 
for the annual expenditure of ammunition during a campaign. 


The cost of increasing the manufacturing capacity of the factories to this 
Despatch No ieo ex tent P r0T ed to be prohibitive, and the Oommandcr-in-Chief at first agreed to 
dated iotii November a reduction of the reserve to 174 millions. At a later date, however, ho pressed 

1904, to Secretary of 

state. for the increase of the reserve to the figure originally proposed, 210 millions, 

(Appendix No. si.) ^ i mra0 diato purchase of 52 millions from England in 1001 and 1905 

at a cost of £271,700. In consequence of this purchase the full reserve will ho 
completed by the close of the current financial year, but the expenditure will ho 
considerably more than if the ammunition had beou manufactured iu India. It is 
not pxoposed to increase the manufacturing capacity of the ammunition 
factories ; steps have been taken, however, to increase the store of raw material 
so that, on mobilisation, the annual outturn of ammunition may be increased 
in the first year by 23 million rounds. 


Machine Guns. 

Maxim Guns . — It was originally proposed in 1899, just before outbreak of 
the Boer war, that in accordance with the urgent request of the War Office 
all British regiments in India should he armed with one Maxim -303 calibre gun, 
the number required being 54 in addition to 50 guns already in hand. In the 
foEowing year, when satisfactory pack mountings had been designed, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the advice of the Mobilisation Committee, stated that in all 
about 300 guns would be required, on the assumption that 2 guns should be 
provided for each regimental unit whethor British or Native, in the field 
army ; and one gun for each similar unit detailed for internal defence. Provi- 
sion was also made in this number for the ordnance reserve, for Volunteer 
corps, and for internal defence. The absence at this stage of troops in China, 
made funds available for 82 small calibre Maxim and 18 Vickers-maxira guns, 
together with a supply of ammunition for the latter, and these wore ordered 
accordingly; the War Office having decided, that the type of gun to be 
provided should fire the ordinary rifle ammunition, in spite of Lord Roberts’ 
opinion that a heavier bullet and longor ranged gun was necessary. 

Subsequently in 1901, a doubt again arose regarding the best type of 
machine gun, -and in the year.1901-02 only eight machine guns were ordered as 
an Ordnance reserve to those already in store, besides paok mountings for the 
120 guns already in hand. It was finally decided to adhere to the former 
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•303 calibre pattern. Savings resulting from tbo employment of Indian troops 
in China, Somaliland, etc., were then utilised to provide additional guns, with 
the result that by the spring of 1904, 287 maxims had been provided for 
the army and ordnauce reserve. In Lord Kitchener’s scheme of reorganisation 
the total requirements were estimated at 530 ; the increase over the 
original demands being due to the augmentation of the field army. Accord- 
ingly, to reduce the deficiency of 240 guns, 100 additional maxim, with 
mountings will be provided in the current financial year, leaving 148 guns for 
future supply. 

It will be thus seen that since 1899, an increase of 333 maxims has been 
arranged for at a total cost of about Its. 8| lakhs or £55,555. 

Machine Guns of larger calibre than • 3C3 ." — Six Vickers-maxim (l*pr. 

Q. F.) guns (commonly known as Pom-Poms) were supplied to this country 
in 1902, and were issued to Royal Horse Artillery batteries in tho follow- 
ing year for experimental trial. Two jointed guns of the same calibre and 
typo were supplied to mountain batteries at the same tirno. The results 
were not such as to justify the heavy expenditure (Us. 38 lakhs initial and Rs. 

9 lakhs recurring), which would have been incurred in forming special sections 
for the working of this type of armament. 

Equipment op Cavalry and Infantry. 

j Bandolier Equipment . — In 1899, the Infantry in this country both British ] Adjutant 
and Native carried their ammunition in pouches, but following the lead of the 30 th November 
Imperial service, and in consequence of the experience gained in the Boer war, ia °°‘ 
the Commander-in-Chief recommended the adoption of the bandolier equipment 
for the whole army in India, at an estimated cost of Rs. 22,S5,000. The exact 
pattern was, however, difficult to determine, and in July 1902, it was agreed that 
the existing (Mackenzie) equipment should bo modified, and that a bandolier 
should also be earned by the Native Cavalry and Infantry soldier and the • 

Sappers and Miners. The free issue to the Native Cavalry of equipment for 
carrying rifles instead of carbines was also approved, but the pattern of equip- 
ment was not found to be satisfactory. The issue of bandoliers to British 
Cavalry Regiments was sanctioned later in the year. 

Patterson Equipment. — Subsequently, the Commander-in-Chiof (Lord Adjutant G^rai'u 
Kitchener) recommended the adoption of the Patterson equipment for Native loth July 11 / 02 . 
cavalry, which oonsists of a saddle attachment provided with a clip for securing Adjnta0( . 0enprBl » 9 
the rifle, and a metal slab to be secured to a special waist belt. It was stated ^ dated 
that the equipment had been tested by exhaustive trials. The Government of " ay 
India duly accepted His Excellency’s proposals which entailed an expenditure 
exceeding 1 lakh, exclusive of the oost of leather in stock. A sum of 
nearly £1,000 (Rs. 14,860) was also paid to the inventor as royalty on 
23,000 sets manufactured in this country. It has, however, transpired that 
the equipment has not proved at all satisfactory on further trial. So much 
damage to the rifles has been occasioned by its use, that it will not bo adopted 
for British Cavalry and may shortly have to be abandoned by Native Cavalry. 

The loss to the State will, therefore, be considerable. 

War Office pattern equipment for Infantry . — The equipment of the 
infantry in India had been held over pending the settlement of a pattern 
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for the Imperial Services, and as the matter had been under deliberation 
by the War Office since October 1901, the Government of India pro- 
Beapatch No. 215 , posed that the equipment of British Infantry should be assimilated to 
isos! 12th Noveml)8r that of Native Infantry which had proved satisfactory. The War Office, 
however, protested against this measure and stated that large quantities of a 
pattern recently decided on had been ordered for the infantry of the Imperial 
Service. It was accordingly suggested that the now British pattern made of 
brown leather, which included a bandolier, should be adopted for ail infantry 
in India, both British and Native. This suggestion was accepted, and the 
substitution of the new equipment for the old will he carried out at once in 
the case of British troops, and gradually in that of Native Infantry as the 
stores of the existing pattern become exhausted. The volunteors have also hbeu 
equipped with bandoliers of the Native infantry pattern as they became 
available. 

Cavalry bandoliers . — An additional recommendation on the part of the 
Commander-in-Chief resulted in the provision for each man of British and 
Native cavalry, of a bandolier of tho War Office pattern with 90 rounds of 
ammunition, which will be carried round tho horse’s nccls. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ORGANISATION. 

Organisation in time op war. 

Original organisation of a Held army . — The Mobilisation Committee was 
instituted in August 1886, and from this time may be dated the first serious 
attempts to provide India with a thoroughly organised force for external defence. 

A soheme was prepared in the following year for the mobilisation of 2 Army 
Corps (the second being organised according to its destination, Kandahar or 
Kabul) and 1 reserve division : but dependence was placed, for some of the com- 
ponent forces, upon the supply of reinforcements from England. Repeated 
instructions wore, however, issued by the Secretary of State that no forward 
policy should be contemplated which would involve the necessity of reinforce- 
ments for its accomplishment. Accordingly, the scheme' was revised in 1889. 

The authorised field army was then limited to such forces as India could herself 
produce, and consisted of two divisions of the Eield Army, about 3d, 000 men, 
which were equipped with mobilisation stores, but not fully with transport. 

It was, however, stated by Sir H.Brackenbury in 1891, that owing to the want 
of reserves this number of men could not be mobilised. In addition there were 
two divisions detailed on paper, but they romained without equipment. In 
1S95, the 3rd and 4th divisions wero provided with their mobilisation from a 
special grant of money made for this purpose. The organisation of 1889, thus 
amended, lasted until the arrival of Lord Curzon in the country. The force 
consisted in all of 32,000 British troops, 61,000 native troops and 240 guns. 

Each division consisted of 3 mixed brigades of British and native troops (4 
battalions in a brigade), one cavalry brigade and divisional troops. The 
remaining troops in India furnished an additional cavalry brigade, reserve 
artillery, and some native cavalry and infantry for the lines of communica- 
tion. The first division (reconstituted) of this force was actually mobilised for 
the Ghitral expedition disclosing many deficiencies in the transport establish- 
ment. 

Increase of the field army .—The first move towards an increase of the 
field army was made by the Mobilisation Committee in 1900, who proposed 
the provision of stores and of equipment for two additional divisions. Indents 
for the stores required for a division of all arms were prepared and sent to the 
Secretary of State. Moreover, during the discussion regarding the defence of 
India whioh took place in the early months of 1901, His Excellency the Viceroy' 
ordered the consideration of the question whether, instead of increasing the 
present armed strength of the oountry, it would not be possible to release more 
of the existing internal garrison for active service. A scheme accordingly 
for the constitution of six divisions in the field army was evolved at Army Head D «p*ton to Seer* 
Quarters ; contingent on the reduction of obligatory garrisons of British troops &avth‘e«bwa*y 
in various stations. Official proposals in regard to the latter measure were put n^bs.) ^ w>endi * 
forward and sanctioned. 

Field Army now authorised . — As will be shown in the following account 
of the peace organisation of the army, the scheme for the redistribution of the 
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army, which was prepared a few months later under Lord Kitchener's orders, 
provided for the internal control of the country by a much smaller garrison 
than had hitherto been considered necessary. There remained available for the 
field army the following units : — ■ 

10 Native mountain batteries, 

14 Heavy batteries, 

80 British infantry battalions, 

9 Mounted infantry battalions, 
117 Native infantry battalions, 

18 Companies, Sappers and Miners, 
besides Imperial Servico troops and the departmental services. From those 
troops it has been agreed that a field army shall be formed consisting of nine 
divisions, each composed of a British infantry brigade of 4 battalions and 3 native 
infantry brigades of a similar strength ; in addition to divisional troops consist- 
ing of : — 1 regiment of native cavalry, 1 battalion of mounted infantry, 1 
battalion of pioneers, 3 field batteries, 2 mountain batteries, 1 heavy battery, 
2 companies of Sappers’ and Miners, and the necessary units of subsidiary medi- 
cal and engineer services, besides ordnance and the engineer field parks. In 
addition 8 cavalry brigades, consisting each of 1 horse artillory battory with an 
ammunition oolumn, 1 British cavalry regiment, 2 Native cavalry regiments. 
Small Arm Ammunition Columns and field hospitals will also he formed. The 
corps troops comprise 1 horse artillery battery, 2 field artillery brigades and 
howitzer brigade (each accompanied by their ammunition columns) ancl 0 heavy 
batteries. It is intended to add to these units 2 British and 2 Native telegraph 
companies. The organisation of the Pield Army, as accepted by the Govern- 
ment of iDdia, contains no provision for the inclusion of tho Imperial Some© 
troops in any organised units. 3t has been decided that they shall be moved 
ont of their States (even if only one or two divisions wore mobilised) by using 
railways which are not required for tho main linos of concentration, and that 
they shall ho concentrated at forward stations [Perozopore, Multan, and 
Hyderabad (Sind)], where they would be available for transfer to the front. 

Por lines of communication and special services, the Commander-in-chief 
originally proposed to assign 9 Native infautry brigades taken from the garri- 
son detailed for internal control as they became available by reason of tho 
substitution in internal garrisons of reservist battalions for those units. It was, 
however, doubtful whether the battalions of this class could be considered as satis- 
factory substitutes for permanently organisod units, and for the present, the 
addition bf these 9 speoial service brigades to the field army is in abeyance. 

The following units are at present deficient, and will require to bo added 
to the Indian establishment to complete the organisation of tho field army— 3 
battalions of British infantry, 1 regiment of native cavalry, C batteries of 
m0UE ^^ n aitiller y- neoeS8 ity for adding 8,200 British infantry to the 
ugwt isos. Indian establishment has already boon recognised. The units already mentioned 
will take the plaoe of this increase when supplemented by 4 telegraph com- 
panies (2 British and 2 Native), 

Organisation or tactical units. 

Despatch No. us, Brigading of British and Native Infant j y . — The principle of forming homo- 

1904. 4 0 genoua instead of mixed brigades of British and Kative Infantry was ref erred 


8 British cavalry regiments, 
23 Native cavalry regiments, 

9 Horse artillery batteries, 

33 Pield batteries, 

3 Howitzer batteries, 

8 British mountain batteries, 
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by TTia Excellency the Coramander-in- Chief to Government and accepted in 
Council. The Hon’ble Member in the Military Department, however, re- 
corded his opinion against the measure, since it would prevent the intimate 
association of British and Native troops in action. The Secretary of State has 
stated that Indian civil and military opinion at home is averse to the pro- 
posal, and he has asked for the opinions of the Indian officers consulted and l^^^bcrisw! 
the reasons on which the decision was based. TJp to the present these have not 
been furnished to the Government of India. 

ORGANISATION IN TIME OE PEACE. 


Commands. 

•' Frontier Commands. — The concentration of troops on the North-West 
Erontier during the numerous expeditions between 1690 and 1898, rendered 
anomalous the system of military administration and organisation of the troops, 
which had been designed to control the frontier when it was, with the excep- 
tion of Peshawar, garrisoned only by the troops of the Punjab Erontier Eorce. 

In 1897, the Govcrnmontjof India rejected Sir G. White’s recommendations for 
a revised administration which would have entailed the breaking up of this 
corporate association. Two years later Sir 'William Lockhart made proposals for 
the constitution of a 1st class district extending from Abbottabad to Dera 
Ghazi Khan, to be commanded by an officer entitled General Officer Com- 
manding the Punjab Frontier Force. Directly under his orders there would be 
the troops at Abbottabad, the Malakand, Mardan and the Khyber; and also 
the troops at Kohat and in the Kutram Valley under a Colonel on the Staff. 

Those at Peshawar and in the Derajat would he commanded by Brigadier-Gen- 
erals subordinate to the General Officer Commanding the Punjab Frontiei tery ^ state. No. 
Eorce. To meet the cost of these measures it was proposed to replace the Gen Da ' 

oral Officer Commanding the Rangoon district by a Colonel on the Staff. 

This scheme was brought into operation in April 1900, but was found to 
work unsatisfactorily owing to the insufficiency of the district staff to cope 
with the work resulting from the extensive Frontier Command, and because 
of the delays which were occasioned by the interposition of the Frontier Force 
office between the Brigadier-Generals at Peshawar and Derajat and the Lieut- 
enant-General- Commanding the Forces, Punjab. 

Accordingly less than two years later the Commander-in-Chief put forward 
revised proposals, by which the General Officer Commanding the Frontier 
Force was still retained, hut the number of Brigadier-Generals was increased 
by one. LordOurzon, however, pointed out the unnecessary succession of 
authorities which would he imposed on frontier units. Sir P. Palmer accepted the 
necessity of eliminating the General Officer Commanding Punjab Frontier Force, 
and suggested that the Lieutenant-General' Commanding the Forces, Punjab, 
should control directly a 1st class district consisting of Nowshera, the Malakand 
and Abbottabad ; and a 2nd class district composed of tho troops at Peshawar and 
the Khyber ; while the Punjab Frontier Force, also a 2nd class district, would’ be 
stationed mainly at Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. Subsequently, m 
accordance with His Excellency the Viceroy’s suggestions, the Commander-m- 
Chief accepted the division of the Punjab Frontier Force District mto two 
District commands, and the consequent dissolution of the Frontier Force. 

According to this administrative system Peshawar was constituted a 1st Jjffi**** 
class district, with station commanders and staff at Peshawar, Nowshera, gf-j- <>«*, 
Abbottabad, Attock, Mardan and Malakand. The Kohat Frontier district of 
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India Army Cjr- 2nd class, comprised Kokat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. After his 

cular. Clause S0| ' * 

dated 1st May 1903. assumption of office Lord Kitchener proposed to divide the latter district 
into two Brigadier^ Generals* commands, ponding a general redistribution of 
the districts in India. His recommendation was accepted : and this system of 
administration was continued until the introduction of the general Reorganisa- 
tion Scheme in 1901.* 

secretary of state's Distribution of districts among commands.— In the early part of 1902, 
detedaiet February the Secretary of State raised the question of re-arranging the commands in 
lm (Append* So. an ^ ma d e certain suggestions which did not meet with the approval of 
Lord Curzon’s Government. In respect to Burma, however, it was agreed 
defptteh^No^lse^ be desirable that the Burma District should bo separated from the Madras 
dated 7th November Command, the Officer Commanding being given tho rank and powers of a 
Lentenant-General Commanding. The Nagpur District was also transferred to 
Madras from the Bombay Command ; whiok received the Narbudda District 
in lieu from the Bengal Command. 

iei*w* U No 4 But' in dealing with the Secretary of State’s proposals, the Commnndcr-in- 

dated 7th May 1902.’, Chief raised a question of much wider scope, and enunciated principles of 
Department* (Appe>7 organisation, which formed the basis of the scheme subsequently elaborated by 
au No. 35.) x, or( i Kitchener for the redistribution of the army. Sir Power Palmer recognised 
that the existing distribution of troops in India was by no means suited to 
modern requirements or to tho altored conditions produced by railway extensions 
and the general scliem e for mobilisation. Tho principles he advocated were stated" 
in these words. “ The object that should be aimed at is a redistribution of 
troops followed by a fresh grouping of Districts and Commands, which would 
enable each military area to provide its definite quota to tho field army with 
the least possible dislocation, with districts and brigades, if possible taking their 
places in the field under the Commanders who had trained the various units 
in peace, and leaving sufficient troops in obligatory garrisons to hold the country 
in rear.” J 

With these views Lord Curzon expressed his agreement, concurring in 
the opinion that a radioal reform of military organisation was necessary. ° He 
awaited the preparation of a project, whioh Sir Power Palmer was understood 
to be preparing, and which was subsequently presented by Lord Kitchener. 

This scheme for the reorganisation and redistribution of the army, is framed 
in strict accordance with these principles, so far as financial considerations permit 
and is based on the divisional organisation, which is held to bo the best suited 
to the requirements of warfare in the areas on or beyond the North-West 
Irontier. The army will thus pass from peace to war smoothly and without 
undue disturbance. Arrangements have been made that, as far asuossihla 
units of each field service division shall be located in the same divisional area a* 
are the troops whioh will be left behind to the pn^ose „ inte^TroT 

®YTT n f0IM> “ amo 01 originally pro- 

p«ed by the Oommander-in-Chiet, ie indicated in the following stated 

In some reepeote rt mil be neeeesary to modify th. origin p "roposnle A 

provisional distortion of commands ha, also boon made pending the provision 

of accommodation at certain stations, where it is now diffident 1 

ed in peace by the men who would lead them in war Pinimmoi „ a 
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Organisation of 
Brigades in time 
of peace. 


Khyber 


{Inant rtf 
Brigade) . 


Peshawar 

(Infantry 
Brigade ). 


Nowshera 

( Infantry 
Brigade). 


M&rdan 

( Cavalry 
Brigade). 


Stations in each peace 
command. 


Khyber 


Peshawar, and Jum- 
rood. 


Nowsliera 


Other stations . 

Cherat, Malakand and 
posts. 


Cardan 


ALLOTMENT OF GARRISON. 


Fob Field army. 


Mobilisation 

station. 


Units. 


Peshawar Division. 

INFANTRY DIVISION. 

Infantry Brigade . 

Khyber, Pea ha - 1 4 Battalions, British In- 
war, and Now- 1 fantry. 
shera. | 

Infantry Brigade . 


Khyber and Pe- 
shawar. 


4 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry. 


Nowshera 


Infantry Brigade. 


4 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry. 


Divisional troops • 


Peshawar, Khy- 
ber, and tfow- 
sbera. 


1 Regiment, Native Caval- 
ry, 1 Battalion, Pioneers, 
3 Batteries, Field Artil- 
lery, 2 Batteries, British 
Mountain Artillery, 1 
Heavy Battery* 

2 Companies, Sappers and 
Miners. 


Fob internal defence 


Units. 


CAVALRY BRIGADE. 


Mardan 


I Battery, Horse Artillery, 
I Regiment, British Ca- 
valry, 2 Regiments, Na- 
tive Cavalry. 


Murree Hills 
(Infantry 

Brigade ). 


Rawal Pindi 
(Infantry 

Brigade). 


Jhelnm 

(Infantry 

Brigade ). 


Sialkot 

(Cavalry 
Brigade ). 


Murree Hills, and Ab*| 
bottabad. 


Rawal Pindi 


Jhelum , 

Other stations. 
Camphellpore , 


Rawal Pindi Division. 

INFANTRY DIVISION. 
Infantry Brigade. 


Rawal Pindi, and 4 Battalions, 
Sialkot. fantry. 


Abbott&b&d, and 
Rawal Pindi. 


Infantry Brigade , 

i 


4 Battalions, 
fantry. 


Sialkot 


Attook 


Jhelum 


Infantry Brigade* 


4 Battalions, 
fantry* 


Divisional Troops. 


British In* 


Native In- 


Native, In- 


Rawal Pindi. 

Sialkot, Rawal 
Pindi, Murree 
Hills, and 
Campbellpore. 


1 Regiment, Native 
Cavalry, 1 Battalion, 
Pioneers, 3 Batteries, 
Field Artillery. 2 Bat- 
teries, British Mountain 
Artillery, I Heavy Battery! 
and 2 Companies, Sappers 
and Miners. 1 


CAVALRY BRIGADE. 


Sialkot 


1 Battery, Horse Artillery, 
1 Regiment, British 
Cavalry, 2 Regiments, 
Native Cavalry. 

AVAILABLE AS CORPS TROOPS. 

Attock ... ^ 2 Heavy Batteries. 

AVAILABLE FOR THE LUCKNQW 
DIVISION. 

Abhottabad ... I 2 Batteries, Native Moun- 
| tain Artillery. 


For the general defence 
of the area. 

1 Battery, Field Artillery, 
4 Guns, Native Mountain 
Artillery, 1 Regiment, 
> ative Cavalry, 3 Batta- 
lions, Native Infantry, 


NOTH. — One British In- 
fantry Battalion is requir- 
ed for the defence of this 
area. 

Special for Mai ale and and 
posts . 

2 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry. 


For the general defence of 
the area . 

I Battery, Field Artillery.] 
1 Company, Garrison Arbil-j 
lery. 

1 Regiment, Native 
Cavalry. 

I Battalion, Native In- 
fanta?. 

Not*.— O ne British Infantry 
Battalion U required for the 
defence of this area. 


Remarks. 


014AD 
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SU MMA RY 03 MEASURES DURING THE 



Organisation of 
'Brigades in time 
of peace* 


Stations in each peace 
Command* 


f Ferozepore 

i 

Lahore {Infantry A 

Brigade)". l , Meean Keer and 

t JLahore b 


Jullundur {Tnfan- ' ; Julluivdur, Uomtsnr, 
try Brigade)* ' Bakloh, Dharmsala, 
and Dalbouaie. 

Simla Hills ( Infan - Jutogb, Sabathu, Dag- 
try Brigade). shai, Solon, and 

Kasauli. 

Other station * • 

! . Mooltan •»« 


Lahore Division- 

• INFANTRl' DIVISION. 

Infantry Brigade . 

Ferozepore, and 2 Battalions, British Xufair 
Jullundur. try* 

Subathu, . and 2 Battalions, British In fan- 1 
Dagshai. try 

Infantry Brigade. 

Bakloh, and I 4 Battalions, Native Infan- 
Dharmsala. j try. 

Infantry Brig ad e. 

Solon, Mcean i 4 Battalions, Native In fan - 
Meer, and | try. | 

Ferozepore. I 

Divisional Troops . 

Jullundur, Mecan 1 Regiment, Native Ca.va.l- 
Meep, Foroao- r ry, t Battalion, l hmeors, 

\ pore, Jullundur, ft Batteries, Field Artil- 
I and J utogh, levy, 2 Batteries* British 
Mountain Artillery. 


Uxnballa (Cavalry tTmballa 
Brigade). 


MCTmbaBa, and f 1 Heavy Battery, 2 Com- 
! Roorkee. I panics, Sappers and 
• Minoru. 

CAVA LEY BRIGADE. 

UmbaJIa l Battery, Horso Artillery, 

1 Regiment British Ca- 
valry, 2 Regiments, Native 
t avairy. 

AVAILABLE AS CORPS TROOPS* 
Cmballa ... 1 1 Battery, Horse Attillery. 


Oarhwal (Infantry 
Brigade ). 


Kumaon 

(Infantry Brigade ). 


Bareilly 

(Infantry Bri* 
gadeX 


Meerut Division. 

Infantry Brigade. 

Chakra ta, Kail ana, Cbakrata, Bant- 1 4 RaMnUona, British la- 

Dohra Pun, Lana- kket, and Meoruti.l fantry. 
downe, Boorkeo, 

and L&adour. Infantry Brigade. 

Ranikbet, Almora, Debra Dan, and 1 4 Battalions, Native In* 
and Bhim Tal. Lanadowne. fantry. 


Bareilly 


Infantry Brigade. 

Almora or Bhim I 4 Battalions, Native In- 
Tal# and Pareifty, j fantry. 

XHoioiomd Troop*. 


Meem t, l Regiment, Nattv^Caval- 

Stebsa. Dun, w, 1 Battalion, Native i 

andBoorbee. Pioneers, a Batteries, 

Fie d Artillery, 2 Batte- 
ries Native Mountain 
, ArtftUery, 1 Heavy Bat- 

tery, 2 Companies, Sap- 
* - pern and Miners. 

CAVALRY BRIGADE. 

Meerut «* % Battery, Horae Artillery, 
I Regiment, British Cav- 

t airy, 2 Regiment^ Native I 

Cavalry. 

AVAILABLE AS CORPS TROOPS. 
Roorkee ««• [ 2 Heavy Batteries. 

AVAILABLE FOR THE LAHORE 
DIVISION. 

Roorkee . ... I 2 Companies, Sappers and 

* Mittara. 


For the genera? defense 
of the area. 

1 Battery, Field Artillery, 

1 Company, Garrison Ar- 
tillery, 1 Regiment, Na- 
five Cavalry, 1 Battalion, 
British Infantry, 2 Bat- 
talions, Native Infantry. 
Special for Mooltan. 

Detachment, Native Caval- 
ry. 

1 Battalion, Native Infan- 
try. 


Meerut 

(Cavalry Brigade >. 


Meerut and Delhi ... f Meerut 


Other station*. 
Agra and Roorkee * 


For Area from. Baharan* 
yor* to Baretlly. 

2 Guns, Field Artillery, l 
Squadron, Native Caval- 
ry, t Battalion, British 
Infanuy, 1 Battalion, 
Native lufaatxy. 

For Area from Meerut 
to Agra. 

4 guns, Field Artillery, 1 
Company, Morrison Artil- 
lery, ft Squall emu, Nat i ve 
Cavalry, ! ‘ BnttAthm, 
British Infantry, t Nat* 
talieus, Native infantry- 
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Lucknow Division- 

INFANTRY DIVISION. 

Infantry Brigade, 

Lucknow and 3 Battalions, British Iti- 
Cawnpore. fautry, 

Fyzabad I Battalion, British In- 

fantry. 

From Allahabad to Dinapore . 
Infantry Brigade . 

Cawnpore, and I 4 Battalions, Native In- 
Lucknow, | fantry. 


Infantry Brigade, 


Lucknow and 
VyjsabacL 


4 Battalions, Native In- 
fantry. 


Quetta Quetta 

{Two Infantry Bri- 
gade*). 


Quetta 


Masfcung {Infantry 
Brigade). 


Other elation*. 


Divisional Troops, 

, Fytfabad, Allah a- I Regiment, Native 
bad* Fyzabad, Cavalry, 1 Battalion, 

Abbottabad and Pioneers, 3 Batteries, 

Bangalore. Field Artillery, 2 Bat- 

teries, Native Mountain 
Artillery, 1 Heavy Bat- 
tery, 2 Companies, Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

CAVALRY BRIGADE. 

Lucknow ... I Battery, Horse Artillery, 
1 Regiment, British 
Cavalry, 2 Regiments, 

Native Cavalry. 


Quetta Division. 

ISn?ANTBY DIVISION. 

Infantry Brigade . 

Quetta •„ j 4 Battalions, British In- 
1 fantry. 

Infantry Brigade. 

Quetta ... t 4 Battalions, Native In- 
| fantry. 

Infantry Brigade, 

Maatung ... [ 4 Battalions, Native 1»- 
I fantry. 

Divisional Troops. 


For Ottdbm 

1 Battery, Field Artillery, 
1 Regiment, Native 
Cavalry, If Battalions, 
British Infantry, 2 Bat- 
talions, Native Infantry. 


4 Guns, Field Artillery, 

1 Company, Garrison . 
Artillery, 1 Regiment, 

Native Cavalry, Bat- 
talion, British Infan- 
try, 1 Battalion, Native 
Infantry. i 

For Bengal . 

2 Guns, Field Artillery, 

1 Company, Gariison 
Artillery, 1 Company, 

Native Coast ArtiF ery (a ) . (a) W 
l Battalion, British In- formed, 
fantry, l Battalion, 

Native Infantry. 

For Assam. 

I Battalion, Native In- 
fantry. 


Karachi and Hydera- Quetta, Mastuug, { 


bad (Bind)* 


Loralai and outposts 


Karachi, Hyder- 
abad. 


1 Regiment, Native 
C»vatey,t 1 Battalion, 
Pioneers, 3 Batteries, 
Field, Artillery. 2 Bat- 
teries, British Mountain 
Artillery, 1 Heavy Bat- 
tery, 2 Companies, 
Sappers and Miners. 


Masfcung or in its 
neighbourhood. . 
(One Cavalry Bri- 
gade.) 


CAVALRY BRIGADE. 


Mastung or in its < Maafcuag 
neighbourhood. ; 


,X Battery, Horse Artillery, 
*>1 Regiment, British 
I Cavalry, 2 Regiments, 
Native Cavalry. 


AVAILABLE AS CORPS TROOPS. 


Quetta 


1 Heavy Battery* 


For the general defence of 
the areas** 

1 Battery, Native Afoun- 
tain Artillery, I Regi- 
ment, Native fWalry, 

1 Battalion* Native * 

fantry, 1 Battalion, 
Native Infantry. 

Note. — One additional Bri- 
tish Infantry Battalion 
is required for the de* ( 
fence of this area. 

, Special for Karachi , 

2 Companies, Garrison 
Artillery, (a) X Batta- 
lion, British Infantry. 

1 Battalion, Natitoe In- 
fantry. 


(a) The second 
[ company will 
be located at 
Karachi when 
it is released 
from Aden 
on the for- 
mation of 
the Corps of 
Native Coast 
Artillery. 
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SUMMARY OF MEASURES DURING THE 


Brigades. 


Nasirab&d 
(Infantry Brigade) 


Mhow 

( Cavalry Brigade). 


Shansi 

(Infantry Brigade) 


Jubbulpore 
(Irfan try Brigade) 


Stations in each peace 
Command. 


Poona (Infantry 
Brigade)- 


Ahmednagar (In- 
fantry Brigade). 


Belg&um (Infantry 
B* igade ). 


Naslrabad, and Ajmerc 


Mhow and Indore 


Jhansi and Nowgong 


ALLOTMENT OF GARRISON. 


Fob Fibed Abmy. 


Mobilisation 

station. 


Units. 


Jnbbulpore 


Mhow Division. 

infantry division. 

Infantry Brigade. 

Nasirabad, and [ 4 Battalions. British In* 
Jubhulpore. I fantry. 

Infantry Brigade. 

Nasirabad, Mhow I 4 Battalions, Native In- 
and Indore. ] fantry. 

Infantry Brigade. 

Jliansi and Jub* I 4 Battalions, Native In- 
hulpore. ! fantry. 

Divisional Troops. 


Fob iutbrnai dbbbkob. 


Mhow 


Other stations. 

Deesa, Neemuuh, 
Ahmedsbad, Baroda 
and Sehore. 


Poona and Kirkee 


Abmednagar, 

, Aurangabad* 


Belgaum 


and 


Other stations. 
Bombay and Deolali-{ 


Jhansi Nowgong, 
Nasirabad. 


Nowgong and 
Poona, 


X Regiment, Native Caval- 
ry, 1 Battalion, Pioneers, 
S Batteries, Field Artil- 
lery. 

1 Heavy Battery, S Com- 
panies, Sappers and 
Minors. 


CAVALRY BRIGADE. 

r 

i 

Mhow ... [ 1 Battery, Horse Artillery. 

1 Regiment, British 
Cavalry, 2 Regiments, 
Native Cavalry. 


AVAILABLE AS CORPS TROOPS. 

Jubbulpore and ( 8 Batteries, Field Artil- 
Jhanai. [ Jery, 8 Howitzer Bat- 

I teries. 

AVAILABLE FOR THE SECUNDERABAD! 
DIVISION. 

Nowgong .** 1 Heavy Battery 


Poona Division- 

INFANTRY DIVISION. 
Infantry Brigade. 


Poona, and Ab- 
mednagar. 


4 Battalions, British Infan-j 
try. 


Units. 


Infantry Brigade. 

Poona, and Ah. > 4 Battalions, Native Infan- 
mednagar, | try. 

Irfantry Brigade. 


Poona, and Bel- 
gaum. 


4 Battalions, Native Infan- 
try. 


Divisional Troops. 


Poona, and Ah- 
xnednagar. 


I 


1 Regiment, Native Cava 1 - 
ry, 1 Battalion, Pioneers, 
8 Batteries, Field Artil- 
lery, 1 Heavy Battery, 
2 Companies, Sappers atidj 
Miners. 


AVAILABLE FOR THE MHOW DIVI- 
SION. 


Poona 


... | 8 Companies, Ssppers and 
Miners. 


From Ajmer and Jodhpur 
to the Tapti. 

1 Battery.Horse Artillery. 

1 Regiment, Native Cava-! 
Iry. 1 Battalion, British 
Infantry, 1 Battalion, 
Native Infantry. 1 Bat- 
talion, Native Infantry. 
X Battalion, Native In- 
fantry. 


From Jhansi to Nagpur. 

1 Battery, Field Artillery, 

1 Regiment, Native Cava-I 
lry, 1 Battalion, British 
Infantry, 1 Battalion, 
Native Infantry, l Bat- 
talion, Native Infantry, 
1 Battalion, Native Infan- 
try. 

For the general defence of 
the area. 

1 Battery, Field Artillery, 

X Regiment, Native 
Cavairy, 1 Battalion, 
British Infantry, 2 Bat- 
talions, Native Infantry. 

Special for Bombay. 

2 Companies, Garrison Ar- 

tillery, 1 Company, Gar- 
rison Artillery (a), 1 

Battalion British Infan- 
try, 2 Battalions, Native 
Infantry. 


RB3CARE8. 


(a) When 
formed. 
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ALLOTMENT OF GARRISON. 


Stations in esioh peace 
Command. 


Fob fie id abut. 


Fob jwtbbnab debkmos. 



Secunderabad (One Secunderabad 
Cavalry Brigade Bojarum. 
and two Iitfantry 
Brigades). 


Mobilization 

Station. 


Secunderabad Division* 

INFANTRY DIVISION. 

Infantry Brigade . 

Sccunder abad, 4 Battalions, British Infan- 
Ban galore. and try. 

Wellington. J 



Secunderabad 


Infantry Brigade. 

L ... | 4 Battalions, Native Infan- 

i try. 


Bangalore iOna Ca- Bangalore 
vairg Brigade 
and one Infantry 
Brigade). 


Other stations. 
Madras and St. 
Thomas* Mount. 
'JJriclunopoly, Wel- 
lington fend Caa- 
npuore. 


Infantry Brigade. 

Qolarom and f 4 Battalions, Native Inf an- 
Bangalore. i try. 

Divisional Troops. 

Seonnderab a* d , 1 Regiment, Native- Caval- 

Tnohinop o 1 y ry, i Battalion, Pioneers, 
Secunderaba d , 8 Batteries, Field Axtil- 

Novrgotig fend lery, 1 Hoavy Battery, 

Bangalore. 2 Companies, bappcrs and 

Miners. 


For Hyderabad 

Territory. 

I Battery, Horse Artillery, 
1 Regiment. British. Caval- 
iy, 2 Regiments, Native 
1 Cavalry, 1 Battalion, 

British Infantry. 3 Bat- 
talions, Native Infantry. 

For the Madras area. 

1 B ittery. Field Artillery, 

1 Company, Garrison Artif- 
lery, I Battalion, British 
Infantry, I Battalion, 

Native Infantry, 1 Bat- 
talion, Native Infantry. 

Rots. — One regiment of Native 
Cavalry is required for the de 
fence of this area. 


CAVALRY BRIGADE. 


Bangalore. 


X Battery, Horae Artillery, 
X Regiment, British 
Cavalry, 2 Regiments, 
Native Cavalry. 


AVAILABLE FOR THE LUCKNOW 
DIVISION. 


Bangalore 


Z Companies, Sappers and 
Miners. 


AVAILABLE AS CORPS TROOPS. 
Bangalore ... I 3 Batteries, Field Artil- 

1 lerv. 



Mandalay, Mnyrayo 
and Meiktila. 


Sbwebo, Bhamo, 
Rangoon and- Port 
, Blair.. 


Biirmp, District; 


SURPLUS. 

Mandalay . 1 Company, Sappers and 

I . Miners* 


For Hyderabad Territory. 


1 Battalion, British In- 
fantry, l Battalion, Na- 
tive Infantry. 

For the Poona Division. 

1 Battalion, Native Inr 

fantry. 


OHFERAL, ROHAX AND. TOR. DEBAJAI- 



Kohat 


Banna 


phitral , .... , 

... I Kohat and outpoBta, 


„ Bannu and outposts ... 


Desa Ismail Khan Hera Ismail Khan and 

outposts. 


ALLOTMENT QF GARRISON., 


For Field Army. 


For internal defence. 



BsKABxa. 


2 Chins, Native Mountain Artillery, 1 
Battaljon, Native I n fan try v 

»•*.. 1* Battery, Mountain . Artillery^ ,1; 

Reg imp at,. Native , Cavalry, 8 Battalions, 

} Native. Infaptvy. 

... 1 Battery, Native Mountain Artillery, 1 

Regiment, Native Cavalry, 8 Battalions. 
Native Infantry. 

1 Battery, Native Mountain Artillery, X 
Regiment, Native Cavalry, 8 Battalions,. 
Native Infantry. 
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SUMMARY OP MBAS ORBS DURING THE 


Staff. 

not* i68 m and° r s68 8 Tenure of & taff appointments.— -Qomec^xent on the changes in the tenure of 

dated 28 th Soptom- staff and regimental appointments in the British Army, the term of certain 

ber and SOthNovem- ° x 

ber 1903 . staff appointments in India was, with effect from the 1st April 1903, reduced 

to three years, extendible to fire. A similar limit has been adopted for depart- 
mental staff appointments. 

Army order. A redistribution of the staff in Military Districts in India was on the 
advice of Lord Kitchener, carried out' in 1903-04 in order that the ordinary 
routine work of staff officers might be kept distinot from their more important 
duties of training and preparing the army for war. Two Assistant Adjutants- 
General and one Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General were appointed to each 
first class district ; two Deputy Assistant Adjutants-General and one 
Brigade-Major to the Bombay, Derajat, Sirhind and Rohilkhand Districts ; and 
one Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General and one Brigade-Major to the remain- 
ing second class districts. 

A Corps of military staff clerks was organised in 1901 with a view to 
provide trained and reliable clerks for military staff offices in peace and in the 
field. 


Regimental organisation. 


General numbering . — Units of the Indian Army previous to 1903 were 
numbered and named on the Presidential army basis. "With the abolition of 
the presidential system in 1895, the old numbering became obsolete, hut was 
nevertheless allowed to continue for sentimental reasons. It was considered 
by the Commander-in-Chief that confusion and serious mistakes might arise on 
service from the propinquity of troops bearing the same numbers, and only 
distinguishable from each other by the addition of presidential titles. Accord- 
ingly the Indian Army was renumbered as a single force in 1903. 


Military Despatch 
3So. 170, dated 24th 
October 1901. 


Artillery . — The arrangements for the efficient training and mobilisation 
of the Artillery in India were pronounced to he unsatisfactory, and during the 


period 1901-04 the Brigade Division system obtaining at Home was, with 


certain modifications, gradually introduced into India. 


Native Cavalry.— The three regiments of Madras Cavalry were grouped in 
1903 so as to constitute the regiment or regiments left in India as a reserve for 
those which might he sent on service. 

Infantry . — Prior to 1900 each regiment of Native Infantry was organised 
in wings and companies. The system was defective, because wing officers bad 
no well defined duties, and British officers generally were not as closely in 
touch with their men as was desirable in the interests of efficiency. Accord- 
ingly in 1900 the “Double Company ” organisation was introduced, under which 
the battalion was subdivided into four double companies, each placed directly 
under the command of a British officer, assisted by a “ double company officer.” 
The duties of the Native officers remained unchanged. 

Organisation of reservists into battalions for training. 

The proposal originally made in 2885 to form reservists into provisional 
battalions was negatived by the Secretary of State who proposed a scheme by 
which all reservists joined the regiment in which they had served with the 
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colours. Accordingly, until 1900, reservists were trained with the battalion 
of the regimental group (of two, three or four battalions) stationed at the 
regimental centre. In time of mobilisation they joined the depdt of their 
own battalion. 

It became evident, however, that the unorganised reservists would be too 
numerous for depdts to train efficiently ; and that the training would be better ^ 
performed in a battalion organisation, whence the men would be drafted to their toua'ssth January 
regiments in the field ; and further as a subsidiary matter that these reservist state. 10 Secrfltary of 
battalions would be useful for replacing service battalions for garrison duty. 

Accordingly a scheme was sanctioned in 1900 by which these measures were 
instituted. According to present arrangements reserve battalions up to the 
number of 30 would be formed on mobilisation : such a formation, however, 
takes . place only when one of the group regiments is mobilised. Proposals 
have recently been received for the modification of this system of organising 
and training reservists. 


Volunteers. 

The Calcutta Naval Volunteers were converted in 1899 into a coast defence 
unit under the title of the Calcutta Port Defence Corps. It comprised three 
distinct branches, viz .'. — Two naval divisions, (200 men) ; one company garrison 
artillery (100 men) ; one company of submarine mining engineers (100 men). 
One company of Electrical Engineers was subsequently added. 

The Volunteer Corps in Oudh were reorganised in 1903. A separate corps 
was formed of employes of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Bail way and designat- 
ed “Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Volunteer Rifles ”j the Rohilkhand 
Volunteer Rifles were abolished ; and the designation of the Oudh Volunteer 
Rifles was changed to “Lucknow Volunteer Rifles.” 


Departmental Organisation. 


Ordnance Department . — The last few years have been marked by a centra- 
lisation of administration in the Ordnance Department and by the closure 
of redundant arsenals and dep6ts. The Ordnance Department was reorganised 
in two circles in 1900, namely, the Northern Circle comprising the Bengal and 
Punjab Commands, and the Southern Circle including the Bombay and 
Madras Commands. Previously four circles had existed, corresponding to the 
four Commands. 


Military Despatch 
No. 83, dated 7th 
June 1900* 


In 1901 the arsenal at Bellary was abolished in consequence of the develop- 
ment of railway communication. The stations dependent on Bellary were 
henceforward supplied from the Madras Arsenal and the Trimulgherry depdt. 
The first class depdt at Mandalay was, in 1902, reduced to a second class 
depdt, as the improved, communications in Burma permitted of the expeditious 
supply of stores from Rangoon. Its abolition took place in the current year. 


In 1900 the status of the arsenal at Rawal Pindi was raised from second to 
first class on account of the increase of the work devolving on it, and in 1901 the 
Trimulgherry depdt was similarly treated. For many years it has been represented, 
that the retention of the arsenal at Bombay is undesirable on account of want 
of space for enlargement ; the liability to naval attack ; and the injurious 
effect of the climate on stores. In replacement the construction of a very 
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extensive and well equipped arsenal at Kirkee has heen sanctioned, on the site 
of the former gunpowder factory. The works are now in progress, and are 
estimated to cost Rs. 13 lakhs, including quarters for the numerous subor- 
dinates. On completion of the work, not only the Bombay Arsenal but the 
Ordnance depfit at Poona will be closed ; a,nd a reduction will be made in the 
status of the idep6t at Mhow. In 1904 the ordnance dep6t at I) era Ismail Khan 
was abolished. 

Military Works Services .-— The Military Works Department was reorga- 
nised in 1899 on the basis of the system obtaining in the Imperial service by 
which officers are graded, generally, in accordance with their seniority and not 
by their length of service in the department. The scale of pay of the officers was 
revised and somewhat reduced. The organisation was thus placed on a regi- 
mental instead of a departmental footing and was styled the “ Military Works 
Services.” At the same time the administration was adjusted to the military 
system of command. 

Supply and Transport, Medical and Veterinary Departments . — The 
changes in the organisation of these departments are dealt with in Chapter X, 
as they are nearly concerned, with measures for increasing the mobility of the 
army. 

Clothing D$pahtm;ent. 

Supply of stores . — In 19C2 the Stores Department of the India Office 
undertook the supply of cloth and clothing stores to the Indian factories, 
which had previously been entrusted to the Eoyal Army Clothing Department. 

Reorganisation of the Clothing Department.'— It was found desirable in 
1904 to remove the Clothing, Department, from, the control of the Director 
General, Supply and Transport, to appoint the Superintendent of the Alipore 
factory the head of the Army Clothing Department, and to render him 
responsible for the administration of the department as a whole. In many 
seCTe^ eb of to stefc! res P ec fs the connection between the factories and the Supply and Transport 
M«ch S i9ct ted 10th Corps had been nominal. Simultaneously the Clothing Department was re- 
organised, and an Assistant Superintendent was added to the staff of each 
factory. A. change, with substantial economy; resulting, was ; also made inth© 
system of supply of clothing to, trpops, and in the grant of compensation for 
clothing not issued in kind. 

Supply of regimental necessaries.— ■ The system was abolished in 1904 
of supplying necessaries to British troqps in India on indente.from England. 
In lied the nqcessafjies were stocked at Army, Clqthing Ijactqri.es and supplied 
on demand. 

DISTRIBUTION - OR TROOPS. 

■ British troops.— li was found that the British Mountain battery at 
Darjeeling suffered in effici?nqy ? by reason, of the unfitness of. tjhe rules, 
apd the absence of, training ground* A transfer to Quetta was sanctioned in 
1900, where the battery wpuld.b,? better .placed for Lppbil^atiou. IRe ill-health 
of the battalion at Dum.Dujn, led tq/the reduction iq 1901, of- th© strength. c£ 
that station to, four companies and to the removal of the remainder of; the men tp 
Xebong near Darjeeling, whejn barracks hay e since b^en erected ,ata ( cost of 
about 9 lakhs of rupees to accommodate six companies. Eventually the garrison 
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of Dum Dum was further reduced by one company. For a similar reason the 
Company of Royal Garrison Artillery at Barrackpore and half the Company at 
Fort William have been moved to the hills annually since 1903. 

The garrison of Benares was reduced from 4 to 2 companies of British Militury ttepart- 
Infantry in consequence of ill-health, and a redistribution of the British o-® at &ted r tt^*«A 
Infantry in the vicinity was also sanctioned. For mobilisation reasons a battery NoTember 1902 * 
of Boyal Field Artillery was transferred from Deesa to Hyderabad (Sind), and 
the British Infantry at the latter station was reduced by one company to make 
room for it. The fort at Mandalay has been notoriously unhealthy for many 
years. It was decided in 1903, after the experimental occupation of the site 
by a company, to remove a wing of the battalion of British Infantry thence 
to the fine elevated plateau of Maymyo at a cost of Rs. 7 lakhs. Sub. 
sequently the transfer of the Native Mountain battery from Mandalay Hill 
to the same place was agreed to. The construction of buildings is now in hand. 

Quite recently it has been agreed to build lines for a full battalion at Maymyo, 
and to place 2 companies of another battalion at Mandalay HiU a few miles 
from the fort, which will be evacuated by British troops. 

Native troops . — The withdrawal of Native troops and detachments from 
outlying stations has been in progress for many years, as oceasion might offer. 

The Native Infantry detachments at T liana, Malegaon and Jacobabad were 
withdrawn, to the head-quarters of these regiments in December 1899. The 
garrison of Dera Ghazi Khan was gradually reduced from one regiment of Native. 

Cavalry to one battalion of Native Infantry in 1896 ; until the troops were wholly 
withdrawn in 1903. The continued encroachment of the Indus, and the conse- 
quent rise in the water level rendered the cantonment unhealthy, and it was 
not possible to maintain the obligatory garrison of one battalion, Native Infantry, 
and two squadrons, Native Cavalry, in 1900. The Local Government opposed the 
removal of the troops, but eventually it was arranged in compensation to increase 
the Border Military Police by 300 men. The unhealtliiness of Peshin, due main- 
ly to an indifferent supply of water, caused the withdrawal to Quetta of the 
Native Infantry battalion and a squadron of Native Cavalry formerly quartered 
in Pesbin Fort. The extension of the Bengal- Nagpur Railway to Raipur and 
Sambulpur permitted in 1902 the abandonment of these stations, formerly each 
garrisoned by four companies of Native Infantry. In the same year the pros- 
pect of early communication by railway between Tinnevelly and Quilon, and the 
indifferent condition of the lines, caused the surrender to the Darbars concerned 
of the cantonments of Quilon, Trichur and Trivandrum. 

The garrison of Assam previous to 1899 consisted of three Gurkha battalions 
and one Bengal Infantry regiment. In this year one Gurkha battalion was 
.withdrawn and replaced by a second Bengal Infantry regiment. Again in 
1902 one Native Infantry battalion was withdrawn without replacement, and the 
remaining two battalions of Gurkha and one British Infantry regiment were 
distributed between Shillong, Dibrugarh, Manipur, Kohima, and Silchar. The 
last named place was evacuated at the instigation of the civil authorities, who 
pointed out that it had lost its strategical value, owing to the extension of the 
frontier. Lastly one Gurkha battalion was removed in 1904 and transferred 
to the Punjab, being replaoed by a Bengal Infantry regiment. 

Location of troops withdrawn from the North-West Frontier . — A more 
important scheme of redistribution was inaugurated in consequence of the 
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execution of the policy, instituted by Lord Curzon, for the withdrawal of 
regular troops from beyond the North-West Frontier. This measure entailed 
consideration as to where the troops should be posted, as no barrack accom- 
modation was available in the Punjab, since, by the Army Reorganisation of 
1895, the garrison of the Punjab had been increased to 40 battalions, and 
the actual number in the province was 42, whereas the number oE lines was 
only 35|. This deficiency had not been felt so long as the trans-frontier posi- 
tions v\ ere garrisonod by regular troops. 

Sir Edwin Oollen suggested in September 1900 that, as a beginning, 
new lines should be built at Nowshera and Kohat, and pointed out that 
every new cantonment meant more dispersion instead of concentration, 
besides involving an expenditure far larger than the mere building of lines. 
In February 1901 the Lieutenant-General Commanding the Forces, Punjab, 
recommended that at least two of the regiments to be withdrawn should be 
stationed on some convenient cis-Indus site in preference to increasing the 
Kohat garrison. - He suggested Kundian as a suitable spot. The Commander- 
in-Chief held the same view, oousidering that the establishment of an entirely 
new cantonment, which he would prefer to locate at Mianwali, would come 
cheaper in the end than buying' up expensive land on the outskirts of Kohat, as 
had been proposed by a local Committee. Either ’scheme entailed • a new 
cantonment, although in the case of Kohat, as the proposed site was only 
two miles from the centre of the existing station, there would be the -less 
expenditure on roads, Water-supply, eto. 

Lord Curzon pointed out that the questions discussed raised ** a :much 
larger issue than that of the accommodation of the regulars about to be 
withdrawn from frontier or trans-frontier positions,” and that they involved, 
in fact, the entire problem of frontier defence. No examination had been 
made of Kundian as regarded its suitability for a cantonment and equally 
little was known of Mianwali. Should a cantonment be placed at either 
spot, it would be necessary to provide means for crossing the Indus, or the 
value of the garrison as a support to Bannu and Tank would be sacrificed. 
The river in this neighbourhood was most unfavourable for bridging, and the 
cost of such an operation would be enormous. Sir J. Browne had estimated 
the cost of such a bridge at 110 lakhs and of a steam ferry at 26 lakhs. In 
addition to this bridge or ferry, for the support of the frontier, a railway, or 
more probably seyeral railways, to Bannu, Lera Ismail Khan,' and Tank would 
he necessary at a cost of some 61 lakhs. Adding 20 lakhs for the new canton-* 
ment, the grand total, substituting the feipy for the bridge, would reaoh over 
J06 lakhs, 

The reason assigned for this project being the accommodation of the few 
regiments to be withdrawn from the Toohi and the Gomal, and the support of 
the garrisons of Bannu end Dera Ismail Khan, His Excellency held that the 
disparity between the ineans and the ends was overpowering, and that the 
proposal was based upon premises which it was quite impossible to accept : 
namely, that the Waziri Section of the frontier is a part upon which 
it will he neoessary in the future, to concentrate a large fqrce— -a contention 
already rejected when the Government q£ India declined to consider the scheme y 
of passive defence recommended by the Secretary of State; and that the support 
of the garrisons of Bannq and Lera Ismail Khan cannot be adequately pro- 
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vided for except by bavin® troops on or near to the Indus, with railway 
communication to the front. In Lord Curzon’s opinion it would have 
been a mistake to waste money and concentrate strength upon the middle 
section of the Indus frontier. All that was needed were the means of 
pushing out flying columns to punish outrage or prevent risings in the 
1' ooki or the Gomal. In the event of an expedition the troops would 
march to their objective by the same routes as had always been employed. 
Surveying the future military position on the frontier Lord Curzon pointed 
out that the existing garrison of Kohat was acknowledged to be sufficient, 
when the railway was completed for the support of the Samana and the 
Kurram. He refuted the prevalent idea that the Kohat-Thal railway would 
be useless for the support of Banuu. This could hot he the case were the 
Thai- 1 dak road constructed, and the relieving or supporting' garrisons brought 
by rail within 40 miles of the scene of action. Moreover it had been already 
decided that, on the military evacuation of the Toohi, the Banna garrison, 
equipped as a moveable column, would suffice for the support of the local levies. 
Similarly for the support of the South Waziristan Militia the existing 
garrisons of Tank and Dera Ismail Khan, slightly augmented perhaps, would 
appear to he sufficient, especially as the latter would always be in close and 
easy connection with the enlarged garrison at Multan. His Excellency could 
see no reason for planting the released garrisons in the neighbourhood of the 
frontier. Eor some of their strength accommodation was being provided at 
Nowshera and Multan. The remainder might be arranged for by rebuilding 
the condemned central lines at Kohat, and possibly by increasing the garrison 
of Hera Ismail Khan. 

At a Conference held on the 6th J une 1901, at which were present the 
Commander-in- Chief, the Military Member, the Adjutant-General^ the Quarter- 
master-General and the Officiating Secretary in the Military Bepartment, it was 
agreed, that on the completion of the 3rd set of infantry lines (Central 
Infantry Lines rebuilt on a new site) no more lines should be built at Kohat, 
and to abandon the Kundian or any eis>Indus cantonment scheme. ‘ It was also 
accepted that the Tochi might he reinforced from Thai via the Thal-Idak rolad 
but the conference held that Dera Gbazi Khan could not be considered as a 
supporting station to Southern Waziristan. Accordingly in order to furnish 
adequate supports to Northern and Southern Waziristan, it was thought 
necessary to construct new lines for a third Native Infantry regiment both 
at Ban mi and Dera Ismail Khan : and also that in addition to the accommo- 
dation sanctioned for e?tra troops at Nowshera and Multan, lines were required 
for an extra Native mountain battery. Abbottabad was recommended as a site. 
To these proposals Lord Curzon assented on the 28th June 1901. 

J?rovisiqn was made in the 1902-3 estimates for two battalions of Native 
infantry and on© Native Mountain battery at Nowshera and for one battalion 
of Native infantry at Multan. In the estimates of the following year funds 
were provided for progress with the works which were completed in 1904. 

Removal of troops from Burma . — Another distribution measure result- 
ing from the application to Burma of the policy of concentrating military 
force, is the withdrawal of a battalion of regular infantry from Kengtung on 
the Mekong, and the substitution of military police. The Gurkha battalion 
thus rendered surplus to the Burma garrison has been transferred to Lans- 
4owne temporarily, with a view to its eventual location at Quetta. 
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Training and Education. 

Indian Staff College . — The "War Office agreed in 1876 to the admission 
annually of a limited number of officers of the Indian Staff Corps to the 
Camberley Staff College ; but after some years it became evident, that this 
arrangement was insufficient to meet the requirements of the Staff in this country* 
and from 1889 to 1891 correspondence took place in which the Secretary of 
State, on the representation of the Government of India, urged unsuccessfully 
on the War Office the necessity for increasing the annual number of Indian 
vacancies at Camberley. The experiences of the South African campaign and 
of frontier warfare emphasised the want of special training for staff employ. 
Sir E. Collen in 1901 laid stress on the necessity for greater facilities for educa- 
ting staff officers* and recommended the subject of an Indian Staff College for 
discussion. 

In 1903, the Commander-in-Chief submitted proposals for the establish- 
ment of such an institution at Quetta for the training of officers of both 
the British and Indian services. By the abolition of the existing garrison classes 
he was able to do so at small extra expense. These proposals met with cor dial 
reception from Government; for, as remarked by Lord Curzon, the Staff College 
course at Camberley was unduly expensive both to India and to the individual 
officer ; and offered an education which, whatever its theoretic or scientific 
advantages, was not closely correlated with the conditions likely to be assumed by 
Indian warfare— or at any rate warfare conducted by the Indian Army— in the 
future. After several months* delay the Secretary of State informed the Govern- 
ment of India that the Army Council deprecated the idea, and considered that the 
money would be none profitably employed in the enlargement of the Camberley 
college and in the grant of additional allowances to Indian Army officers 
attending it. These views the Government of India declined to accept. 


In a second communication, the War Office suggested that the curriculum 
and system of teaching should be approximately the same for Camberley and 
Quetta; that a proportion of the professors at the latter college were to be in pos- 
session of Camberley certificates ; that the examinations for both colleges should 
be simultaneous ; and that certificates for both colleges should be issued by the 


Telegram of Janu 
*rjl905. 


. Chief of the General Staff. All these conditions, except that referring to simulta- 
neous examinations, were accepted by the Government of India, subject to such 


modifications in the curriculum as might be necessitated by local conditions. 


Finally the War Office agreed to the initiation of the Staff College in India 
on the understanding that arrangements for subsequent courses and the final 


settlement of administrative details were not prejudged by this preliminary 
approval. The first examination for entrance to the Indian Staff College was 


held in May 1905, and a class of 24 students was established in temporary 
ita* quarters at Deolali in the following July. The course will last 2 years; 
provision has been made for 48 officers in all. 


The question of simultaneous examinations for entrance to the Indian and 
Home Colleges, and some minor administrative details still, remain to be settled 
with the War Office. In the meantime the buildings at Quetta, commenced in 
1904, are being erected as rapidly as possiblej and it is hoped that they may be 
ready for occupation next year. 
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Camps of exercise.— The annual grant for Camps of Exercise and 
Instruction in the four Commands was increased in 1900 from Rs. 1,00,000 

to Rs. 2,00,000 in order to provide for more extended manoeuvres at a distance 
from cantonments. 

Gymnastics. — Gymnastic training in the Native Army Was encouraged in 
1900 by the grant of Rs. 150 per regiment of Native Infantry for the purchase 
of apparatus. The appointment at the Central schools of native instructors for 
training classes of native soldiers, and the issue of staff pay for two regimental 
instructors, were also sanctioned. The supervising staff of gymnasia in India 
was reorganised. A field officer of the British service was appointed as 
Inspector of Gymnasia for all India with his head- quarters at Lucknow, 
and four Superintendents of Gymnasia (Captains or Lieutenants of the British 
service) were placed in charge of the four Central schools. 

Signalling. — Special classes for the instruction of native troops in army 
signalling were abolished. In lieu schools of instruction were established at 
various stations in each Command, for Native Non-Commissioned Officers 
who will undertake the regimental instruction of Native corps. 

Mounted Infant ry . — M ounted infantry schools were established in 1901 at 
Sialkot, Umballa, Poona, Bangalore, and Eatehgarhto which detachments are 
sent from the British and Native Infantry. Battalions and companies of 
mounted infantry will be formed on mobilisation from the men trained at 
these schools. 

Cooking. — It was decided in 1903 that, for sanitary and practical reasons, 
British soldiers in India should do their own cooking, except during the hot 
season at stations in the plains. Sanction was first accorded to the provision of 
cooking ranges at certain hill stations ; and to the appointment of specially 
trained non-commissioned officers to supervise the duties of soldier cooks. 
A school of army cookery was also established at Poona. This system has 
recently been extended to all British units in the country. 

Rifle ranges of regular troops. — The need for long range rifle practice 
has caused a revision of all ranges used by the regular army. Considerable sums 
have been spent in 1903-04-05 on improvements and extensions. 

Volunteer 'Training, Rifle ranges and armouries. — The general issue of 
the valuable and far-ranging Lee-Enfield rifle to the Volunteers, rendered 
it imperative to complete the requirements of corps in the matter of armouries, 
magazines and improved rifle ranges. It was accordingly arranged, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, to make initial grants to meet the essential 
requirements of corps, which were estimated approximately to cost 
Rs. 5,33,000 ; and to discontinue the annual grants of Rs. 40,000, which had pre- 
viously been allowed for all Volunteer Corps in India, Rupees 2,50,000 Were 
provided for tbe purpose in 1903-04 and Bs. 1,00,000 in 1904-05 and 1905-06. 

' Inspector-General. — The appointment of an Inspector-General of 
Volunteers was sanctioned in 1901 as an experimental measure for three years, 
and was made permanent in 1904. 
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Administration. 

Military appointments.— 'The power of disposing of certain classes of cases 
appertaining to the Adjutant -General’s Department, which had hitherto been 
referred to the Military Department by Army Head Quarters, was delegated to 
the Commander-ia-Chief in 1902. These cases included nominations to 
certain high appointments to the staff of the army in India which it was 
decided should, in future, be submitted direct by Army Head Quarters to His 
Excellency the Viceroy — in some cases for approval, and in others for informa* 
tion before notification. 

j Decentralisation of Administration .— Tn its present form the question of 
army administration was first raised by the Secretary of State in March 1896, 
by a suggestion that steps should be taken to reduce the work at Army Head- 
Quarters to the extent contemplated in 1894 when the presidential armies were 
abolished, and when the Indian army was unified. As the results of the subse- 
quent discussions on this subject have proved so profoundly important, not only 
to the army, but to the whole system of Indian administration, it is necessary 
that the history of the matter should be related in considerable detail. On receipt 
of this communication from the India Office, Sir E. Oollen in an exhaustive note 
traced the various efforts which had recently been made towards decentralisation 
of military authority by the Government of India. They had enhanced the power 
of the Commander-in-Chief by delegating to him certain financial authority, by 
making the heads of the Ordnance, Military Works, Commissariat, and Remount 
Departments his advisers on all technical matters, and by the transfer of the 
Principal Medical Officer, His Majesty’s Forces, to his staff. Sir E. Collen pleaded 
for a similar devolution of authority in military matters to lieutenant- Generals 
of the Commands. Sir. G. White Was, however, unwilling to move in the 
matter, except in regard to the amendment of the procedure in connection with 
certain appointments, holding that further decentralisation of authority would 
destroy the unity of command which was necessary to ensure the efficient admin, 
istration of the army by the Commauder-in-Chief. The matter therefore drop- 
ped until Sir W. Lockhart became Commander-in- Chief. In consequence 
of his experience in the Punjab Command, this officer favoured a policy 
of devolution of power and responsibility. With the concurrence of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, a Committee* was accordingly appointed to attempt a decentra- 
lisation of work at Army Head- Quarters and in the Military Department. In 
relation to executive and disciplinary powers, the Committee's proposals proved 
unimportant. They held that no large measure of decentralisation could he 
introduced unless the Lieutenant-Generals of the Commands were allowed a 
moderate and reasonable increase of financial power. Subsequently in Novem- 
ber 1900 a subsidiary Committee was convened to consider the question of 
enlarging the powers of General Officers Commanding Districts. The report 
of this second Committee, which met under the presidency of General 
Burnett, was received by Government in January 1901. It comprised two 
schemes — (1) for the continuance of the present system of army administra- 
tion ; General Officers Commanding Districts being granted certain additional 
administrative, disciplinary, and financial powers ; (2) for the establishment of 
a novel organisation by which General Officers would he supreme in their own 
districts, the departmental officers in each district becoming staff officers of their 


• Secretary, Military Department, Adjutant-General in India, Quartermaster-General in India* 
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Generals and being rendered independent of tbe control of their departmental 
superiors. The latter scheme was rejected as impracticable. Additional powers 
were, however, given to tbe Commanders of districts, following some of Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

In the meantime a scheme had been sketched out in the Military Depart- 
ment to give effect to Sir Edwin Collen’s views regarding tbe decentralisation of 
military administration. These were based on the separation of administrative 
from executive control, and comprised the adoption of the following main prin- 
ciples :■—(«) That each Command should have its own budget of local expendi- 
ture, and that the Lieutenant-General Commanding should exercise the same 
powers within the limits of this budget as the Military Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India possessed ; (b) that the heads of the administrative departments 
under the Military Department should, in future, occupy the position and exer- 
cise the powers of a Deputy Secretary in the Department ; (c) that a clear dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the executive and administrative work of the 
army ; the former being dealt with by the Commander-in-Chief, in direct com- 
munication with the Viceroy ; the latter by the Military Department. The 
preparation of a detailed scheme on this basis was entrusted to a departmental 
Committee, whose proposals when accepted by the Government of India were to^sewe. 

embodied in a draft Governor-General’s Order and India Army Circular and m. dated 3 i«t j«iy 

1902. (Appendix 

were forwarded to the Secretary of State in July 1902. ko. 37.) 

In his reply the Secretary of State agreed generally to the principles De«p#tch from 
which underlay these proposals. He offered no criticisms on those parts of r 0 . m, dated 6th 
them which related to the disposal of executive business by tbe Commander-in- (Ap 

Chief and the issue of the orders of Government by the heads of the Military 
Administrative Department. But he pointed out that, under tbe scheme, Lieu- 
tenant-Generals would attain only such administrative control over the local 
budget as was exercised by tbe Military Department in regard to the military 
budget as a whole ; and that responsibility for the construction of tbe budget 
itself would still remain with the Government of India. Since, therefore, the 
Lieutenant-Generals would not really be entrusted with the entire management 
and control of local budgets, the Secretary of State doubted whether so large a . 
financial organisation would be necessary at the head-quarters of each Com- - 
mand as had been proposed. The matter was therefore remanded to the Gov- 
ernment of India for reconsideration. At this stage Lord Kitchener aaa nmeri 
command of the Army. He was iu favour of an entirely different system of ad- 
ministration, and submitted in May 1903 a memorandum on the subject, which 
was, however, shortly recalled at the instance of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

But in view of Lord Kitchener’s unwilliogness to proceed with the matter, 
no further steps were taken in connection with the decentralisation scheme. 

Administration of the Supply and Transport Corps . — A year later the 
question of administration was again raised in connection with the control of 
the Supply and Transport Corps. The concentration of troops at the Delhi 
Durbar had caused an expenditure on Transport and Supply largely iu excess 
of the estimates, • which had been prepared by the Commander-in-Ohief and 
passed by tbe Government of India. In spite of close investigation there 
was a difficulty in fixing the responsibility for this excess upon any 
individual or department. Lord Kitchener attributed this fact to a 
division of responsibility for tbe working of the corps, and proposed that 
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the entire Supply and Transport Corps should be transferred from the control 
of the Military Department to himself j that all power's exorcised by the 
Director* General, Supply and Transport, should in future be exercised by the 
Quartermaster-General in India ; and that appointments to, and promotions 
in, the Supply and Transport Corps, which were made by the Government of 
India, should be made in future by the Commander-in-Chief. This proposal 
was strongly opposed by Sir Edmond Elies who pointed out that the Supply and 
Transport was an administrative and spending department; and as such should 
not be placed under the executive head of the army, hut under the Military 
Member who is concerned with administration and finance. Sir Ei Elies 
insisted on the necessity for maintaining, as in all other armies, a clear division 
between executive and administrative functions with reference to Oora- 
mander-in-Chief’s contention that, because a commander in the field has full 
power over Supply and Transport Services in time of war, a similar control 
should be exercised .in time of peace, the Hon’ble Member demonstrated the 
measure of control whioh the Commander-in- Chief already exercised in peace 
time through Lieutenant-Generals of Commands, and deprecated the over- 
burdening of the Commander-in-Chief by details of departmental administra- 
tion. Eventually, after a full discussion, a compromise was arrived at, by which 
the executive control of the corps was transferred to the Commander-in-Chief ; 
while the Military Department retained the control over financial expenditure, 
and over all arrangements for the supply in hulk of stores and animals. The 
■discussion, which preceded this important innovation, raised many important 
questions in Connection with the administration of the army. Moreover, Lord 
Kitchener’s dissatisfaction with the existing system of military administra- 
tion had already been brought to the notice of the Secretary of State by a 
IninUte which the Commander-in-Chief wrote and entrusted to Lord Curzon 
before the Vioeroy returned to England in April 1904. In this minute 
h considerable change of the present system of administration was advocat* 
Telegram to Seow- ed. Before resuming the Yioeroyalty in November 1004, Lord Curzon, 

netted i 9 thAo«Mt however, informed His Majesty’s Government of his entire disagreement with 
isos. (Appendix Ho. £ or( j Kitchener's proposals. 

Dttpatch no. 18 $, Higher military A -—Shortly after Lord Curzon’s return, the 

isoa from 'secretary Secretary of State addressed the Government of India pointing out that in the 
HoK‘ (AppeBdil discussion on the working of Supply and Transport Corps it had been alleged 
that the present military organisation constituted a system of dual military 
control, the efficiency of which had never been tested by a general mobilisation. 
In view of the recent recommendation of the Government Of India to tr ansfer 
the control of a part of an administrative department to the Commander-in- 
Chief, a review of the present System appeared pritnd fade desirable, and it 
also seemed necessary to enquire whether the military executive and adminis- 
trative departments were Working harmoniously. In view of the divergence 
of opinion which was known to exist on the question referred by the Secretary 
of -State, the Commander-in-Chief was asked, On receipt of this despatch, to 
State his Views in the form o! a minute to be laid before Council. Lord 
Zen# zsrtiwwr'* Kitchener’s memorandum dealt with the subject in considerable detail. In his 
mm ’ Opinion the system was faulty, inefficient, and inoapable of the expansion neces- 

sary for a great war. Aocording to his view the Member in charge of the 
Military Department being responsible for the administration of the army and 
taihg entrusted with the communication of orders to the army, together with a 
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position in Council equal to that of the Commander-in-Chief, had become 
omnipotent. His Excellency suggested that this system was framed to meet 
peace requirements only, and that in consequence essentials had been dis- 
regarded. Lord Kitchener held that military progress and efficiency had not 
kept pace with the times. Unable to state a definition which should separate Enclosure to Dee- 
administrative from executive functions, terras which were used in India to '$£*£& Sosfto 
differentiate between the duties of the Commander-in-Chief and Military 5 L & Iff* 
Member, Lord Kitchener contended that in an army the true functions of a 
Commander-in-Chief consisted in the administration and control of all branches 
and services of the forces. 

His Excellency then proceeded to detail the defects he found in the exist- 
ing system which he characterised as one of dual control and divided respon- 
sibility ; and termed “ a system of want of trust.” To it he ascribed delays, 
endless discussion, and duplication of work. Instances of want of co-or dina tion, 
were alleged, and he stated that even his proposals for training soldiers were 
unduly criticised and rejected. His Excellency accused the Military Depart- 
ment having issued regulations which were unnecessarily diffuse, and which in 
consequence hampered initiative. In his opinion the services on which our 
army depends for its subsistence in time of war should necessarily be trained 
under the officer who will command them in the field. 

Lord Kitchener urged that the success of a system in small engagements 
constituted no proof that it would succeed when strained by greater efforts. In 
respect to the fear that had been expressed that the Commander-in-Chief would 
acquire too much power, and might embark on rash proposals, or ill-considered 
'innovations, His Excellency pointed to the firmly established civil control 
exercised by the Governor-General and his Council, and by the Secretary of 
State. In reply to a possible objection that the work imposed upon a single 
head of the army would be more than one man could perform, he stated his 
belief that removal of the duplication of duties would reduce work. Lord 
Kitchener then proceeded to formulate a scheme in substitution for the dual 
system of administration by which the sole representative of the army in the 
Governor-General’s Council would he the Commander-in-Chief and "War 
Member of Council, to whom should he subordinated all the various branches 
of military administration, including the organisation of military finance. 

(According to his views the Secretariat duties would be entrusted to a Secretary 
in the Department. 

Sir B. Biles* Minute .— Sir E. Elies criticised the Secretary of State’s re- to 

marks which appeared to attribute to the want of preparation in India for a big sard March 1905, to 
war and to the existence of a dual system of control, He demonstrated that the So. fo!) 9 * 

existing system of administration was in no way a system of dual control ; nor 
was there any division of authority between the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Military Member. A division of responsibility however existed. Sir E. Elies 
pointed out that the army in India has only one head, the Governor-General in 
Counoil, and that the Military Member of Council is his representative in respect 
of all business which is not brought before tbe Council collectively. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief commands the army according to , rule and .practice. Sir 
E. Elies laid emphasis on the desirability of separating administrative from 
executive functions — a system practised by the Japanese Army, and advocated 
by the Esher Committee, on whose report the War Office had been reorganised. 
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The Honble Member refuted the accusation of delaying work by unneces- 
sary criticism which had been levelled against the Military Department He 
not only instanced several cases where large schemes had been rapidly passed, 
but gave examples where criticism had proved effective. The lack of co-ordi- 
nation between Army Head-Quarter and the Military Department which had 
existed since Lord Kitchener’s advent was attributed to the failure of the 
Oommander-in-Chief to take the Department into his confidence and to assemble 
the Mobilisation Committee which hitherto had co-ordinated the various 
branches of military administration. In his opinion the Commander-in-Chief, 
who had studiously ignored the Military Member, and had refused to consult 
him, was solely responsible for any lack of co-ordination. Sir E. Elies expressed 
his belief that no man, however able, could deal with the mass of business which 
now demands, or should demand, the attention of the Commander-in-Chief and 
Military Member. Moreover, in his opinion, the business could not be decreased 
except by decentralisation, which would not be found possible unless financial 
powers were also decentralised. 

Sir E. Elies dwelt upon the danger of ill-considered proposals emanating 
from a single military adviser, and upon the need for the constant presence of 
a responsible military adviser with the Governor- General in Council which, un«- 
der Lord Kitchener’s scheme, could not be ensured during the absence of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief on tours of inspection. He demonstrated the effectiveness of 
the control of military expenditure exercised by the Military Department, and 
criticised the scheme submitted by the Commander-in-Chief for the administra- 
tion of the army, pointing out that thereby the “ Commander-in-Chief and 
War Minister ” would combine all administrative and executive duties 
and occupy a position which finds no parallel in any of the armies of the Great 
Powers. Such a scheme would in fact establish a military autocracy . The 
Hon’ble Military Member laid stress upon the danger which would result 
in case of war from a Commander-in-Chief taking the field with all his principal 
staff officers. , 

Enclosure to Dee- j Lord Curzon's Minute . — Lord Curzon’s minute followed. After a reference 

ImmtoIi 1 wbsfto to the previous discussions on the subject, His Excellency pointed out that the 
(App^iit isfo. lo!)* 6 * Government of India, of which the military system is only a part, was without 
parallel or analogy in the world, and that consequently comparisons with foreign 
practice were not of much importance. His Excellency proceeded to discuss 
the dual system of administration in these words 

w Neither does it seem to me of practical value to argue the matter from 
the abstract standpoint. It is easy to contend that a dual system must be per? 
nicious, and will not stand the test of emergency. This depends upon the 
materials of which the dualism is composed and. their constitutional and personal 
adjustment to each other. Dualism of some sort enters into every branch of 
British administration, which has invariably sought to divide labour and to 
prevent the abuse of authority by the provision of adequate safeguards. The 
Government of India is itself the most notable illustration of such a dualism in 
the respective parts that are played in it by the Governor-General in Council 
and the Secretary of State in Council. By these means a check is provided 
against the creationof an autocracy which iu the ease of military matters is 
snore dangerous than elsewhere, owing to the difficulty experienced by the civil 
power, from lack of professional knowledge, in exerting efficient control. I am 
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not therefore myself impressed with the argument that it must be an unwise or 
unsound thing to submit the proposals of the Commander -in- Chief in India to 
independent military criticism before they are accepted by Government. The 
sole criterion appears to me to be — Wliat is the best method of enabling the 
Governor-General in Council, who is by Statute invested with the supreme 
command of the Army in India (a power which I consider that it would be 
disastrous to subvert), to conduct the military administration of this country in 
times of peace, and to control military operations in war ? Objections to tbe 
theoretical symmetry of our system would not weigh with me if I felt that it 
was yet the best available instrument for the purpose in view.” 

Lord Curzon then remarked upon the magnitude of the measures which 
had been carried out during Lord Kitchener’s term of office and demonstrated 
that their execution had only been rendered possible by the support which he 
had received from all Members of the Governor- General’s Council. His Ex- 
cellency repudiated the assertion that the military administration of the Gov- 
ernment of India had been a focus of perpetual dissension, and defined in these 
terms the present position of the Military Member of Council, and that- which 
would he attained by the Commander-in-Chief under Lord Kitchener’s propo- 
sals * 

** Not only, however, does the Commander-in-Chief’s complaint appear to 
me to he unjustified by the facts ; it is based, in my opinion, upon a complete 
misconception of the constitution of the Government of India. The Military 
Member does not criticise or accept or refuse his proposals as an independent 
military authority, hut as the constitutional representative of the Government* 
of India. He has no other functions and no other existence. I have already 
observed that the Government of India is by law invested with the supreme 
control of military affairs. The terms of the Charter Act of 1883 are remark- 
able in their wideness : “ The superintendence, direction, and control of the 
whole Civil and Military Government shall he and is invested in the Governor- 
General in Council.** This being so. Government must possess an office and a 
minis terial establishment, and an officer of high rank at the head of the Depart- 
ment for purposes of communication with the Secretary of State, for the issue 
of orders, for the maintenance of continuity of administration, and for the 
necessary adjustment of military requirements with other branches, and more 
especially the financial branch, of Government. The head of that Department 
may he either a soldier or a civilian. In some countries he is the latter, in the 
maj ority the former. In India it has been considered wise that the Govern- 
ment in the administration of so vast and complex a machine should receive 
the guidance of a military officer in preference to a civilian. If a soldier were 
no longer appointed to the post, his place must be taken by a civilian a con- 
clusion which was clearly foreseen by Lord Lytton, the only Viceroy who haB 
advocated the abolition of the Military Member. When, therefore. Lord 
Kitchener proposes to destroy the latter without even substituting a civilian in 1 
his place, his proposal is in reality one not to disestablish an individual or even a 
department, hut to subvert the military authority of the Government of India 
as a whole, and to substitute for it a military autocracy in the person of the 
Com mand er-in- Chief* 

« That such will he the result is, T think, abundantly clear. Lord Kitchener 
explains that he would transfer to the Commander-in-Chief the whole of 
the services (transport, remounts, food, clothing, armaments and munitions of 
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war) now under the Military Member. In paragraphs 27 to 30 he sketches in 
outline his new scheme of administration. The Military Department has now 
entirely disappeared, and there stands forth as supreme head of the substituted 
organization the " Commander-in- Chief and War Member of Council.” Every 
branch of the service and every military department of the Government will 
be subordinate to him : every officer will look to him alone for orders, for 
prospects, and for promotion. The Advisory Council who are to co-operate 
with him will be a Council, not of colleagues or equals, but of subordinates. 
The Commander-in-Chief will not only be the source of all initiative but the 
sole instrument of execution. No curb of any sort will exist upon his authority 
except such as is supplied by the check in financial matters of the financial 
Department, and the final authority, in cases requiring Government sanction, of 
the Government of India ; and these ostensible safeguards will be of little avail, 
since the Government will be left without the expert assistance and advice 
which are essential to render them effective.'’ 

Again, while accepting the necessity for continuing the office 1 of Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his seat in Council, Lord Curzon’s experience had shown 
him that the Commander-in-Chief should not be the sole military adviser of 
Government. 

** Nevertheless, I hold not less strongly that the Commander-in-Chief ought 
not to he the sole Military Member of Council, or the sole military adviser of 
Government. Lord Kitchener has more than once employed in his minute an 
analogy that appears to me to be misleading and to rest upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the essential difference between civil and military affairs. He asks why 
it is not thought necessary to have a dual control in our civil administration. 
The answer is that the control is already multiple. But it is quite easy to ex- 
plain why a single military head, if he were to propose such measures, would be 
more difficult' to control and would constitute a greater danger than a single 
civilian. The reason is that discipline in the Military branch of the service 
is interpreted in a wholly different sense from discipline in the Civil branch. 
In both cases it means loyal obedience to orders ; but in the former it means also,, 
in a peculiar degree, the subordination of private judgment to higher authority. 
The present system provides an opportunity for hearing two sides of a case ; and 
military questions, like others, are capable of having two sides, particularly in 
instances where a Commander-in-Chief may not happen to possess Indian 
experience, and where it is of supreme importance that the point of view of 
Indian tradition and praotice should receive becoming attention. I am far 
from saying that under the organization proposed by the Commander-in-Chief 
these would he intentionally ignored. -But I do say, that their chance of full* 
consideration would be dangerously weakened, that criticism would be stifled 
and subdued, that what the Oommander-in-Chief thought would be what the 
entire military organization would tend to think, and that the Government of 
India, deprived of the opportunity of hearing the different aspects of a case— 
for by the time that it reached them all dissent would have been eli mina ted — 
would be in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief in a sense absolutely im- 
possible in the case of the civil administration. 

* 

“ This is indeed, in my view, the greatest danger of the proposed change. 
It may at first sight seem paradoxical to contend that one Military Member 
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in Council would be more powerful than two, and yet unquestionably this 
would be the case. 3?or military affairs are so largely a matter of expert 
knowledge, and civilians are as a rule so loth to offer an opinion upon them, 
that the proposals of the Commander-in-Chief when submitted to them could 
hardly be contested except by the assumption of a knowledge or authority 
which they would be the last to claim. Upon the Viceroy would in practice be 
thrown the entire brunt of accepting or rejecting the proposals of his princi- 
pal colleague. If he sided with the Commander-in-Ohief the matter would in 
all probability be carried. If he opposed him opportunity for undesirable 
friction would be introduced. At present, if the military authorities in Council 
are united, it is scarcely conceivable that the case will be contested od military 
grounds ; and it will be because of political, financial, or administrative 
considerations that the proposal is rejected, if it be rejected at all. If they 
disagree, Council has no greater difficulty iu pronouncing between them 
than is felt by any jury that has listened to the opinions of rival experts. 
In the interests of my successors, no less than of myself, I deprecate a change 
that would throw upon the Viceroy a responsibility which the head of the 
Government ought not to be asked td assume. In any case it must immensely 
aggravate bis anxiety and labours. If he were a strong Viceroy, he would 
incur the risk of finding himself in conflict with his Commander-in-Chief. If 
he were a weak Viceroy, he would be the tool of the latter, and military consi- 
derations would tend to sway the counsels of Government and to dispense 
revenues of the State. As was clearly foreseen by Lord Dufferin, with whose 
masterly minute on this subject I am in entire agreement, under any such 
arrangement “ the Viceroy would be without any adviser save the represen- 
tative of the army who would be more specially interested in pressing 
proposals involving expenditure or changes in organisation,” and “ the revenue 
of the country would be at the mercy of the Commander-in-Ohief.” 

** It would not be difficult for me to name instances within my own 
experience in which the Viceroy has been saved from what might have been 
serious mistakes by having a second military adviser, of high rank and 
authority, to whom to turn. I have known military proposals put forward 
at Army Head-Quarters which were inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the policy of Government, or with the facts of the situation. A 
department which is charged with the custody of the records and traditions of 
Government oan issue a warning against any such errors. The chain of 
subordinate authority proposed by the Commander-in-Chief could not be trusted 
to offer any such safeguard, since the corresponding officers under the existing 
system have, in the cases referred to, failed to supply it. Let me take the most 
ordinary probable illustration. We will suppose that some large scheme emanates 
from the Commander-in-Chief, upon the policy of Which a decision is first 
required. This will be referred to the Viceroy With the powerful imprimatur of 
its author. Unless he is himself an expert in the matter, how is the Viceroy to 
le arn that there may be more than one aspect of the case ? It will be useless for 
him to send for any of the subordinate officers in the new Department. They 
will already have assisted to prepare the scheme, or will feel compelled by a 
sense of discipline to support it. The Viceroy will be bereft of any independent 
opinion under this organisation; and the autocracy of the Commander-in- 
Chief will be unchallenged.” ' 
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Lord Curzon dwelt upon the drawbacks resulting from the absence of the 
Commander-in-CIlief on tours of inspection, which woiild not necessarily 
synchronise with those of the Viceroy; and also upon the dangers which 
would attend, in time of war, such a system of administration as Lord 
Kitchener had proposed. In Lord Curzon’s opinion, moreover, the combined 
duties of Commander-In-Chief and Military Member were such that no single 
man could undertake them. His Excellency’s opinion of the Lord Kitchener’s 
scheme of administration was finally stated in these words 

“■With great reluctance therefore, but without hesitation, I am compelled 
to advise against acceptance of the Commander-in-Ohief’s proposals. This is 
the first occasion on matters of the first importance on which I have dissented 
from him. But larger issues than the authority or views of any individual are 
at stake. In my view the entire constitution of the Government of India 
in relation to military matters is involved : and it is our duty to consider the 
position of Government as a whole as well as of the Military Commander, and 
pf our successors as well as ourselves. With a sufficiency of tact and concilia- 
tion I believe that the present system can be worked both efficaciously and 
harmoniously. . Either it or something like it appears to me to be essential to 
the proper military and political, administration of the Indian Empire. Any 
reasonable reform or readjustment iu it we would willingly consider. But no 
such, proposals are before us; and the Qommander-ia-Ohief, in designing his 
pc,W edifice, is not .satisfied until he has completely demolished the old. I 
cannot- recommend that .it should he swept away on this single and unsupported 
indictment, or that there should be substituted for it an organisation which will, 
in my opinion, be injurious to administrative continuity, and control in time of 
peace, and will expose us to even graver risks in time of war.” 

' i 

D«ip&toh No. ss. Views of the Government of India . — The Government of India then 

dttted 28 rA March a • . . . . « 

isos, to Secretary of torwarded to the Secretary of State an expression of their matured opinion 
<Append “ after consideration of the merits of the ease as presented in the minutes. 
It was first stated that the question at issue was a much larger one than was 
indicated in the Secretary of State’s despatch. Eronqt this document it might 
have been inferred that failure to provide tie Indian army wfth a scheme of 
mobilisation, equal in scope to that which was in course pf execution, might be 
attributed to a system of dual control. The Opuncfi.^-affirmcd the opinions 
expressed by the Viceroy and Sir E* Elies regarding the, true character of the 
existing administration, and, explained that the failure to provide for mobitisa- 
tion on the scale recently accepted had been due to the absence of funds. The 
Government of India maintained that the maximum rate of advance which they 
oould possibly hope for in practice was fully capable of being, realised from the 
existing system, and that it would not be more speedily or effectively realised 
under any other. Stress was laid on the advantages whioh the existing organise* 
Mon afforded for a reasonably close and effective control oyer military expendi- 
tjure. , , -Snph oontrol would, be wanting under the soheme devised by the Com- 
mander -inrphiet, As to the smooth progress of mobilisation, they considered that 
there was up reason why the existing system should fail in this respect. The 
j^^egnment of India expressed their full conviction of the correc tnes s of the 
ajgnjpenta, advanced by the -Viceroy and Hon’ble Military Member, which had 
thei? cordial and entire acceptance ; and also their- complete sa tisfac ti o n with 
the explanation offered by the latter in regard to the charges which had been 
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levelled against the Military Department. The Government of India 'were also 
-unable to find any serious foundation for the charges which had been brought 
against the working of the existing system of military administration. They 
were as much in disagreement with the argument of the Commander-in-Chief 
in its constitutional aspect as in its mere critical features and regarded his 
scheme as revolutionary, in that thereby the Governor* General in Gouncil 
would be deprived of the control of the army, and the Commander-in-Chief 
would' be established as a military dictator. In respect to the crucial question 
at issue it was said 


“Is it desirable that the Government of India should possess only a single 
and supreme military adviser controlling the entire military organisation, or 
.that they should continue, as now, to have a second expert opinion upon matters 
which in the ordinary course of administration come before them for decision ? 
We feel no hesitation in answering this , question. . We cannot too strongly 
express our conviction that the Military Member is an essential element in the 
-Government of India.’* 


After stating the administrative reasons for this opinion, the despatch 
proceeded:— ' l 

C.f *■ 

“ But there is an aspect of this case which strikes us as even more grave.” 

Under a system of military autocracy, such as is advocated by Lord Kitchener, 

.the tendency would, in our opinion, be for the head of the Military machine to 
. become less and less in touch with the Civil Government ; for even if the 
Commauder-in-Chief were able to cope with his double duties (which seems to us 
.impossible), he would certainly haye no time for Civil administration. He would 
be led insensibly to regard all military questions exclusively and not merely 
primarily from the military standpoint, and the principle that the army exists for 
the country, and not the country for the army, would tend to drop into the back- 
ground. We conceive that in a country like India, where the Military and 
Civil administrations are so closely interwoven, and where military counsels of 
perfection require so frequently to be subordinated to civil or political exigencies, 
this might develop into a source of considerable danger." In fact we can 
imagine no part of the British Empire where a military despotism would be 

1§bs desirable or more fraught with possibilities of mischief than here.” 

* ' * ‘ . 1 / * . , 1 * r 

■ India Office Committee . — On receipt . of this communication from the r Proceeding* of an 
Government of India the Secretary of State f or, India assembled^ Committee of mitteeof May isos! 
ieVen members presided over by himself to consider the following questions (Appendix No. u.) 


« » * ' • i 

• (X) Whether it is advisable that army administration in, India (subject 
. to the Viceroy in Council) be under tero ^arafceheads of depart- 
ment*, (2) whether it is advisable that nicgre, than one member 
having the charge of military business, and speaking as an expert 
in military matters, should sit on the Viceroy's Council, (3) if 
either or both of these questions he ‘ answered in the negative, 
then to devise what modifications in the present system should 
be adopted, and more particularly, (4) , if , a single member of 
" Council be nevertheless made responsible for army administration 
whether that member should be the Commander-in-Chief, and (3) 
whether it is advisable to provide that proposals of the single 

**». 1 -. '• ‘ ' ; '-'l . . , "’ 1 
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member, responsible for army administration, shall be subject to 
independent military criticism for the benefit of the Viceroy in 
Council, and if so, how this can best be accomplished ? 

The Committee considered that it had been established that in recent years 
a greater responsibility had been taken by the Military Department, and that 
the so-called Military Member had tended more and more to become an expert 
adviser than a civil administrator : also that the difficulties, which from time 
to time had been apparent between the two departments, though staved off 
temporarily by the good management of individuals, are incidental to the 
system and must continually recur under existing conditions. They realised 
that in questions of principle, the Military Department had endeavoured to 
meet the proposals of the Commander- in-Chief in a practical and uncontroversial 
spirit, of which the best evidence was the passing of the Reorganisation 
scheme within a few months. Considering that the Government of India had 
adduced strong reasons for believing that the system suggested by Lord 
Kitchener would be unworkable, the Committee considered two possible courses 
of action towards reform and readjustment— 

(1) The assumption by the Commander-in-Chief of the duties of 

Military Member, except those of the Finance and Accounts 
Department, which would be transferred to the Finance Member 
of Council. 

(2) The retention of the main duties of supply, military works, remounts 

and other departmental services, together with the control of the 
manufacturing departments ; under a Member of Council, who 
would stand, however, in a distinctly different relationship to the 
Commander-in-Chief from the present Military Member. 

Alternative (1) was discountenanced as opposed to all modern principles in 
regard to armies and impracticable. The Committee inclined to the second 
proposal, by the adoption of which they hoped to provide machinery to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to be relieved of duties which might be performed by a Civil 
Department, which would not constitute a check upon him in regard to military 
matters. They thought that advice might, however, be given by the second 
Military Member of Council on matters of expenditure and political questions. 
At the same time the Committee considered it desirable that, in the event of the 
Ooxnmandei-in-Ohief being an officer of the British Service, the Military Member 
should be an officer of long Indian experience and administrative capacity, and 
intimately acquainted with the conditions and idiosyncrasies of the Native 
Army. Also, in the same contingency, that the majority of the staff of such 
a Commander-in-Chief should be of the Indian Service. The C ommi ttee 
expressed their opinion regarding the references which had been made to them 
in the following terms.:— 

(1) It is advisable that the strictly military portions of army adminis- 

tration should he under the exclusive control of the Commander- 
in-Chief, subject only to the Governor- General in Council : but 
the subsidiary departments which are not of a military character 

. . should, in our opinion, be left under the charge of another 
Member of Council. 

(2) It .is not desirable that any Member of Council, except the Com- 

mander-in-Chief, should speak as an expert on military problems. 
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pure and simple, l)ut subject to the conditions laid down in the 
Sub-Committee’s report, we think that there should be another 
member, having charge of the business, specified in that report 
and sitting on the Governor-General’s Council. 

The Committee adopted the recommendation of a Sub-Committee which Despatch No. ee, 
had been appointed from its members to prepare a soheme of organisation based 8 sacMtwry 9< rf 
on these principles. ^; ndis No . 42) 

Decision of Eis Majesty's Government . — Its report, dated 26th May 1905, 
received the approval of His Majesty’s Government and was within five days 
incorporated in a despatch' to the Indian Government. After reference to pre- 
vious discussions and evidences of friction between Army Head-Quarters and the 
M ilitary Department, the Secretary of State placed on record his conviction that 
there had been no deliberate opposition to, or delay of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
proposal by, the latter. He took exception, however, to the system of adminis- 
tration by which the proposals of the senior military authority in India were 
criticised and submitted to Council by officers of junior standing, namely, the 
Military Member and Secretary of the Military Department. In reply to the 
assertion of the Government of India that the adoption of Lord Kitchener’s’scheme 
of administration would amount to a military autocracy, the Government of 
India referred to the checks, financial and otherwise, which exist in the Councils 
of the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India. Mr. Brodrick 
stated that His Majesty’s Government were forced to the conclusion that, while 
there were strong reasons against the adoption of the whole of the Commander- 
in -Chief’s proposals, it was necessary to undertake a reform and readjustment 
of the system of military business in accordance with the principles stated by 
the Advisory India Office Committee. The decisions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were thus expressed 

“ The Commander-in-Ohief will be directly responsible to the Governor- Paragraph 17 oi 
General in Council for command, staff, and regimental appointments, pro- desptttch * 
motion, discipline, training, organization, distribution of the army, intelligence, 
mobilisation, schemes of offence and defence, peace manoeuvres, war pre- 
paration (excluding supply of materiel) and the conduct of war. As regards 
the Supply and Transport Department, in which matters of personal and 
materiel are alike concerned, the arrangement which has recently been made 
will be adhered to. Such material, ammunition and store as are required for 
mobilisation will be entrusted to a personnel directly responsible to the Com- 
mander in- Chief.” 

“ The functions of the Military Department, in charge of another Member de ^* raph 18 °* 
of your Council, will be limited to responsibility to Government for the control 
of army contracts, the purchase of stores, ordnance, and remounts, the 
management of Military Works, the Clothing and Manufacturing Departments, 

Indian Medical Service, and Indian Marine. The recent development of the 
Manufacturing Departments, which will, as Tour Excellency informs us, be 
shortly employing 15,000 to 20,000 skilled artisans, will make a special demand 
upon the time and administrative ability of the Member in oharge.” 

** With regard to Military Einanoe, it has been suggested that it would he 
very advisable to transfer the departments of the Military Aocountant-General 
and of the Controllers to the Finance Department of Your Excellency’s 
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Government. This, it is urged, while strengthening the financial control of your 
Government over all military proposals, would diminish the probability of 
friction between the Commander-in-Chiefs Department and the Department 
of Military Supply, and would give to the latter some useful relief. I request 
that Your Excellency will consider this proposal in Council, and will favour 
me with your opinion upon it.” 

Varajrwph 19 «£ " When effect is given to these provisions, the work of the present Military 

spatc Department will be distributed between two departments, one of which, dealing 

with the subjects specified in paragraph 17, will be known as “ The Army 
Department,” and will be in charge of the Commander-in-Chief as Member 
of Council ; while the other, to be called “ The Department of Military Supply,” 
will deal with the subjects mentioned in paragraph 18, and will be in charge 
of another Member of Council ; and each of these departments will have its own 
Secretariat.” 


Paragraph so of “ Apart from the apportionment of duties as indicated above, the procedure 
to he followed in conducting business between the Army Depaitment and the 
Military Supply Department is very important, since it appears that the friction, 
which has occurred of late years, is due to the methods of the Military Depart- 
ment as well as to the principles on which it has worked. The Member in 
charge of the Military Supply Department should realise that his duties are 
more of a civil than of a military nature, and that his business is to assist the 
Coinmander-in-Chief in his endeavours to render the army in all respeots fit 
for war, within the limits of financial considerations.” 


28 ° f “The Member of Council in charge of the Military Supply Department will 
specially advise the Governor- General in Council on questions of general policy 
as distinct from purely military questions, and it will be desirable in the event 
of the Commander-in-Chief being an officer of the British Service, that the 
Member should he an officer of considerable Indian experience and of adminis- 
trative capacity, and intimately acquainted with the characteristics of the Native 
Army. His functions will be essentially those of a civilian administrator with 
military knowledge and experience.” 


“ The changes which it is proposed to introduce into his Department will 
make it necessary to dispense with sorde of the officials iu the Department 
whose numbers have considerably increased in the last twenty-five years, and 
to employ officers of a rank not so high as at present, hut equal to that of -their 
predecessors in earlier years, while the Secretary should not in future be 
* of higher rank than that of Colonel. Some reduction of staff will 

also be possible which will go towards meeting the additional cost of 
the changes which are reoommended at Army Head-Quarters, and which 
X now bring to Your Excellency’s attention. X am of opiniop, therefore, that, 
it is essential that, under the arrangement proposed, an additional officer of 
superior rank should be appointed as Chief of the Staff to the Commander-in* 
Chief” . 

fptich* ph 28 of " ®*is addition will make it possible in future to lay down that, as vacancies 
occur, when the Commander-in-Chief is an officer of the British Army, two 
out of the three chief officers under him— the Chief of the Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, and the Quartermaster-General— shall be selected from the Indian 
Army, while, when the Commander-in-Chief is an Indian Army officer, two 
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out of the three Staff officers may he drawn from the British Army. While it 
is desirable that the Command er-in- Chief should he the sole expert adviser of 
the Government on purely military questions, it appears to he of great impoit- 
ance that adequate experience and advice should he ready to his hand at the 
inception of all his proposals.” 

On receipt of these instructions the Government of India telegraphed their Telegram to s«. 
opinion that the scheme, unless modified in important particulars, would he^h Juiyi 905 ! ,d * te4 
unworkable in operation, and that it would imperil the control of the ( A PP endl * No - **•> - 
Governor-General in Council. It would also impo-e a heavy burden upon the 
Viceroy while depriving him of indispensable advice. They considered that the 
duties of Supply Member could only he properly discharged by a soldier. 

Further, in regard to the stipulations in paragraphs 23 and 25 of the Secretary 
of State’s despatch the Government of India considered that the Supply Member 
should he available for official consultation by Viceroy on all military questions 
without distinction and not only upon questions of general policy or on cases 
marked for Council. It vras stated to be the intention of the Government of 
India to bring all the cases connected with the Native Army before - the Mobi- 
lisation Committee for discussion ; the rank of Major-General was prescribed 
for the Secretary, Army Department ; and a schedule of oases was to be drawn, 
up which would invariably he submitted to the Viceroy. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, thereupon, apparently realised the unconstitutional effect of their original 
instructions concerning the limitations placed on the consultation of the Military Telegram from the 
Supply Member, and accepted these proposals with the proviso that neither datwnlth jSiy i 9 u£ 
Army and Military Supply Members should have any special claim to be (Append,xNo ‘ 44,) 
consulted or to note in the proposals of the other. 

The object of this reference regarding the duties of the Military Supply 
Member was to secure for the Indian administration a second military adviser 
of Government, with a charge befitting his position and responsibilities : and 
hence, to ensure not only that the Military Supply Department should be a sr Jrttar™ 
substantial department of Government, hut also that the Member in charge (Ap^e^iuNo^!) 5 * 
should possess the requisite authority and qualifications. The Government of 
India had, from the first, strongly insisted upon the necessity for a second 
competent military adviser. In passing his original orders, the Secretary of 
State had stated that the Military Supply Member (paragraph 23 of despatch) 
should advise the Governor-General in Council on questions of general policy as 
distinct from military questions ;and also (paragraph 25) that the Commander- 
in-Chief should he the sole expert adviser of Government on purely military 
matters. By accepting the telegraphic proposals of Lord Curzon’s Council, 

His Majesty’s Government apparently receded from , their original position, 
sinoe they replied that the Member of the Military Supply Department would 
advise the Viceroy on any subject, but would have no special claim to be con- 
sulted or to note upon the proposals of the Army Department. 

« 

Resignation of Lord Curzon . — Since then it was necessary to find 
an officer who would be qualified to give military advice by reason of his 
knowledge of military affairs, who, would possess not only considerable 
Indian experience and administrative capacity, but also be intimately 
acquainted with the characteristics of the Native Army (paragraph 23 
of Secretary of -State’s despatch), His Excellency .the Viceroy nominated 
Major-General Sir E. Barrow for the post. His Majesty’s Government, how- 
ever, declined to accept the nomination, as they considered General Barrow 
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unfitted by reason of his military qualifications and the probability of his 
future military , employment. The Secretary of State considered that it 
'would be well to choose a Military Supply Member with technical rather than 
military experience— thus abandoning the position he had formerly taken up 
in regard to the necessity for the Military Supply Member to have an intimate 
knowledge of Native troops and be, therefore, capable of offering sound advice 
Telegram ot nth on military matters. This change of front revealed to Lord Curzon the f unda- 
SMretory^f S6a^° m cental difference of opinion which existed between His Majesty’s Govern - 
(Appendix No. 4c.) meix t and himself. As he could not undertake the responsibility of introducing 
a new system of military organisation which he considered unsuitable and 
mischievous, Lord Curzon was compelled to ask that he might be relieved of 
his duties. 

Scheme of administration proposed by Lord Kitchener . — The telegraphic 
correspondence which ended in Bis Majesty’s acceptance of Lord Ourzon’s 
Aagurt f i 9 ff 5 ,°to sm- resignation contained a summary by His Excellency the Viceroy of the system 
(lp^ndix S No e 46 .) administration proposed by Lord Kitchener on July 28, 1905, in accordance 
with his interpretation of the Secretary of State’s orders. The Viceroy’s sum- 
mary may be here reproduced 

(1) All stores, whether mobilisation or peace, to be transferred to Com- 

mander-in- Chief. 

(2) The Director-General of Ordnance and 44 officers, with all arsenals, 

to be transferred to Commander-in-Chief, leaving Inspector- 
General of Ordnance, Eactories, and 25 officers under Military 
Supply Department, the whole to be administered by Director- 
General of Ordnance. 

(3) In Supply and Transport Department, Military Supply Member 

only to superintend contracts and registration, with 65 officers. 
Commandet-in- Chief to control everything else with 218 officers. 

(4) Army Eemount Department to be transferred to Commander-in- 

Chief, Military Supply Member only to purchase horses with 
a borrowed officer. 

(5) Existing Staff at Army Head-Quarters to be increased by Chief of 

Staff, one Brigadier as Director, three Assistant Adjutant-Generals, 
and three Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Generals. * 

(6) Amy Department to contain a branch of Pinancial Department 

under a new Civilian Pinancial Secretary to Government with 
two Assistant Secretaries, the Commander-in-Chief also to have 
a separate military honorary adviser. Total strength of the 
finance section, including accounts, nine officers, 63 clerks. 

(V) New Secretary to Government in Army Department to have no 
functions beyond conducting correspondence with Secretary of 
State and Local Governments and signing papers. 

(8) Buies of business for Amy Department to convert leading Staff 

Officers of Commander-in-Chief into officers of Government of 
India, with power to. convey orders of Government excepting 
orders sanctioning expenditure. 

(9) Total strength of Amy Department, exclusive of finance section, 

to be 63 officers and 268 clerks. 
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(10) Military Supply Department to consist of three officers and 10 

clerks, subordinate officers at head-quarters, 13 officers, 76 
clerks. 

(11) Military Supply Member not to criticise opinions recorded by 

Commander-in- Chief on military questions. 

The Commander-in-Chief contested the accuracy of this description of his published corrw- 
scheme, but each statement was substantiated in detail by Lord Curzon in a amyadmi nutation? 
note of 23rd August 1905, which, together with Lord Kitchener’s repudiation, (Appendis lN 0i 47 -) 
was subsequently published for general information. 

No steps were taken to give effect to the new system of administration 
until Lord Curzon had left the country. 

Internal administration. 

The army being divided into 9 executive divisional commands with the 
outlying districts of Burma and Aden, it was necessary to provide a suitable 
organisation of the staffs for peace administration and the efficient training of . 
the troops for war. It was recognised to be impracticable for financial reasons 
to organise all brigades in time of peace completely on the same footing as they 
would assume in time of war with a brigadier and complete brigade staffs. 

Arrangements have therefore been made for the commands of troops at head- 
quarter stations and of detached stations, which cannot be conveniently allotted 
to any brigade, to devolve upon a divisional commander. The army has been 
organised in the following way 

^Northern Command. 

Lieutenant-General Commanding , with Staff. 

Major-!* 
man ding t 
with their 

First (Peshawar) Division ... Peshawar 

Second (Rawalpindi) Division ... Rawalpindi 

Third (Lahore) Division ... Lahore 


Divisions* 


anerals Com- Colonel® on the Staff, 

? ?«*■”•• -AftSSSU. “? i—- 

head-quarters. 4 quarters. 



Khyber 

Nowshera 

Jbelum 

Si&lkot 

Jullundur 

Umballa 


Mardan. 


Murree Hills* 


Simla Hills* 
Ferozepore. 


Western Command. 

Lieutenant-General Commanding, with Staff. 


Fourth. (Quetta) Division 
Filth (Mhow) Division 


Sixth (Poona) Division 


... Quetta 


>. Mhow 


mi Poona 



Mastung 


Jabbulpore. 
Nasirabad. 
Ahmeduagar 
Bombay 



Quetta. 

Karachi. 


Belgaum, 
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Eastern Command. 


Lieutenant-General Commanding, with Staff, 


■ 



Garhwal ... 



Seventh (Meerut) Division 

Meerut 

... j 

Bireilly ... 

... 

> Kumaon. 




Fyzabad ... 

•*« 

i 

i 

Might (Lucknow) Division ... 

Lucknow 

• 

Cawnpore ... 

... 

J* Lucknow* 

« 



Calcutta ... 

*« 

1 

j 




Bangalore ... 


> 

Ninth (Secunderabad) Division ... 

Secunderabad 

... ] 

Secunderabad 

**• 

> Madras. 


Burma Division, commanded by a Lieutenant-General, ‘consists of 2 
brigades (Rangoon and Mandalay) commanded by Colonels on the Staff. The 
Brigadier-General commands the force at Aden and each of the three brigades 
in the Berajat and Kohat borders. 

Miia»ry Despatch Revision of India Army Regulations and forms. — In 1902 the attention of 
OrtoteM 3 to the Government of India was directed to the great number and enormous 

xetary of State. bulk of the regulations of the Army. These consisted of 33 volumes of regula- 

tions (exclusive of departmental and drill handbooks), totalling 6,300 pages, 
and 17 volumes of Equipment Tables comprising 1,200 pages ; or a grand total 
of 50 volumes of 7,500 pages. It was also found the forms used by the Army had 
attained the number of 3,200. The duty of revising the books was entrusted to 
Colonel DeBratb, C.I.E., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
Department, who commencing work on the 1st May 1902, with a staff of 
selected officers, completed it on the 31st March 1904. The revision, which has 
been thoroughly successful and satisfactory, has reduced the peace regulations 
of the Army to 12 volumes of regulations totalling 1,200 pages, and 17 volumes 
(1,000 pages) of Equipment (redesignated Army) Tables. The forms are 
now only 1,850 in number. Many abuses were exposed during the investi- 
gation of the regulations, and military administration was generally placed on 
a better footing by enforcing uniformity of rules and praotice. 

Army reports and returns. — The number of army reports and returns fur- 
nished by all branches and departments of the service in India were found in 
1899 to be excessive. Instructions were issued on Lord Curzons initiative to 
Army Head Quarters and heads of departments under the Military Department 
to appoint specially selected officers, or small committees to ascertain what reduc- 
tions could he effected. This measure resulted in the Abolition of a considerable 
number of reports and returns and the consolidation and amalgamation of 
others. 

Financial Administration. 

System of budgeting for additional expenditure.— For some years previous 
to 1899 authority to expend money on measures accepted in principle by the 
Government of India, was withheld until the time of closing of the budgets 
namely, the middle of February of each year. Then, according to the funds which 
were available, final sanction was given to the measures of most urgent impor- 
tance. It was however found in practice that many more measures' were 
provisionally approved than could be financed at the close of each year. As 
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a result both time and energy were wasted. The schedule system now in fore e 
was introduced in 1899. Proposals involving extra expenditure which the Gov. 
eminent of India are prepared to accept are listed ; when information has been 
received from the Finance Department as to the total additional amount which 
will probably he available for the military budgets of the succeeding year, and 
after consultation with the Commander- in- Chief, the most urgent items are 
selected by Council for incorporation in the next year's budget. Orders are 
then issued to all concerned. The schedules are prepared and considered in 
September and February of each year. 


Administration of the grant for Military Works . — In 1880 it was decided 
by the Government of India to apply to the Military Works grant the principle 
already approved in connection with productive public works, of a fixed annual 
allotment, in addition to the grant of the unspent balance of the preceding year. 
The total grant was then fixed at one crore ; in subsequent years the amount 
Was increased from time to time. But the want of definition of the scope of the 
works which the grant was intended to cover ; and the unforeseen circum- 
stances which compelled the allotment of additional funds at frequent intervals 
for special purposes, made it clear that this system of finance was unsuitable. 


After a lengthy investigation on matters connected with the administration 
Of the grant for Military Works, a committee was assembled, with General 
Shone, Director-General of Military Works, as President, to investigate the 
assignments which would be required annually during a quinquennial period for 

the * ordinary demands * — being those re- 
quirements,* which would not vary 
greatly from year to year: and also to 
define the scope of the works covered by 
the annual allotment which would be 
made under this head. 


•* Iicaa important now Major Work®. 
Minor works* . 

Repairs. 

Establishment. 

Tools and Plant. ' 

Barrack furniture. 


It was the intention of Government to treat all the larger requirements 
in the way of major works as * special demands * and to make an annual assign, 
ment on this account according to the actual requirements of the time, and 
having due regard to general financial condition^. With a few unimportant 
modifications the report of the committee was accepted. The change in the 
system of budgeting and the amount of the annual assignment for * ordinary 
demands 9 (93£ lakhs) were eventually approved by the Secretary of State. 

Simplification of the system of Military Accounts and Audit.— A. com- 
mittee was assembled in 1902 to investigate the system under which the 
accounts of the army and its departments were prepared and rendered to the 
Military Accounts Department. Various- measures of simplification and im- 
provement were, subsequently adopted, more particularly in. connection with 
Commissariat accounts and contracts, which, had for long been in an unsatis- 
factory condition. Under the pew rules executive officers of this department 
are allowed a greater measure of freedom in arranging contracts; on the other 
hand their responsibilities are more closely defined. 

Sanitary administration. 

Sanitary officers -r-Three specially , qualified officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps were appointed as sanitary officers in 1898 to investigate the cause 
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of disease and to advise on sanitary questions, more particularly those connected 
with the health of British troops. Two years later their number was increased to 
four — one in each Command. Further, small laboratories were established at the 
Despatch to secre- head- quarters of each district for chemical and microscopical investigation, etc. 
Itetea f S i‘t e ’ Mwch Subsequently a fifth officer was appointed a sanitary expert at Army Head 
1900, Quarters. 

Measures adopted for checking venereal disease among the troops in 
India . — In consequence of venereal disease among British troops in India 
having assumed alarming proportions, revised rules under the Cantonments Act 
(XIII of 1889) were brought into operation in October 1897. By these rules 
venereal was classed as an infectious and contagious disease, and persons known 
to be suffering from it were liable to exclusion from cantonments. Penalties 
were also imposed for concealment of disease. Orders were also issued 
prohibiting, as far as possible, the employment of women in, or near, the 
lines of British .troops. The annual Government grant-in-aid to the Army 
Temperance Association was increased. An order was published by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in July 1897 appealing to soldiers to 
avoid vicious habits and warning them of the deplorable consequences which 
follow the contraction of venereal disease. A similar memorandum was also 
published by the War Office in April 1898, for issue to all troops proceeding 
to India. Instructions were issued providing for the medical inspection of 
soldiers, and the enforcement of punishment under the Army Act for the con- 
cealment of venereal disease. During Lord Ourzon’s term of office additional 
measures were taken to prevent disease. Special washing compartments or 
ablution rooms were provided, as an experimental measure in the first 
instance, in the lines of British troops at certain seleoted stations. The measure 
was subsequently extended to all stations garrisoned by British troops. 
Seventy cantonment hospitals were re-established at stations where British 
troops were quartered. These hospitals although they are not specifically allotted 
to patients suffering from venereal disease, are available for the treatment of 
venereal patients amongst others. Wherever necessary and posable the new 
cantonment rules were extended to areas adjoining cantonments. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief (Lord Kitchener) also in July 
1904, issued a circular letter to General Officers regarding the necessity for 
enforcing responsibility for the due observance of rules upon the officers 
concerned. Lastly, a Medical Officer has been appointed (1905), provisionally 
for one year, to make special inspections of troops and cantonments with a 
view to the prevention of contagious diseases. The results of these measures are 
satisfactory. Venereal disease.has largely decreased during the last decade. 

As regards native troops, cantonment hospitals have been established 
at Dharmsala and Abbottabad as an experiment, in order to ascertain the effect 
the measure may have in reduoing the high rates of venereal disease among the 
native troops at these stations. If the hospitals prove successful the desir- 
ability of establishing similar institutions at other stations will be considered. 

Changes and improvements in pay, terms op service, etc. 

Indian service officers .— The officers of the Imperial service received 
rapid promotion as a result of the augmentation of establishment which took 
place during the Boer war. To equalise matters a reduction of two years 
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teas made for officers of the Indian Army in the period of service 

needed to qualify for promotion to the ranks of Major and Captain. These 

periods are now 18 and 9 years respectively. Simultaneously with this accelera- o. a o.No. 713 ct 

tion it was decided to abolish the system of temporary promotion of officers 

holding the appointment of second-in - 00 m man d. The rule requiring 8, 6, and 

4 years’ service in the Indian army before promotion to the ranks of Lieutenant: a o. 0 . No. nw 
Colonel, Major, and Captain was also cancelled. 

General Officers’ appointments. — The Royal warrant of 5th November 
1900 introduced a system in the Imperial service by which promotion to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, and Major-General, except for distinguished service 
in the field or other exceptional service, would be governed by selection to 
fill specified appointments. The provisions of this warrant were made applic- 
able to the Indian army in 1903, and the maximum number of Gen eral Officers 
was limited to 3 Generals, 5 Lieutenant-Generals, and 22 Major-Generals. An age 
limit was imposed on the appointment of officers as Colonel on the staff or to the . 
command of a 2nd class district ; special rules were made for promotion to 
the ranks of Lieutenant-General and 1 General ; and for compulsory retirement. 

The abolition of the Madras Command removed one of the appointments ^ 0 stat ^s 

carrying the rank of Lieutenant-General, and in 1905, it was decided to revert dated soth June 190 s! 
to the principle that promotion to this rank should be made by selec- 
tion to fill a vacancy on an establishment of 5 Lieutenant-Generals, for which 
officers holding divisional commands should be eligible. 

Special promotion in the Indian Army. — In 1902 Sir P. Palmer, 
detailing the disadvantages which result from promotion by length of service 
only, proposed that promotion in the Indian army should be regulated by 
a' Board, and that brevet promotion should be given annually to a few dated 29th July 1902 ! 
exceptionally efficient Captains and Majors; whilst the advancement of 
inefficient officers should be retarded. The principles of this scheme were 
accepted by the Secretary of State, who referred the matter again to 
India for further consideration. Lord Kitchener’s views comprised the 
substantive promotion of officers holding regimental appointments, e.g ., a 
squadron or double company commander to Captain, a second-in-command to 
Major, the commandant of a regiment or certain specified staff appointments 
to Lieutenant-Colonel. His Excellency proposed to discontinue the military 
promotion of officers in civil employ : to restrict the period of command of 
native regiments in the case of inefficient officers ; and to give facilities for Despatch to Secre- 
exchange between officers of the British and Indian services. feted 29 th ’ ootober 

In the end the Secretary of State sanctioned the special promotion to the DMpaWh N w 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of Majors who might hold the command of regi- fete^andApwfiaw! 
ments, or certain specified appointments ; and also the promotion in each year of 

5 ’Captains and 5 Lieutenants to the n^xt higher rank if they possessed' certain 

qualifications. The retardation of the promotion of inefficient officers was also 
prescribed- *egime;ntal uqmm^nds wa? limited to ;five years 

extensible $0 % y«ai^ , 

Combined leave+-*r& wy great boon Was XJonferred upon ftlhqpcers of the Amy 0 rder 0 f ut 
Indian military service by permitting thepa to take consecutively, and in com- 
biitation, privilege le&ve (od full pay) and' furlough up to a limit of 8 months. 

This system had been introduced in the civil service of Government to obviate 
tfie necessity of frequent transfers of officials. Previous to this concession an 
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officer was obliged to return to duty at the conclusion of his privilege leave; 
The change is also to the advantage of the State because it curtails the period 
that an officer is absent from duty, and generally, ensures his presence with 
his regiment during the training season. 


Officers’ quarters . — The scale of accommodation to be allowed for officers 
in Government quarters was revised and greatly improved. The scale now 
makes allowance for the existence of a certain proportion of married officers 
in the junior ranks. 

Warrant akd Non-Commissioned otficers op Indian Departments. 

Commutation of pensions . — The privilege of commuting, under certain 
safe-guards, one-sixth of their pensions was extended in 1901 to departmental 
officers with honorary rank and warrant officers of the Indian Army Depart- 
ments ; and also to those departmental non-commissioned officers who are 
granted pensions under Indian Rules. 

Increase of pay . — The prospects an4 terms of service of all subordi- 
nate officers in departments have been improved. In 1901, the pay of 
conductors and sub -conductors of the Ordnance Department and Supply and 
Transport Corps was raised by Rs. 20 and Rs. 15 a month. An increase was 
also made to the leave pay of Deputy Assistant Commissaries, Conductors and 
Sub-Conductors of all departments and of Senior Assistant Surgeons j while 
to all departmental non-commissioned officers was extended in 1903 the 
concession of privilege leave. 

Increase of pensions . — The pensions of departmental officers with hono- 
rary rank and warrant officers of Indian Army Departments, w r ere enhanced 
with effect from 1 st April 1904. 

Quarters . — The scale of accommodation for departmental commissioned, 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, which was fixed in 1861, has been 
revised, and a more liberal scale has now been adopted. 


British Service. 

Officers , — In 1901 officers of the mounted branches were allowed the 
concession, previously given to cavalry officers serving at Home and in the 
colonies only, of the use of a troop horse as a charger on payment of £10 
yearly. 

British soldiers. 


Telegram from Increased pay . — His Majesty’s Government sanctioned the following addi- 

dsted* 47 tii *Eebroary tions to the pay and emoluments of soldiers of the British Army : — 

1902. 


(App®»aixNo.49*) 
Telegram to Sec- 
retory of State, dated 
8tb Maxell 1903. 
(Appendix No. 60.) 

Military Despatch 
No. 109, dated 1st 
August 1902, from 
Secretory of State. 
(Appe&dix No* 51.) 


From 1st April 1902. —2d. a day to make good the average stoppages 
on account of kit, washing, hair-cutting, etc. 

From 1st April 1904 . — ^Further daily increases of pay styled "service 
pay ” @ M., 5 d., 6 d. or 7 d. to efficient soldiers according to a 
special classification laid down for this purpose. 


Military despatch 

Ociobarisol^fs^ The Government of India entered a strong protest against the extra cost 
(^pmdus‘o. 48 .) involved in the proposal, which, for India, was estimated at £226,000 per 
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annum during 1902-03 and 1903-04, and of £786,000 in the following year, 
being wholly borne by Indian Revenues. The matter was finally referred to 
an arbitrator, the Lord Chief Justice of England, who decided that India was 
liable for the whole cost of the extra pay to men on the Indian establishment. 

Married men’s quarters. — The scale of accommodation allowed to the 
married non-commissioned officers and men of regimental units has undergone 
revision in 1905, and has been enlarged. 

Royal Engineers. 

Officers. — With the concurrence of the War Office it was decided to abolish 
the system of election for continuous service for Royal Engineer Officers in India 
which had been in force for nearly 20 years, and which failed to secure the 
prolongation of the officers’ service in this country which it was designed to 
effect. The majority of the officers of the corps declined to bind themselves 
at an early stage in their career to serve continuously in India. The new 
terms of service allow of reversion, with due notice, to the Imperial St il?c“ 

Establishment at any time after completion of a tour of service ; but also 8ti 0etober 
provide for increased pension, based on Indian Army rates, after an officer has 
to his credit 20 years’ qualifying service in tbis country. 

Men. — The terms of service and pay of the Royal Engineer men of the 
Indian Submarine Mining Corps were revised in 1903, and were assimilated to 
those of men serving in companies in the colonies. 

Volunteers. 

Additional allowances. — To increase the popularity and improve the 
efficiency of the Volunteer Forces in India, an annual allotment of Rs. 1,02,800 
was sanctioned in 1901 to meet the cost of the following measures (a) 

Proficiency allowance to officers. (5) Allowance for officers passing the 
prescribed examination in tactics, (c) Increased allowance of free ammunition. 

(d) Assistance towards the construction of rifle ranges, (e) Band allowance 
to corps between 250 and 300 strong at Rs. 100 per mensem, (f) Prizes for 
rifle shooting to non-railway corps on the same conditions as prescribed for 
railway corps, (g) Special allowance of Rs. 25 per mensem to Sergeant Ins- 
tructors in Assam. 

Officers. — An outfit allowance of Rs. 100 was sanctioned in 1899 to 
each officer gazetted to a commission in the Volunteers, who might serve for 
three years. 

Native Army. 

Labour in the construction of lines. — Eor many years it had been recognised 
in regard to the lines of Native Infantry regiments that the sepoy was the 
owner of his hut and responsible for his own shelter, towards which the State 
made a small grant ; but for which it accepted no further liability. As, how- 
ever, a better and more sanitary type of lines became a necessity, tbis principle 
was gradually abandoned, and the State assisted the reconstruction of the old and 
inferior type of lines by means of special grants. The construction of lines of 
modem pattern demands the employment of skilled labour, which the sepoy 
is not qualified to supply. His assistance is accordingly limited to the 
making of bricks, and the carriage of materials. This duty was most 
unpopular amongst the men. In view of the high standard of modern military 
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training it was held undesirable to employ the men of the native army upon 
^Desp. No. 102 , dated work of this nature, and it was therefore decided that the labour of the sepoy 
SSew^VItaU .* 0 in co nn ection with the construction of lines should be confined to levelling the 
site ; and, in the case of reconstruction, to demolishing the old lines. 

Q h. g /8 letter The wisdom of this decision was questioned by Lord Kitchener who proposed 

No. 1254 B. dated . 

23rd June it 04. that troops should be taught to undertake skilled work and in time become 

capable of the entire work of construction, including carpenters’ and black- 
smiths’ work. This proposal was negatived by the Government of India. 
Eventually it was settled that troops might be given a certain amount of 
instruction in the principles of the construction of huts. 

Clothing of the Native Army . — A scheme of great importance to the 
Native Army has been introduced in the current year by which, instead of being 
supplied in addition to kit money on enrolment, with a free issue of full dress 
clothing at intervals, with half mounting allowance at Rs. 5 per mensem , and 
with compensation on certain other accounts, a native soldier will receive on 
enrolment and quarterly henceforward, allowances equivalent to the value of the 
clothing and payments formerly issued to him. By the operation of the scheme 
a careful man will save money from his allowances, or at any rate will purchase 
the clothes he actually requires ; on the other hand the State will not expend, 
money on issues of full dress uniform which were frequently not really neces- 
sary. 

Native Officers. 


g. g. o. No. i. Honorary rank on retirement to native officers . — Sanction was accorded in 
itjany.1908. -j .903 to the grant of the honorary rank of Captain to all Risaldar-Majors and 
Subadar-Majors in possession of the 1 st. Class Order of British India ; and that 
of Lieutenant on all other native officers in possession of a similar decoration. 


In accordance with the wish of His Majesty the King, six selected native 
officers of the Indian army were sent to England in 1903 for duty as His 
Majesty’s orderlies. In the following year the number was reduced to four, and 
the period of their retention in England was curtailed to three months, 


DEPARTMENTS 01 THE AbMJ. ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Seoy^of ^tate No° Selection for continuous Indian Service . — In 1904 the establishment of 
W h ]brim! C 0 I 1 ti nU0 ' ua service officers in the Ordnance Department was reconstituted. 
Twenty-five-specified senior appointments are reserved for officers who have 
elected for continuous service, and officers filling them may be selected for 
continuous service. The incumbents of junior proof and factory appointments, 
and officers in the lower grades may,’ to the nupher of 15 be eligible for selec- 
tion for continuous service, if they have .served- LQ years, in the Ordnance 
Department. 


D«sp. from the Increase of pay . — To improve their position the staff salary of the three 
f 7 ° T dattd nrch ’ Feb! ordnance officers, 1 st Class, was increased from Rs, 500 to Rs. 000 per month; 
c^»tea M iet’ A$.that of the lowest class of ordnance officers from Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 a month '; 
* 903 ’ and the staff salary of superintendents of factories was raised from Rs. 600 to 

Rs. TOO a month after 5 years’ service as such, with a further inorease to Rs. 
800 a month after 10 years’ service in that position. These measures were 
adopted in 1003. 

Deip. from the 

a^ed° 9 feAug N i 9 w,’ ^he European civilian employes of the Ordnance Department were 
mol* ossified in grades in 1901 for the purposes of pay and allowances. 
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The establishment of departmental warrant and non-commissioned officers in s ®^ at ^« m No f? 
arsenals, was increased in 1903 by 45 in order to provide for leave and other ^f e 1 ^ th I F ^ b J® 0 ®; 
vacancies ; as well as to meet requirements for field service. The expenditure lstApL190S ' 
involved was Us. 3,11,666 initial and Es. 97,272 recurring. 

In order to secure a better class of mon, the pay of first and second class m. d. no. sres-n, 
stores lascars of the Ordnance Department in India was increased by one rupee 4 ‘ lted May 1900, 
a month. 


Supply and Transport Corps. 


Owing to the growing unpopularity of service in the late Commissariat 
Transport Department, as evinced by the deficiency of officers, various measures Despea. fro™ th« 
were adopted with a view to attract candidates. The designation of the depart- & 
ment was changed to that of Supply and Transport Corps, and a distinc- nth nly wot dated 
tive uniform for the officers was prescribed. A system was introduced by 
which promotion was made from grade to grade after a certain specified period 
of service in each grade, instead of on the occurrence of vacancies. Addi- t, a. c.,oUusa s of 

1900 

tional administrative appointments were created, such as those of Deputy s f^ pa ^ h J°|“ T ^ f 

Director-General for Supply, and Deputy Ins pec tor- General, Supply and 24th October ’ i»oi 

Transport, in each Command on Es. 1,800 a month ; while the pay of (A £eBp? lI from 62 the 

Inspeotors-General, Supply and Transport, Deputy Director-General for Trans- aS lith* Feb N i° 9 ol 

port and Administrative Supply and Transport in Burma was increased. The 

staff pay of officers in the lowest grade was raised from Es. 200 to Es. 250 M . d. No. 253 -E., 

a month, and certain alterations were also made in the rules regarding the dated 7th July l9oe * 

admission, promotion, etc., of officers. The corps has been thrown open to 

officers of the British service, including those of the Army Service Corps, 

under the same conditions, as regards admission, position, pay, promotion, etc., 

as apply <to officers of the Indian Army. 

Medical Services. 


The pay of Lieutenant-Colonels of the Eoyal Army Medical Corps and e1aB8 ° 61 

officers below the rank of Major has been increased and a charge allowance 
varying from Es 60 to Es. 240 a month according to the number of beds has 
been authorised for officers in charge of station hospitals. A similar increase G Q 0 No> m 
has been made in the pay of officers of the Indian Medical Service in military 0t No> 33 
employ, together with certain concessions regarding promotions, retirement, etc. of 1905 ‘ 

Specialist pay at Es. 60 a month has been sanctioned for 55 officers of the Dosp . to gecy of 
Eoyal Army Medical Corps and 50 Indian Medical Service officers in military y ‘jm& totea 
employ, below the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, performing duties connected 
with special sanitary or medical work. 


Provision has been made for the gTant of study leave, which is to count as De8p< from Secy> 
service for promotion and pension, to officers of the Indian Medical Service, 

The duration will not exceed 12 months during an officer’s service. 


Military Assistant Surgeons .— The conditions of service of Military Assis- <j. a. 0. No. si* f 
tant Surgeons has been improved by the abolition of the grade carrying Es. 60 <3s,tc * 12th May im - 
monthly pay and the classification of the appointments into four grades on Es. 

85, Es. 110 , Es. 150 and Es. 200 a month, respectively. Promotions from grade 
to grade are now regulated by fixed periods of service, instead of on the occur- 
rence of vacancies. The rates of pay during leave out of India have been revised. 
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datedstk'jui^' 1901 Military Hospital Assistants .— Hospital Assistants have benefited from 

the following measures, which were authorised in. 1900 :—(«) The division of 
the grade of senior hospital assistants into two classes, the first carrying the 
relative rank of subadar with a salary of Es. 110, and the second the relative 
rank of jemadar on Es. 80 a month. (5) The grant to other hospital assistants 
of native warrant rank. (<?) The improvement of barraok' accommodation of 
senior hospital assistants and hospital assistants, 1st class. ' (d) Certain other 
concessions in the matter of pension, clothing, passage, etc., were also re- 
commended ,to the Secretary of State in 1905. 


Deep, from Secy. The war reserve of military hospital assistants has been increased from 15 

of State, No SO, dated, „„ , . „ ,. * 1 . , , 

wth May 1902, para, to 25 per cent, of the sanctioned appointment. 

I. A, C* Clause 58 

of LjLO. clause 69 Army Hospital Corps . — Improvements were made in the conditions of 
o£ 1902 * service of the Army Hospital Corps, which is organised for menial duties in 

hospitals for British troops. The personnel of the corps was also increased, from 
2,799 to 8,410 men. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Details of measures taken to facilitate Mobilisation- 

In rendering an account of the action which ■ has . been taken in Lord 
Curzon’s time to improve and facilitate mobilisation and concentration by the 
improvement of military communications throughout the country, it will be 
convenient, after a description of general measures, to recount, firstly, work on 
roads, railways, and the defended pivots of these communications, which has 
been done in each region of strategic importance on the North-West Frontier’ 
from Chitral to Baluchistan ; secondly, that on our North and East Frontiers 
from Tibet to the Mekong, and thirdly, the measures by which the safety of our 
main inland communications has been secured. 

Measures relating to communications connected with external 

DEFENCE AND FRONTIER CONTROL. 

Gauge af military railways . — The battle of the gauges ha s raged in India 
for many years, and in 1890 it was proposed that future extensions of main 
lines of railways should be of the standard (5' 6") gauge, the employment of the 
metre gauge being confined to the country occupied by railways of this type. 

Lord Cross expressed concurrence in this opinion but declined to lay down any 
rale in respect to feeder lines. The necessity for proceeding on a uniform 
system with a view to the provision of stock on emergency for military lines was, Raspatoh No. m. 

, , ., . „ , Railway of lltU No- 

how;ever, recognised. In accordance with the views of a Railway Conference of vember i897. 

1897 the Government of India recommended the adoption of the 2' 0" gauge for 
military and hill railways. In the following year the Secretary of State com- 
municated the opinion of the War Office in favour of the 2' 6" gauge, which had 
been adopted in the Imperial military service, and which was also preferred by 
the military authorities ip. India, since it would not be possible to transport 
guns and animals on a railway of lesser dimension. The construction of a rail- 
way from Nowshera to Dargai was then under consideration, and following the 
decision made in respect to this line, and having regard to the reasons da ^® r ^ 
already enumerated, the Government of India decided that 2' 6 " gauge should 
be the general gauge for all military railways on the frontier. 

To this decision Lord Kitchener has taken exception on account of the 
(small carrying capacity of this type of railway. He has urged that all future rail- 
ways on the frontier, made in time of peace, shall be of the 5' 6" gauge, and 
that the smaller gauges shall ouly he employed, during the progress of a 
campaign, for linking advanced positions with the main railways. 

Storage of military railway plant. 

Consequent on the decision of 1899 the Government of India demanded on 
indent the supply as mobilisation stores of plant of the Decauville type for 50 
jniles of 2' 6' railways. As there was some difference of opinion regarding the 
djetails of the plant, the question was referred to India before complying with 
the indent. A joint committee of military officers and railway engineers having 
been consulted, the Government of India ordered 50 miles of light railway 
material 2' 6" gauge, together with, a proportion of rolling stock and come 
accessories— 4 traction engines to assist in railway construction, and ten 6" 
cables for spanning ravines. Subsequently 90 miles of track was obtained in 1901 
on the recommendation of a second and similar Committee which had been as- 
sembled to advise on the material and working of light military railways. Their 
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further recommendation to purchase rolling stock to complete a sufficient reserve 
for the transport of 400 tons of stores over 100 miles of railway was only partially 
complied with, because in June 1903 Lord Kitchener advised no further purchase' 
of material of this character. The materials actually provided consisted of 140' 
miles of track (4 sleepers to the 12- foot rail), 20 tank locomotives, 210 3-toa 
trucks, besides 150 of a smaller pattern for use on construction work, 22 brake- 
vans, 4 traction engines and 10 cable ways. The cost of the stock was about- 
4 lakhs. The material has been stored at Quetta (15 miles), Peshawar 
•(60 miles), Thai (40 miles), while the balance (25 miles) has been distributed 
between the corps of Sapper and Miners for instructional equipment. The 1 
rolling stock has been proportionately divided in storage, except that all the 
locomotives are stored at Rawalpindi. 

Mobilisation Camps. 

The opening of the Southern Punjab railway necessitated an alteration in? 
the scheme of mobilisation and the formation of large new mobilisation camps at 
Samasata and Bhatinda. It was also necessary to provide for additional platforms* 
sidings, sanitary furniture, and water-supply at the other places where troops 
would be halted, on their way to the frontier — namely, at Umballa, Rawalpindi, 
Mian Mir, Quetta, Sibi and Sukkur, Further, the Commander-in-Chief repre- 
sented the need for tramway material in the advanced camps at Chaman and 
Kachagarhi (Peshawar). This material was purchased m 1901, and by two 
years later all the mobilisation requirements included in the original scheme had 
been fully met. A very large mobilisation camp was established at Chaman 
previous to Lord Curzon’s arrival, and subsequently was furnished with an 
important system of water-supply. Six crossing stations will he constructed 
iu the current year between Ruk and Sibi, at a cost of 2 lakhs, to facilitate 
mobilisation. After a discussion lasting for 5 years, regarding the necessity 
for increasing the rolling stock of the North-Western Railway to provide for 
the contingency of a simultaneous mobilisation at Peshawar and Quetta, it 
has been decided to rely on the Emergency Bill* which will be passed when 
necessary. This measure will place the rolling stock of all rail ways in India at 
the absolute disposal of the Government of India. 

Chitral. 

Communications with Chitral . — The maintenance of effective communi- 
cation with our outpost garrisons in Chitral and Kila Drosh has frequently 
occasioned anxiety. As already stated in Chapter IY it was decided to concen- 
trate the Chitral garrison at Kila Drosh, with the exception of 1| (later 2) com- 
panies who were required as escort to the Political Officer at Chitral Port. The 
Kila Drosh fort was re-constructed iu an inexpensive manner during 1899-1900- 
at a cost of Rs. 2,67,000, the original estimate being largely reduced. The road 
between Chitral and Gilgit was improved in 1899-1900 by work at the ‘ parts ’ 
at a cost of Rs. 75,000, and three years later the stations were connected by a 
telegraph line, thus establishing communication with the Indian telegraph 
system. 

On the south side the road over the Lowarai pass between Kila Drosh and 
Ghakdara has been kept in good order in accordance with an arrangement 
made with thelooal levies ; the camping-grounds have been improved, and one 
minor bridge has been replaced. The Chakdara temporary suspension bridge 
which was constructed in 1895 at the time of the Chitral Expedition as a field- 
work, and which fulfilled its purpose admirably, has now been replaced by a 


* Vide Part II, Chapter XIII, 
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steel girder bridge capable of carrying light railway traffic. This work was com- 
menced by the Military Works Services in 1901 and finished two years later at 
a cost of about lakhs, when it was opened, formally, for traffic by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, and named the Connaught Bridge. The road 
between the river, and the Malakand has also been improved. 

The passage over the Swat river has been secured by the improvement of 
the Qhakdara fort, an.d the construction of two strong blockhouses in its vicinity 
which were completed in 1899, In the following year the revision of the works 
on the Malakand Kotal was accomplished. In both cases the defences are 
amply strong. Accommodation was also provided in 1899-1901 at the 
Malakand, in permanent barracks, for one complete battalion of Native Infantry 
inside the fortified enclosure. 

Noiosh era- Darg ai railway . — Considerable difficulties had been experi- 
enced in reinforcing the Malakand on the occasion of the attack in the hot 
weather of 1897. Accordingly the first railway to be undertaken after the 
settlement of the disturbances on the North-West Frontier was that between 
Nowsliera and Dargai at the fort of the Malakand Pass. The work was com- 
menced in the summer of 1899, and completed at the end of 1900. It was 
decided that the gauge should be 2' 6" — that chosen for all military and hill 
lines in India for which the standard gauge would not be suitable ; but the 
rails were comparatively heavy for a railway of this class, namely, 35 lbs. 
to the yard. 

It was not originally contemplated that the river should be bridged, but 
shortly after the opening of the line, it was decided to construct a bridge suitable 
for a broad gauge railway, and decked for the passage of troops and military 
carriages. This work was completed in October 1902. In connection with the 
provision of additional sidings and platforms at Nowshera station, which were 
considered to be necessary for the transhipment of military stores, a question 
arose in 1904 regarding the desirability of converting the line to standard 
gauge, but it was decided not to do so. 

Dargai Fort , — The safety of the terminus of the line at Dargai was 
assured by the construction in 1901-02 of a fortified serai, at the cost of 2^ 
lakhs, which was designed to protect the railway station and provide shelter for 
transport and convoys proceeding to the Malakand. 

Khyher Mailway.—- The need for a railway in the vicinity of the 
Khyber has always been recognised. In 1879, at the conclusion of the Afghan 
war, a survey for a metre gauge railway from Peshawar to Jellalabad was made by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir G.) Molesworth, His survey was limited to the Khyher 
▼alley, and he was prevented, by political and military considerations from 
examining thd Kabul river or Lox Shilman routes. An alternative route to Kabul 
by the Kurram valley was then investigated, but the project was abandoned at a 
later da te to be revived in 1890, when, on Lord Roberts* advice, a survey 
for a broad gauge line along the Kabul River route was made by Captain Mac- 
donald, R.B., who had surveyed in the previous year the alignment for a road to 
Kotal through the same country. The only result of this sprvey w$s .the 
collection at Peshawar of permanent-way materials for the first section of the 
' line from Peshawar to Ursak on the bank of the Kabul river opposite Michai, 
whence Captain Macdonald's trade followed the course of tjie river closely until 
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reaching Dakka. It was decided in 1892 that the project should be held in 
abeyance for an indefinite period. 

„ , ^ In 1898 the Khyber was again re-occupied by regular troops after 

Foreign Department . x 

De>patct^ No. 95, temporary abandonment at the commencement ot the 1 irah campaign, 
lass. ■‘ I1 une Captain Craster, R.E., was ordered to make a survey of the Khyber Pass to as- 
certain whether a standard gauge line would be practicable, and also to deter- 
mine the best alignment for a light line. As a result of this survey the Secretary 
of State, on the advice of the Government of India, agreed to the construction 
of a road-bed for a light railway of 2' Q" gauge up the- Khyber. No action 
was, however, taken because the political and military problems involved in 
the future administration of the district were then under settlement. 


Note ot 8oth Jm- , Matters were in this condition when Lord Curzon arrived— and on his 
. nar y i89R initiation it was decided to defer the construction of a light railway up the 

Khyber, and to await the result of a reference to the Amir regarding the 
construction of a broad gauge line along the Kabul river. The reasons which 
prompted this action are briefly these:— the ultimate objective of a railway would 
he Jallalabad, and perhaps Kabul, and accordingly it should he a constituent 
part of the Indian system, similar in gauge, rolling-stock and equipment, and 
capable of transporting large quantities of stores and troops from the Indian base 
to an advanced position in Afghanistan. A line of this character could not be 
constructed in the Khyber ; and in any case it would be a disadvantage to oarry a 
railway to the level of Landi Kotal only to encounter the fall from thence to 
Dakka. The plea in favour of the construction of a light line as subsidiary means 
of communication pending the completion of a broad gauge railway was rejected 
because it would prove too valuable a hostage in the hands of the Afridis, who 
would also he incensed at the permanent occupation of their lands ; and also 
because the existence of a light railroad to Landi Kotal would not materially 
alter the conditions of transport if an advance were made in. force into. 
Afghanistan. 

The reply of the Amir was unfavourable to any extension of the railway into' 
Afghanistan ; and as it was not possible to find a suitable terminus within British 
territory, the construction of the Kabul river railway was held in abeyanoe. In 
communicating their decision to the Secretary of State the Government of India 

Foreign Department that, case nee< *> a ^g^t line would be constructed up or parallel to 
Despatch No. 141, the Khyber. after the commencement of a campaign ; it would not he designed 
(Appendix No* 53)* for the immediate purposes of an advance, but only for the supply of stores 
to troops at the front. It was, however, deoided to extend the railway from 
Peshawar to Jamrud and this short length of line was completed in July 1900 
without difficulty or opposition on the post of the Afridis. 


The matter rested here until the report of the Light Military Bailway 
Committee regarding the storage of railway material again drew attention to the 
need for more definite arrangements for providing a railway communication on 
the Khyber route. The Committee stated that they would not recommend the 
B. P ort d i8a borage of any materiel for a Khyber line because of the impossibility of making 
September 1908. a road-bed in a reasonable time after the commencement of a campaign. 

Some doubt 'Was felt as to the accuracy of the Committee’s conclusions, and 
accordingly the opportunity was taken of a visit made by the Political Agent 
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Khyber (Major Roos-Keppel) to the Mullagori country in October i902 to send 
experts (Colonel Macdonald, Major Walton, and Major Dundee of the Royal 
Engineers), to report fully upon the constructions of roads and railways in 
the vicinity of the Khyber. Their report confirmed the statement made by the 
Light Military Railway Committee, that it would be impracticable to construct 
a light railway up the Khyber after mobilisation and .showed the urgent 
need for early improvement of our communications. After consulting Lord 
Kitchener, who had visited the country to be traversed, the Government of 
India decided to continue with the scheme for the construction of a broad 
gauge line towards Dakka, following the alignment originally selected by 
Captain Macdonald up to Kam Shilman, and probably diverging thence to the 
Loi Shilman valley and Shilman Gakhe Pass instead of following the route by 
the river bank, which would be subject to interruption by the tribes. Action was 
however, postponed pending the definition of the frontier which might result in 
the acquisition of a suitable terminus near Smatzai. A detailed reconnaissance 
of the further section (Kam Shilman — Shilman Gakhe) was still necessary, 
and this when carried out between July and October 1904, proved the practic- 
ability of a railway on this alignment. The commencement of work was, how* 
ever, again postponed pending the result of the negotiations by Mr. Dane’s Mission 
at Kabul, by which it was hoped to obtain from the Amir land either at Dakka 
or at Kam Dakka for a satisfactory terminus. 

Although no definite arrangement for a terminus was made with the Amir, 
he raised no objection to the construction of a railway, except in the immediate 
vicinity of undemarcated frontier. Consequently the Government of India 
recommended to the Secretary of State the commencement in September 1905 me ^ re! ^ legr ^ pai t t * 
of the construction of a broad gauge line from Peshawar to the head of the secretary of state* 

, . dated 9th June 1905* 

Shilman Gakhe Pass, leaving the further section involving the descent to 
the Dakka plain for consideration in the light of future relations with Afghan- 
istan. The Home Government, however questioned the desirability of the Loi 
Shilman- Khula-Shilman Gakhe Pass alignment .as compared with that of the 
Kabul River route, and accorded sanction to the construction only of the 
portion of the railway which is common to both routes, namely, the section 
between Peshawar and Loi Shilman Khula. The alignment to be followed for 
the rest of the route is still under discussion. 

Roads in the Khyber . — The improvement of the road communications in 
the Khyber has also received much consideration. It was decided in Feb- 
ruary 1902, with the approval of the Secretary of State, to make a camel road, 
serviceable for part traffic through the Mullagori country, north of the Khyber 
Pass when ciroumstances became favourable. The urgent necessity for a second 
road was also clearly shown in the proceedings of Colonel Macdonald’s Com- (foreign), dated 

- * ° February 1903* 

mittee. Orders to commence the work on the section between Landi Kotal and 

Kam Shilman were issued in the following October, and after some hesitation 

regarding the alignment of the lower portion of the road, whether by the Dabbar 

Kotal or the track of the projected railway on the bank of the Kabul river; 

it was decided to adopt the former route to the Peshawar plain at Shahgai. The 

road as first constructed was an 8-foot camel road, made at a cost of Rs. 1,03,000, Notuyj 

and completed by the summer of 1903. In the following winter the road was wo^to sL»tSy°oE 

widened to 16 feet, and provided with metalling 12 feet wide, the total ex- stote * 

penditure being about Rs. 4 lakhs. In March 1905 the Government of 

_ ml b letter -No, 545»* 

India on the recommendation of the Commander^in- Chief agreed to the con- c » dated nth 

° * ruary 1905*. 

struction of a branch on the same specification as the Mullagori road from the 
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upper portion of the Kam Shilman valley to near the frontier at Shilman 
Gakhe, and also the metalling and duplication of portions of the Khyber road, 
whenever necessary, for the passage of heavy traffic. Funds have been provided 
in the current year for a commencement of the latter work which, when com- 
pleted, will cost nearly 2 lakhs. 

Khyber defences . — The security of the Khyber route has been assured by 
the re-modelment of the Landi Kotal Serai and the construction of blockhouses 
in its vicinity. The defences of Ali Musjid have also been improved,, and six 
picquet posts have been constructed in the Pass. These works were completed 
before the withdrawal of the regular troops in the spring of 1900, at a cost of 
Rs 3| lakhs. 


Kohat Peshawar Road. 

For many years communication between Kohat and Peshawar had been 
open by agreement with the Adam Khel Afridis who live in the vicinity of the 
Kohat pass ; but the track was most indifferent and was scarcely passable for 
wheeled traffic. The necessity for a better road became veiy apparent during 
the Tirah Campaign of 1897-98. Two alternative routes were suggested, and 
that via the Kohat Kotal was adopted as being the shorter and cheaper. The 
existing track from Peshawar to Aimal Chabutra, midway between the former 
place and Kohat, required little more than metalling to render it a good cart 
road, and for this purpose Rs. 50,000 were allotted from Provincial funds in 
February 1900. Lord Curzon considered the original estimate of Rs. 4,85,000 
for the rest of the project to be excessive, and after a reference to the military 
authorities, it was decided to adopt a more economical type of road permitting 
of the passage of military vehicles but suited to the actual requirements 
of the case, and metalled only where absolutely necessary. A revised 
estimate of Rs. 2,46,506 was accepted by Government in October 1900, and 
the work was entrusted to the Punjab Public Works Department, who carried 
it out most satisfactorily and with such expedition that the road was opened 
for traffic in August 1901. It has since been a well-used means of commu- 
nication between the cities of Peshawar and Kohat. 


Vide Chapter 
page 60. ' 


Miranzai Kurram "Valley. 

Kusha Igarh-Kohat* Thai railway . — After the tour made by Lord Curzon 
on the frontier in the spring of 1900 measures were taken to proceed with tho 
light military railway, 2' 6" gauge, which was intended to take the place of 
n, the large cantonment in the Miranzai valley as a means of support to the outposts 
in the Kurtam Valley and on the Samana range. Some discussion occurred 
regarding the method of construction of the line, and eventually it was settled 
that the whole length — Kushalgarh to Thai— should be taken in hand simul- 
taneously under the direction of the Public Works Department, military labour 
being employed as far as possible. The project was approved by the Secretary 
Despatch No, ss 0 f , gtate in March 1901, and referring to the decision of the Government 

Radway, dated 22nd 

March 1901. of India to construct the seotion between Kushalgarh and Kohat on a road bed, 

which would permit of the eventual laying of a standard gauge track, he 
emphasised the great military advantages which would result from a permanent 
bridge at Kushalgarh and the conversion for the whole line into broad gauge 


railway. 

Two Pioneer regiments and four companies of Sappers and Miners were 
brought to the site in January 1901 ; aud a company of Imperial Service Sappers 
and Miners (Sirmur) was added later to the force. The objections raised by the 
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military medical authorities to the retention of the men “below Kohat during the 
hot months led to some dislocation of work ; and there was a Considerable 
amount of friction between the Civil Kailway Engineer and the troops in regard 
to the rates paid for labour. The work was, however, satisfactorily accomplish- 
ed, and the troops gained experience not only in earth-work and blasting but 
also in plate-laying. The Kushal garb -Kohat section was opened for traffic in 
•May 1902, and the troops were all withdrawn by this date. 

The extension to Thai was completed 10 months later, and this was no sooner 
accomplished than the necessity for a permanent bridge over the InduB, and the (RauXy^dated st* 
conversion of the Kushal garh-Kohat section to standard gauge, came again Jnly im 
before the notice of Government. Eunds being available, these measures were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The construction of the Kushalgarh 
bridge is now in progress : the conversion of the permanent way will be under- 
taken when the bridge is approaching completion. 

Extension of the railway to Kurram ,-^- In February 1904, His Excellency ^ uta, ^ Q6net ^ 
Lord Kitchener submitted his scheme for the reorganisation of the army, m-c, dated^ i?tfc 
Among the works which he considered essential for the effective concentration BebrMry 1904 ’ 
of the army on the frontier of Afghanistan were the conversion of the Koliat- 
•Thal railway to standard gauge, and the extension of this line through Para- 
chinar in the Kurram Yalley to the foot of the Pei war Kotal. In making this 
recommendation regard was paid more to the rapid movement of troops on 
Kabul than to the reasons w hich originally led to the construction of a railway 
to Thai, namely, the support of the outposts in the Kurram and on the Samana. 

It was evident that the increase in the number of divisions of the Held army 
necessitated the preparation of a greater number of lines of advance. “With 
■the sanction of the Secretary- of State orders were given for a detailed survey 
for the conversion of the railway as far as Thai ; an extension to Parachinar ; 
and for a reconnaissance to the Pei war Kotal and Karlachi on the Kurram river. 

The estimates are now under consideration by the Government of India. 

Defences in the Kurt a wz.—The defences of Thai fort, which is' still in 
military occupation, have been improved, and the defensive works garrisoned 
by the Militia at Parachinar and Sadda have been, respectively, strengthened 
and rebuilt. Other minor posts have been, constructed and rendered secure 
against tribal attack. 

Bannu-Thal road — Idak-Thal road. 

Much discussion has taken place regarding the construction of a road to link 
the garrisons of BanUU and Thai. In 1900, the construction of this route formed 
part of the recommendations of the Mobilisation Committee. Again, in Eebruary 
1961, the Defence Committee suggested the opening of direct communication 
.with a view to removing the anomaly By which troops moving from Bannu to 
Thai marched 145 instead of, 40 miles ; But not as an urgent measure in the 
general scheme of defence against invasion. 

In July of the same year Mr* Merk, Commissioner, Derajat District, 
recommended the- ultimate continuation of the railway from Thai to fdak,< a 
distance of 50 miles at the outside* and -the immediate commencement of a 
camel or ©art road connecting those two placesv It was- generally accepted that 
the suggestion fo* a railway was premature,, oa aooouat of the difficulty in. 

.arranging for its protection '* moreover-,. Lord Gurzon was- not prepared- to 
consider the question of the Thai-Idak road- until the railway was open- to' Thai. 
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The Military Department also preferred to await the establishment of the 
Tochi militia on a satisfactory basis, before proceeding with the work, and as 
Colonel Deane, Agent to the Governor-General, North-Western frontier Pro- 
vince, concurred, it was decided in 1902 that the matter of the road should stand 
over. The question remained in abeyance until March 1903, when it was revived 
in connection with certain pi’oposals for minor posts and communications. 
Neither the military nor the political advisers of Government were willing 
to take the responsibility of declaring the road to be essential for military or 
political reasons, though all parties concerned desired that the road should be 
made, and the Government of India accepted the necessity for it. 

Lord Curzon was prepared to agree to the commencement of work if 
Colonel Deane were willing to increase the Northern Waziristan Militia, and if 
the increase would enable us to take over the Idak-Thal road without undue 
risk. If, however. Colonel Deane did not think that the situation admitted of 
an increase, then Lord Curzon would be in favour of postponing the making 
of the road. Meanwhile, Hia Excellency sanctioned the construction of a 
Border Military Police post at Gumatti and the opening up of a good track 
through the Gumatti pass. 

The problem, however, was solved in a different way. Tribal jirgas con- 
nected with the Idak-Thal tract approached Colonel Deane on the subject of 
opening up the road, and proposed that it should be effected by instituting a 
system of tribal allowances. They had proved that they were capable of assuring 
a safe passage to travellers, among whose number was His Excellency Lord 
Kitchener. Under Colonel Deane’s revised scheme the responsibility for the 
safety, improvement, and upkeep of the road was entrusted to the tribes- who in 
return would receive an annual allowance of Us. 6,000. Thus neither tempo- 
rary military occupation* nor an increase to the militia, nor the building of 
posts would be necessary. The adoption of the same policy was recom- 
mended in reference to the Bannu-Thal route, involving the grant of tribal 
allowances up to a limit of Rs. 4,000. Government assented to these proposals 
in August on conditions that left them at liberty to construct any posts 
required ; to bold the roads by any force ; to choose the alignment ; to move 
troops along the roads ; and even to make a rail-road, if necessary. The 
inclusion or otherwise of the last condition was left to the discretion of 
Colonel Deane. 

■ , Negotiations with the tribes were eminently successful, and in January 
1904, the terms of Government were accepted in their entirety. With regard 
to the Idak-Spinwam-Thal route via, Shiwa, Colonel Deane recommended a 
small outlay with a view to putting the track in. good order for mule or pony 
transport. The tract of country intervening between Bannu and Thai was of 
so difficult a nature that Colonel Deane thought it best to keep as free a hand 
as possible in respect to the opening of communications on that side. He, 
therefore, negotiated for a general power to open up routes both between Bannu 
and Spinw&m, and between Bannu and Thai along the left bank of the Kurrum. 
Between Bannu and Spinwam, the route over the Ghasiari Pass, though 
difficult, was considered to be the best. Between Bannu and Thai there was no 
question regarding the superiority of the Gumatti-Zerwam-Drazanda line, and 
Colonel Deane recommended that it should be accepted. These recommenda- 
tions were approved by the Government of India in Eebruary 1904i, condi- 
tionally on the tribes binding themselves to safeguard the routes. • 
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i ' Tochi. 

Defences . — The safety of communication, in the Tochi to our frontier has 
"been thoroughly secured by the construction of defensive posts at Idak, Datta 
ELhelj Tutnarai, Miransliah, Kajuri and other It ss important places, for the 
accommodation of the Militia. These posts are considered to he impregnable 
against tribal attack. 

¥ana. 

Communications with Wana . — Prior to the formation of Militia Corps 
in Waziristan, there were three lines of communication between Tank and 
Wana, viz. : — (a) through Murtaza via Kajuri Kach and Ngandi Oba to 
Wana; (5) through Murtaza vid Sarwekai and Ngandi Oba to Wana; 
(c) Tank vid the Shahur Tangi, Jandola and Sarwekai to Wana. In 
connection with the proposals for the formation of Militia Corps in Wazir- 
istan and the progressive reduction of troops in that locality, the question 
of the future line or lines of communication with Wana was considered in 

1899, by the local civil and military authorities in the Punjab. In submitting 
the report of the Militia Committee in March 1900, His Honour the Ideute- 
nant-Governor recommended the abandonment of the road through the Shahur 
Tangi and the adoption, as the main line of communication, of the route from 
Murtaza vid the Khushma Sar to Sarwekai and Wana, so as to obviate the 
necessity for the Jandola and Haidari Kach posts in the Shahur Taugi section 
of the Shahur Yalley, and the occupation of the lower poi’tion of that valley. 

These recommendations were accepted by the G-overnment of India in May 

1900, on the condition that a road from Murtaza to Sarwekai and Wana could 
be made at a reasonable cost ; that a sufficient supply of water could be made 
available ; and that a good site existed for an intervening Militia post. The 
Government of India were not, however, willing to abandon and leave unpro- 
tected the existing Gomal line, which was a regular caravan route and possessed 
an excellent water-supply. It was accordingly decided that the two lines of 
communication with Wana should be maintained. 

In December 1900, the. Punjab Government reported that the water- 
supply on the Sarwekai route was defective ; that the road would be liable to be 
raided by Mahsuds ; that it would take the Powindah caravans a great deal 
out of their way ; and that quarrels would ensue between the Povrindahs and 
the tribes along the route in connection with the grazing of the caravan cattle. 
On the other hand, it was estimated that the route vid Kajuri Kach, would not 
be more expensive, nor would it be longer than that vid Sarwekai. It would be 
MgiCT to defend, by continuing the excellent road, which at present ended in 
the air at Kajuri Kach. Port Sandeman would he connected with India. 
Por these reasons the Government of the Punjab strongly recommended the 
construction of an ekka road from Murtaza to Kajuri Kach, in preference to 
the original - proposal which had been accepted by the Government of India ; 
and the opinion was expressed that it would suffice to maintain a riding 
• path from Murtaza to Sarwekai and Ngandi Oba, solely for military purposes. 
The Government of India decided, in February 1901, that the ekka road should 
be continued from Kajuri Kach to Wana, but otherwise concurred in the revised 
proposals of the Punjab Government. An estimate for the road placed the 
probable cost at B.s. 3,29,000, but it was expected that the actual cost would 
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not reach so high a figure. Before the project had been drawn up, the 
Government of the Punjab represented that unless the men were employed on 
the ekka road, there would be no work left for the Pioneer .Regiment which 
had been brought to Waziristan for work on the Wana fort and outlying 
posts. As there was a scarcity of other labour, their employment was sanc- 
tioned in April in anticipation of the submission of the complete project. 
The detailed estimate when submitted in the following October amounted to 
Bs. 3,79,011, inclusive of departmental charges, but as this was considered an 
extravagant outlay by the Government of India, it was ordered that the best 
possible road should be constructed for an expenditure of Us. 3,00,000, and 
that this allotment was not to be exceeded. Work on the road was commenced 
and was, in spite of many difficulties, carried on intermittently throughout the 
Mahsud-Waziri blockade, and more rapidly afterwards. 

It was not, however, until May 1903 that the unsatisfactory condition of 
the project came to tlie notice of Government, the net expenditure on the road 
had then reached Rs. 6,63,036, and the work was still far from complete. Gov- 
ernment were informed that the total cost of completing the ekka road from 
Murtaza to Wana would he 10J lakhs as compared with 3 lakhs originally sanc- 
tioned. The matter was duly investigated and it was decided in January 1904, 
that for military and political reasons the completion of the road to Wana was 
essential and, therefore, orders were issued that work should continue : but 
the. administrative and executive officers responsible for the unsatisfactory 
execution of the project were formally censured by the Government of India, 
as ' it was proved that supervision of the work and check on the expenditure of 
•funds had not been efficiently exercised. 

2 defensive pasta, eto .' — The defences of Wana and of the other posts 
in the vioinity have been remodelled and rendered suitable for occupation 
by the local militia. Elaboration of defensive accessories have been avoided, but 
the posts have been made thoroughly secure against tribal attack. 

Baluchistan. 

Quetfa-Nushki railway . — In connection with the promotion of our political 
and commercial interests in Russia in 1899, and more especially in Seistan, Lord 
Gurzon raised the question of the construction of a railway from Quetta via 
tembw i 899 , 4th Sep Nushki to Seistan, and in the meantime took vigorous measures for the develop- 
ment of the Nushki-Seistan trade route. The Secretary of State, in his reply 
to the despatch which followed Lord Ourzon’s minute, commended the 
scheme to the consideration of the Government ol India. The. trade had 
increased so largely by the summer of 1991, that after the receipt of a recora- 
'memdation from the Defenee Committee in favour of the construction of the 
railway so as to provide for the better defenoe of the Quetta position, orders 
were issued fbr a survey of the line in the following September. Alternative 
’ schemes for 8" and % f 6" gauge lines were prepared, and subsequently it was 
decided to choose the former. Some doubt existed regarding the best off-take 
from the main line of railway : eventually a place: Sir-i-ab in rear of the 
defences was chosen, and the alignment passed through Kanak* the .South 
Barak Pass, and Chaman to Nushki. The railway was opened to traffic in 1904 . 
Pending a decision regarding the extension of the railway to Seistan or 
northward to the Helmand, which is opposed by Lord, Ifr'toharmn* on strate- 
■ gic grounds* a temporary terminus has been established within a few mifo 
of Nushki. 
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' Quetta, Defences . — The defensive requirements of the Quetta position 
received full investigation in 1901 and 1902, both by Sir R. Hart, in command of 
the garrison, and by a Committee under the presidency of Sir R. Low, 
Lieutenant-General Commanding the Forces, Bombay Command. The Defence 
Committee eventually recomthended the improvement of certain secondary 
internal communications with the Chiltan spurs to the east of the defence lines ; 
the establishment of a system of telephonic communication ; the provision of 15 
miles Of light military railway ; and the preparation of oertain gun emplace- 
ments; besides other measures of less importance. These works were duly 
executed by the end of 1904 

Communications with Quetta and Chaman . — Proposals to metal the roads 
from Sibi to Rindli, Sibi to Harnai and Each, and from Quetta to Chaman 
were negatived, as the estimated expenditure was very considerable. 

Communications, etc., along the North-East and East frontiers. 

Hoads to the Chumbi Valley . — Prom Chitral along the north-east frontier 
there are ho important new roads or forts to notice until Sikkim is reached. 

When it was decided that the Tibet Mission should proceed to Gyanfcse before 
opening further negocialions it became a necessity to improve the communica- 
tions between the Teesta and Chumbi Valleys. A recommendation was made to 
Government that the Jelap La route should be abandoned, and that for it should 
be substituted a mule path between Gantok and Chumbi passing over the 
Nathu La, which would be shorter and better graded. To this the Government 
of India agreed, TJntil it was decided that the Mission should advance to 
iihassa, and in consequence that additional troops should he attached to the 
escort, any increased expenditure on the road beyond that which was absolutely 
necessary, was negatived. Sanction was subsequently given for the construction 
of an ekka road at an estimated cost of Rs, 2,60,000. This amount was ex- 
ceeded by nearly 50 per cent, when the termination of the expedition put a stop 
to the work. It was subsequently decided that no further expenditure should dated^sth 
be incurred on the road, and that the Jelap La route should be maintained 1906 ' 
as the main line of communication with Tibet. 

A reconnaissance was made for another route into the Chumbi Valley 
through Bhutan country from Chalsa railway station in the Dooars, by which 
the excessive altitude of the Nathu and Jelap passes would be avoided. An align- 
ment was found passing through the Amu Chu and Di Chu valleys, which entailed 
a crossing not more than 9,500' in height. But the^enormous cost of this road, 
estimated eventually to be not less than 77 lakhs, precluded its construction. 

Fortified post at Manipur .— After the quelling of the rebellion in 1891, 
troops were kept ait Manipur in temporary quarters. Two years later the garri- 
son was reduced to one battalion and estimates were prepared for the permanent 
accommodation of this number of men. This scheme proved unsatisfactory, 

&nd a Committee, presided over by General P’enington, prepared another project 
in 1896, which included provision for a smali defensive post costing about Rs. 

23,000. Jfche establishment of a permanent dahtohrrient was estimated to involve 
Rxl outlay of 4| lakhs. In 1898, the Lieutenant-General Co mman ding the 
forces, Bengal, pressed for various additions to the defensive post, which would 
hive raised its cost to over a lakh, and ordered the clearance of the Royal 


Council* 

Augusfc 
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enclosure in the vicinity. On scrutiny the designs for the post were reduced to 
Rs. 60,000 ; but unfortunately many of the palace buildings of historical interost 
were destroyed before the visit of Lord Curzonto Manipur in the autumn of 1901, 
His Excellency questioned the need for any fortification at all at Manipur, and 
it was finally decided to dispense with a defensive post. In respect to the 
barracks and other cantontment works, large excesses had been incurred by the 
Assam Government without the authority of the Government of India. In 
all about 6 lakhs was spent on the uncompleted project. Since much extra- 
vagance had been displayed in the execution of the work, the Assam adminis- 
tration and the officials concerned were censured for their lax supervision. 

Railway between Bhamo and Momein . — The extension of the Mandalay- 

Secretary of state's ^ U11 ^ 0n railway through Tali to Yunnan-Fu was abandoned in consequence of 
Despatch No. 3-Raii- the difficulties of construction. In this connection His Majesty’s Government 
n»ry isos. has enquired whether the construction of any railway in Western Yuunan by 
the French would he strategically dangerous. To this question a negative 
Despatch No. 4 8 . re P 1 y was given. But in accordance with the Secretary of State’s wishes a 
septeraber da i 905 , 7 to reconDa is san cc has been made of a route between Bhamo and Momein (Tenguch), 
secretary of state. Sand a detailed survey will be carried out in the cold weathor. 


Internal communications. 

i 

Bombay- Sind railway. — For many years the military authorities have 
laid stress on the strategic importance of a broad gauge railway alignment, 
as a means of concentrating rapidly on the North-West Frontier those troops 
from South India who are included in the field army ; and for supplying 
the force in the Southern theatre of war. The extent of the military 
advantages to be gained by the construction of the line has not hitherto been 
clearly demonstrated, and as the commercial results would he unfavourable, the 
progress with the line has been slow. Only two sections, Hyderabad-Bad in, 
(61 miles) and Viramgam-Malia, (90 miles) have hitherto been taken in hand. 
The former was opened to traffic in 1904. It is estimated that the central 
portion, which is 210 miles long, will cost 2*3 crores of rupees, and will entail 
a loss on working of 4 lakhs per annum. 

Khandwa-Bwna line. — His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief has re- 
presented the military importance of a metre gauge connection between 
Khandwa on the Rajputana-Malwa railway and some station on the Godavery 
'valley line, so as to link the metre gauge system of Upper and Lower India, 
and thus avoid a change of gauges in the transit of troops and stores. The 
matter is now under consideration. 

I i 1 - * r + i . 

Inland defences. 

Military Dep'rt-. Attock and Bawal Bindi defences.-— The need for the maintenance in 
SX^ 2 S efficient drfeasive condition of forts, points d’appui, defensive positions, etc., 
July 1902. on the main lines of communication, has not been overlooked during the past 
six years. The defensible bridge head at Attock has been gradually completed, 
except in regard to the matter of water-supply. On the other hand it was 
‘decided in 1902, that there shall he no further progress with the Rawal Pindi 
defences, which are left in an unfinished condition on one face, and for which 
no adequate system of water-supply has been provided. There seems little 
doubt but that there would be ample time to complete the defences after 
mobilisation. 
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Inland forts.— l The defensive qualities of inland foits have been carefully- 
reviewed, some have been removed from the list of fortified places, for instance 
Saugor, Ludhiana, Multan old fort, Tank, Aligarh, Cuttack. Ou the other 
hand the defensive works of the Lahore Fort have been slightly strengthened 
without mutilating the existing structures which are of immense archaeological 
interest. Lord Ourzon took strong exception to the original proposals, framed 
in 1899, which provided for the extensive demolition of buildings adjoining the 
walls ; and for the construction of steel machicoulis, etc., for the purpose of 
flank defence. 

Delhi 'Fort . — The problem of Delhi fort was more difficult of solution Mffitwy Depart - 
because of the proximity of the neighbouring buildings and the vast perimeter *ufh 

of the Fort. A local Committee, which was assembled to devise the best method Mfty 1803 * 
of improving the defences, made numerous proposals which were regarded 
as wholly impracticable by the Government of India and the Defence Com- 
mittee. It was eventually decided to substitute for the smooth-bore artillery 
then in the fort a stronger armament of 2-40-pr. R. B. L. guns and 2—6'3- 
inch R. M. L howitzers j but no additional works were undertaken. 

Lucknow defences . — At the instance of the Lieutenant-G-overnor of the Military Depart- 
North- Western Provinces and Oudh a scheme was prepared for the completion SV-wT dated 
of the defensive position in the cantonmeut at Lucknow, which had been left 31st Aueast lfl0 °* 
in an unfinished state, and in an unsatisfactory condition owing to the 
obstruction of the zones of fire of the redoubts. A defensible central post was 
constructed, which included all the railway buildings, as a shelter for refugees 
in the event of a rising in the city. The works were completed in 1903 at ^ 
cost of about 2£ lakhs. 

Defensive posts and places of refuge . — The Mobilisation Committee in 
1900, in reviewing the military position in India, drew attention to the want of 
efficiency of many of the inland defences, and to the necessity for the better 
preparation of defensive posts iu stations where no forts existed. Hitherto it 
had been ruled that although schemes should be held in readiness no expendi- 
ture should be incurred on these posts. The Government of India accepted 
the desirability of providing permanent defences of an unambitious type at 
important places where sufficient British force might exist, to serve as pivots 
for flying columns, and to render more men available for service in these 
units. No elaborate defences were contemplated ; it was desired only to provide 
the posts with an efficient obstacle against organised assault, and, ordinarily, 
with protection only against musketry fire. The requirements of the country 
were carefully investigated in the next two years, and the majority of the works 
were oarried out at very small cost. 

Defence of Railway bridges.-- Mr. TJpcott’s Committee of 1898, reported 
upon the measures necessary to secure the protection of the main railway lines 
of communication, and advocated the provision of permanent defences for the 
more important bridges and tunnels. In all they proposed to defend 78 
of the former and 15 of the latter, at an estimated cost of about Rs. 23 lakhs. 

The proposals were subjected to scrutiny, and eventually defences were con- Milifcjiy Depaifc . 
structed for the bridge over the Chenab bridge at Wazirabad ; the Bhagiara and ‘$ ter a 
Lekhora bridges on the line between Nowshera and Dargai ; the North-West- ssth May xaoi, 
ern railway bridges over the Beas and Haro rivers ; the Ling tunnel near Attock, 
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and some other less important bridges. Existing defences at Phillour (Sutlej 
bridge) ; at the Ravi bridge near Lahore were strengthened. About two 
lakhs of rupees were spent on these works in the years 1901-1903. 

Defence of Bailway workshops. — The Defence Committee raised this 
question in 1900, when dealing with the internal control of India and the safety 
of internal communication. Measures have been taken for the protection of 
railway workshops at Sukkur, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Bombay and Kharagpur 
against attack by an armed mob. The railways have borne the charges incur- 
red by the construction of defences of a simple character, which have been 
gradually brought into existence. 

Roadways for ordinary [not railway ), vehicular traffic over railway 
bndges.~Mr. TJpcott’s Committee also dealt with the subject of providing means 
to admit of the passage of troops, accompanied by military transports, vehicles 
and animals over railway bridges. Eor the sake of economy these bridges are 
rarely provided with continuous flooring, and in consequence troops can he 
passed over only in railway carriages. The necessity for roadways has been 
urged repeatedly by military authorities since the time of Lord Roberts, and in 
the years 1902 and 2903 about 2^ lakhs were spent in the fitting of the Empress 
bridge over the Sutlej at Adamwahan, the Ravi bridge on the Wazirabad- 
Khanewal section of the North-Western railway ; the Alexandra bridge over 
the Clienab at Wazirabad ; and the Victoria bridge over the Jhelum at Ohak 
Nizam. A few less important bridges have also beet! provided with flooring} 
the necessity for it is investigated as each hew bridge is added to the railway 
system. 

An important discussion took place in connection with the Ganges bridge 
p. w. d. letter &t Allahabad, regarding the incidence of the expenditure as providing Roadways 
2 oth September 1902 . over new railway bridges. It was decided that, according to the nature of the 
Requirements, Provincial or Military estimates should, in future, be debited 
with the extra cost incurred by the construction of roadways ; and that the 
"railway administrations should he freed from all charges in this connection. The 
maintenance of siich roadwdyS will, however, devolve upon the railways who will 
tecoup themselves by the levy of tolls. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Details of arrangements relating to mobility in time of war. 
Supply and auxiliary services in time of peace. 

Supply and Transport. 

The Chitral Expedition of 1895 and the North-West Erontier campaigns 
of 1897-98, clearly revealed the inadequacy of the establishment of Government 
transport, as it stood at that date, to meet the requirements of a small army iu 
the field ; and at the same time disclosed the numerous evils -which result from 
the hasty collection of large numbers of animals without proper supervision or 
adequate control. There was no possible doubt that a radical change in the 
system of transport was necessary, and a Committee was accordingly appointed 
iu 1898, under the presidency of Major General Sanford, to frame a scheme for 
the improvement of the transport service. 

The proposals of General Sanford’s Committee were based on the probable 
transport requirements of the field army. They advocated the adoption of 
three principal measures— the use of light field railways ; a system of registration 
of the transport resources of the country ; and the maintenance of a sufficient 
number of transport corps and cadres to meet the requirements of the field force.* 
Their proposals involved' an extra annual expenditure of over 7 If lakhs. It was 
recognised, however, by the Military advisers of Government that, although the 
large expenditure recommended by the Committee was reasonable and justifiable 
from the point of view of efficiency for war, the financial resources of India 
could not meet the expenditure involved by the constant maintenance of so much 
standing transport. At a Conference between the military advisers of Govern- 
ment held in February 1899, to consider the proposals of General Sanford’s 
Committee, it was decided that only the 1st and 2nd Divisions and lines of 
communication troops should be equipped with full transport on the normal 
scale ; that for the 3rd and 4th Divisions and extra units the transport should 
he kept up on the cadre system ; that only two pony cart trains and two cadres 
should he raised at once ; and that the number of transport carts should be 
increased from 6,700 to 8,336. 

The total cost of these proposals was estimated at about 40 lakhs. A still 
further reduction was made in Council, and not more than 20 lakhs of annual 
expenditure was eventually sanctioned by the Secretary of State in the follow- 
ing year. 

The extent of the reduction on the original proposals, and the actual 


increase to the transport is shown in the following tables — 
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Since 1900, the mules in Burma have been organised into two complete 
pact corps ; the Strength of the grantee camels at Lyallpore has been. increased 
Despatch to s«ere- ^ rom to 4 corps ; the organisation of the 2 mule corps with cavalry brigades, 
at%a f laa* " Mil*' an d 10 pack mule corps for the 1st and 2nd divisions were completed: andsanc- 
Mos, (Appendix No. ti on has been given to the raising at Quetta; as an experimental measure , of a 
sub-division of a camel corps to be manned by Ghilzai camelmen under a British 
officer. Further, 5 Pack mule corps, 2 Mule corps (for cavalry brigades), and* 
6 Paek mUle cadres have been formed to meet in part tbe requirements of the 
augmented field army*. 

Legislation for the impressment of transport — This measure was first 
advocated in 1880 by Sir E; Oollen. It was discussed in 1882, in 1884 and 
again in 1885, but both -Lord Ripon and Lord Dufferin were unwilling to 
move in the matter. In 1893, it reached the stage of a draft Bill. Three years 
later a draft Bill was laid before Council, who ordered that the subject should 
stand over until Mr. Thorhurn’s Committee on transport had made its report. 

This Committee advocated compulsory registration of animals and im- 
pressment of transport, this term including carriers and attendants; Since, in, 
their opiuion, the greater difficulty lay in provision of attendants; they recom- 
mended that legal power should be given to impress men as well as animals. 
Exception Was taken by Lord Elgin to any legislation involving the impress- 
ment of men and, at the suggestion of the Commander-in-Ohief, the question 
was referred to the Committee of 1898, presided over by General Sanford. 
They suggested an official registration of all animals fit for transport with a 
view to their purchase or hire by Government when required ; the purchase of 
all animals required for service with troops in the field j and either purchase or 
hire of animals working on lines of communication ; and also the acquisition of 
the legal right to compel an owner to sell his animal for transport purposes in 
time of Vat or emergency at a fair price. 

The outcome Of this recommendation is the Punjab Military Transport 
Animals Act of 1903, which provides for the periodical enumeration and regis- 
tration. of animals in the Punjab ; for the compulsory purchase of animals in 
time of war ; and for impressment for hire at any time. Buies have been made 
under this Act to regulate its working in tine Punjab ; similar rules are being 
prepared to operate for this purpose in the North-West Frontier Province. 

In the Act rio provision is made for the impressment of attendants. It- 
was suggested that special precautions should be taken to prevent the Bill being 
fnishpplied to the impressment of persors as well ’as animals. Council, however, 
decided that legislation was not desirable, and that it would be sufficient to issue 
executive orders, as oocasion might arise; in regard to the employment of men, 
with purchased animals beyond the frontier of India. It is hoped that the 
oymers or their representatives will voluritarily accompany impressed or pur- 
chased animals. ... 

Transport enumeration officers. — General Sanford’s Comhliltee consider- 
ed it of fundamental importance to introduce a system of registration of 
animals suitable for hire or purchase on mobilisation, so that, on occasion ar ising , 
peace transport establishments might be expanded as rapidly as. possible., i'he 
Committee recommended that 17 .officers should he appointed as registration, 
officers. This proposal was accepted, and in March 1900 carried into, effect, 
Since then 4 more officers have been appointed to this work. 

Officers employed with transport. — In consequence of these measures the 
tothi number of officers employed on transport work has been increased from 
10 ifit 188& to 60 in 1905. " 

~ Traction engines. — In connection with the supply of liglit military railway 
plant for use on the frontier, four “ Uganda ” heavy type engines were obtained 
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from England, but after trial they were found wholly unsuitable, not only for 
the assistance of railway construction, for which they were originally designed, 
but also for the transport of military stores. The weight of the engines was 
excessive. Traction engines of the lighter types and steam automobile lorries 
were then imported, but so far the results of their trials have not been 
satisfactory. E.urther experiments are being made. 

Economic employment of transport . — Efforts have been made to minimise 
the cost of military transport in peace time by prescribing employment by civil 
departments and by civil and military officers. A code of rules was published 
under which the Supply and Transport corps notified, from time to time, the 
localities in which it was prepared to take up contracts for carrying work, for 
which charges were fixed at the rates obtaining in the open market. The results 
obtained have been far from satisfactory. 

Supply Branch. — The number of officers in the Supply Branch of the 
Supply and Transport Corps has been increased from 116 to 161—40 officers 
for executive work and 5 for appointment as Inspectors of Supply and Trans- 
port. 

Abolition of dual control and grant of charge allowance. — A special 
commission, which was appointed in 1899-1900, to enquire into various matters 
connected with the accounts of the Supply and Transport Corps brought to 
notice the corruption rife amongst the subordinates of the Corps, both British 
and Native, and observed that special facilities for venality were afforded by 
the system of associating together British and Native subordinates in the 
joint charge of stores. Under this system it was impossible to fix responsibility 
for losses or discrepancies in stock, or for any other abuses. This objectionable Despatch to Peers- 
system has been abolished, and the subordinate charges have been so re-ar- dated 1 istu' 'Ttfafch 
ranged that each shall be held either by a British or a native subordinate with 1903 - 
undivided responsibility. Further to induce honesty among these subordinates, 1 

whose pay wds relatively low, their legitimate emoluments have been increased 
by a charge allowance varying from Rs; 20 to Rs. 100 a month. 

B e-organisation of the Supply and Transport Corps. — In consequence of a 
representation by Lord Kitchener, a very important change was made iii the 
organisation of the Supply and 'transport Corps in 1904. the executive 
Control of the Corps has been transferred to the Comm? nder-ih- Chief ; while ^ „ 

L , Despatch to Score- 

financial control and the arrangements necessary for the supply in bulk of all twy of state. No. us, 
stores and animals, — such as contracts for supplies and the registration of leoi. (Appendix No. 
animals— remain in the hands of the Military Department of the Government 66 ^‘ 
of India. In order to give effect to these changes it has been found necessary 
to increase the complement of offioers and British subordinates by 24 and 
^0 respectively. The strength of clerks and other native establishments 
have also been augmented. The total number of officers in the Supply 
and Transport Corps lias been raised to 271, of whom 86 are under the 
'Government of India, and the remaining 185 under the Comman- 
der in- Chief. The department under the Government of India is administered 
by Director-General of Contracts and Registration, (with the rank of Major- 
General) assisted by two deputies, one for contracts and the other for registra- 
tion. To each Command there has been appointed a Director of Contracts and 
^Registration, to whom are subordinated officers serving in each District. Under 
the Commander-in-Chief there is an Inspector- General of Supply and Transport 
(also with the rank of Major-General) with a staff of four officers, two for Supply 
an d two for Transport work. To control the executive work in each command 
there is an Inspector and a Deputy Inspector-General of Supply and Transport ; 
and Executive Officers are appointed to each division and brigade. 
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Medical Services. 

Officers.-*-' Twenty-six officers were added to the Indian Medical Service in 
1902 to provide a war reserve. The establishment of lady nurses was increased 
from 52 to 91 in 1902-04. 

Army Bearer Corps . — The conditions of warfare on the North-West Frontier 
preclude the use of wheeled ambulance vehicles, such as are common in European 
armies. It is imperative to provide for the transport of sick and wounded men 
in doolies borne by trained native bearers. Since the Afghan war of 1878-80, 
frequent representations have been made regarding the deterioration of the class 
of kahars, or doolie bearers, enlisted for ambulance service. The frontier opera- 
tions of 1897-98, revealed that a large proportion of the bearers were totally 
unfit for the hard work of a campaign, and of such inferior physique that they 
became an encumbrance to the columns. A Committee appointed in 1898 to 
report on the question, recorded their opinion that not only was an increase of 
pay necessary in order to obtain bearers of the proper stamp, but that their 
formation into a military body with a definite organisation was equally impor- 
De^atoii to Secre- tant. This view was accepted by Government, and, with the approval of the 

iary of State, N o. 68, ~ * #m ^ ■ LA 

a*t«ai6thMay ism. Secretary of State, the formation of the Army Bearer Corps was sanctioned in 
1902. It is now organised in four divisions— one in each Command — and admi- 
nistered by the Principal Medical Officer of the Command with the assistance 
of a special staff officer selected from the Medical Services. The Corps is com- 
posed of 2S companies, each of 200 men and 4 companies of 100 men. An 
Assistant Surgeon is attached to each company for discipline, training and 
general interior economy ; the pay of the men and their conditions of service 
have been improved. When they are not employed in transporting doolies, the 
Tcdhars are utilised as hospital guards, orderlies, water-carriers, etc., and on 
other miscellaneous duties. 

Hospital Equipment . — The maintenance of a reserve of six and three months’’ 
local supplies for general hospitals of the 1st and 2nd Divisions and 3rd and 4th 
Divisions, respectively, was authorised in 1901, and in the following year arrange- 
ments were made for the maintenance of a reserve of furniture for the four general 
hospitals for the 1st and 2nd Divisions of the field army. In accordance with 
the recommendation of a Committee on equipment, all field hospitals were sup- 
■ plied with surgical instruments of a more modern type ; and medical stores on 
a revised scale. 

X-ray Apparatus .— Several sets of X-ray apparatus had been obtained prior 
to 1899, hut, owing to adverse climatic conditions, the absence of proper storage 
accommodation, etc., none of these were found suitable for despatch to South 
Afrioa and China with the expeditionary forces. An Indian Medical Service 
officer was, accordingly, sent to England to consult the leading manufacturers* 
and he procured an apparatus specially constructed for field service which has 
proved a success. A special X-ray institute will now be established at 
Dehra Dun for the storage of the apparatus and for the instruction of medioal 
officers. The cost of the measure is. debitable to civil funds. 

Additional field hospitals. — Eifty-six additional field hospitals (16 British 
and 40 ’Native) will be required for the augmented field army provided under 
the Reorganisation Scheme. Imported stores for these hospitals, and local stores 
(except medicines) for 10 British and 84 Native hospitals, were provided in 

1904-05. Local stores for the remaining hospitals will be supplied later. 
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Pield Parks. 


Ordnance field parks . — Of the nine ordnance field parks required for the 
enlarged field army, four were already in existence, and these hare been nearly 
completed to the revised scale of equipment. Imported stores have also been 
obtained for the five additional field parks, and local stores for these have been 
partly supplied. The balance will be provided gradually as funds become 
available. Certain additional stores, both imported and local, are also required 
for the nine ordnance field parks in consequence of the recent decision that 
silladar cavalry in the field are to be supplied by Government with renewals 
of articles of equipment. These will be supplied in 1906-07 and subsequent 
years. 

Engineer field paries . — It has been decided to maintain in peace time the 
equipment required for one engineer field park in addition to fire existing 
units. Imported stores were obtained in 1904-05 and local stores will be 
supplied as soon as possible. 

Veterinary Department. 


Officers .— The establishment of officers of the Army Veterinary Department 
in military employ was raised in 1903 from 52 to 69, and their Indian pay and 
allowances were increased. 


Veterinary field hospitals .— The number of veterinary field hospitals has 
been increased from six to twelve in consequence of the augmentation of the 
field army. Imported regimental stores required for these additional hospitals, 
as well as for the equipment of units and of transport, have been obtained. 
The supply of local stores for these ; and of both local and imported stores for a 
third base veterinary store depdt awaits the provision of funds. 


India 
401 , 
1905 . 
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CHAPTER XL 

Details of measures connected with the supply of warlike stores and 

equipment. 


Central Gun-Carriage Factory at Jubbulpore. 

Tlie proposal to establish a single Central Gun-Carriage Factory for India 
originated in 1895, when Major-General A. Walker, Director-General of Ord- 
nance in India, reported that the introduction of steel into .the construction of 
gun-carriages and mountings had so revolutionised the system of manufac- 
ture, that the three gun-carriage factories at Fatehgarh, Madras and Bombay, 
would be no longer able either to build a carriage or carry out extensive repairs, 
unless they were supplied with ready-made components from home. To refit 
the factories on modern lines would have entailed very heavy expenditure. 

Moreover it was not expected that sufficient work would be forthcoming to keep 
three factories employed. In these circumstances General Walker recom- 
mended the establishment of a single central factory completely equipped 
for the manufacture of field and siege artillery carriages, and capable also 
of dealing expeditiously with the manufacture of transport carts. Jubbulpore 
was suggested as a suitable location for the factory, being both central and in 
the vicinity of cheap and abundant labour markets. 

After weighing the advantages and disadvantages of Allahabad and 
Kirkee, General Walker’s preference for Jubbulpore as a site was endorsed by 
a Committee which was appointed in 1896 to make detailed investigations 
regarding the buildings, plant .and staff which would be required. Their re- 
commendation was accepted by the Commander-in-Chief. The want of space 
at Allahabad precluded the erection of a large factory at that station ; while 
Kirkee possessed the material disadvantage of being remote from Cossiporc, 
whence the factory would be supplied with steel. The Committee estimated 
the initial outlay on the factory at 26 lakhs, but considered that a saving in 
the cost of establishment and labour would result from a concentration of the 
work ; and also that a large sum would he saved to the country by the local 
manufacture of carriages in lieu of importing them. 

The Secretary of State, to whom the proposal was referred, accepted the Military despatch** 
contention of the Government of India that, in view of the large stock of September l^sfaud 
artillery material and carriages in reserve, the financial advantages gained by tfttes™". 
the establishment of a central factory outweighed the chance of risk which w^yoi state. 

. , « (Appendices JNts, 

might result from the destruction, or from the isolation of a single factory, and 5 * and 58 )* 
asked for further financial details, which were subsequently furnished. 

The initial cost of the machinery has exceeded very largely the orig in al 
estimate (£19,152), partly because of the adoption of electricity as the motive 
power, but also because of the rise in the cost of metals which took place after 
the project had been commenced. It was also found desirable to instal machinery 
of a newer and more expensive type than had originally been contemplated. 

Further the cash set off against the original outlay, which it was anticipated 
would result from the sale of the factory buildings and sites in Madras, Fatehgarh 
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and Bombay, was found on examination to be non-existent. These properties 
will, however, be utilised for other Government purposes. The savings anticipat- 
ed from the concentration of staff and establishment will probably not be 
realised. The supply of labour has offered much difficulty. The site finally 
selected for the factory is distant some 4 miles from the city and 3 from the 
cantonment of J ubbulpore, and it has been found necessary to build two villages 
for the accommodation of the work people, as otherwise a sufficiency of labour 
would not have been obtainable. 

The construction of buildings and workshops has been in hand since 1901. 
Progress was retarded by the prevalence of plague in the working seasons of 
1902 and 1.303, and by delay in deciding on the arrangement of buildings 
for the accommodation of certain important items of plant and machinery. 
Eventually a very ~finA system of workshops and stores has been created, while the 
establishment consisting of officers and subordinates have been accommodated in 
Government quarters at a very reasonable outlay. Power is supplied by 
the electricity generated at the Narbudda falls which are situated near the 
factory; and the success of this system of working is assured. An ample supply 
of water has been obtained from the municipal mains. The defence of the 
factory against a local rising has received careful consideration : a clear field of 
fire has been secured by the acquisition of the land within half a mile of 
the walled enclosure the occupation of commanding ground in the neighbour- 
hood has also been denied to a possible enemy by the erection of small block- 
houses. 

It will be seen from the statement of expenditure at the end of this chapter 
that the scheme now completed has outgrown the original project iu every 
particular. An efficient and thoroughly well-equipped factory has however been 
evolved, whieli it may be hoped will prove economical in working. It has 
been possible to commence manufacture ; and with the assistance of the 
gun-carriage factories at Madras and Bombay the carriages of 8 battorios will 
be constructed during the current year, in addition to 4,000 transport carts 
and 100 general service wagons. Next year the outturn will be increased to 
the extent of the vehicles of 11 batteries, and the brunt of the work will hence- 
forward fall on the Jubbulpore establishment, for the Bombay factory will then 
be closed ; and that at Madras will cease work in 1900. 

Cordite factory, W exlington. 

So long as black powder was used for rifle and field gun ammunition, India 
remained self-contained in the matter of supply, since Government powder fac- 
tories bad been established at Isbapore and Kirkee. The introduction of cordite 
a9 a propellant made this country dependent upon England for the most import- 
ant component of ammunition, and the failure to obtain an assurance from the 
War Office of an uninterrupted supply, together with the wide fluctuations in the 
cfost of the imported article, led to the successful experimental manufacture of 
a small quantity of cordite at Kirkee in the year 1896. The desirability of ren- 
dering India entirely independent of the Home market then became obvious. 
Kirkee both on account of the climate and the configuration of the ground was ’ 
found to he unsuitable for the site of a large manufactory, and eventually, seme 
months of investigation resulted in the selection of the Arvenghat valley in the 
Nil giri hills, about 2-^ miles distant from "Wellington Cantonment. Here was 
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found an extensive site which allowed of the economical erection of houses at 
the comparative levets required for the manufacture of nitro-glycerine, while 
it possessed also the advantages of propinquity to a railway, an abundant water- 
supply, and a very temperate climate. 

The original proposals for the establishment of a factory contemplated the 
manufacture, annually, of 358 tons of cordite, involving an initial outlay of 
Rs. li,86,925, namely Rs. 7, 56, -125 on buildings and Rs. 7,30,500 on machinery. Despa(ieh to Seere . 
It was the intention that acids should be supplied by the firm of Messrs. Nobel 
and Co. from a local manufactory. The cost of the local cordite was then i» 99 * (Appendix ko. 
estimated at Re. 1-6-4 per lb. Progress with the work was however postponed 
by direction of the Secretary of State, pending the result of certain War Office 
experiments which might affect the composition of the propellant in service 
ammunition. Meanwhile investigations were continued to determine the exact 
location of the factory, which was doubtful in face of the objections, subsequently 
withdrawn, which were raised to the Arvenghat "Valley site, by the Madras 
Government. 

In June 1900 the Government of India, learning that it was improbable 
that the composition of the service propellant would be greatly altered, decided to 
proceed with the project. The site had by that time been finally selected, and 
proposals had been framed for the working of the factory by electrical energy 
generated at the Kateri water falls three miles distant. Arrangements were 
made at once for the supply of machinery and for the preparation of estimates 
for buildings, which were commenced in the following year. It was decided 
to include in the project a manufactory for the supply of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, which could not otherwise have been satisfactorily procured in this 
country. Later the need was recognised for a cannon cartridge branch of the 
factory, in which cartridges for artillery could be made up more accurately and 
under belter supervision than if the cordite were distributed to arsenals in 
bulk and then packed into cartridges. These additions to the scheme, and the 
purchase of hydro-electric machinery caused the original estimates for machinery 
and plant and buildings to be very largely exceeded. 

The numerous buildings of the factory, and the quarters for the large Euro- 
pean staff of officers and subordinates, have been completed at a cost of 
Rs. 17,19,000, a comparatively small advance on the original estimate, in spite of 
the numerous demauds, unforeseen at first, which arose during the progress of 
the work. The hydro-electric system of working the machinery, which was 
entrusted to an English firm, has' proved an unqualified success both from the 
point of view of efficiency and economy. An ample and constant supply of 
power (200 H. P. at the factory) has been secured at small cost by utilising the 
water of the Kateri falls four miles distant, which are over 300 feet in height. 

Not only are all the machines worked, but the shops are lit by electricity. 

The manufacture of acids was commenced in January 1904, and cordite was 
produced a few months later, which has been found to be fully up to the standard 
of the imported article. The factory is practically complete, except that a modi- 
fied form of explosive (M. D. cordite) is being introduced necessitating some 
alterations in the buildings which are now being arranged for. When these have 
been completed the factory will be fully equal to all demands, even in time of 
war. A scheme for the manufacture of acetone, an ingredient of cordite, is 
[C14AL] 
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now under consideration, and funds have been allocated in next year’s Budget 
for the commencement of the project. The initial cost of the factory is shown 
in the statement following this chapter. 

The cost of cordite as manufactured in India is somewhat higher than was 
anticipated, and if allowance is made for the interest on outlay, freight to 
military stations and other incidental charges, the saving on the price of im- 
ported cordite is probably not considerable. It is however a matter of the 
highest importance that India has been rendered self-supporting in respect 
to the supply of this article. Great credit is due to the local executive officers 
of the Ordnance Department and Military Works Services (Major Babington, 
E. A., and Major Stokes-Eoberts, E. E.,) who brought the undertaking to a 
successful completion. 

Lyddite-filling Eactory at Kirkee. 

In October 1899 it was decided to equip the two Indian 5*l-moh howitzer 
batteries, 6-inch howitzer siege train, and the 6- inch howitzers of the North-West 
[Frontier defences with lyddite shell, while it seemed probable that similar pro- 
jectiles would also be required for the Indian coast defences. 

^Miiitary^topatoh The desirability of a local shell- filling factory was represented by General 
retoryof 9 sfete to ^ ec ^ ■ Wace, the Director- General of Ordnance in India, in view of the delay which 
would occur in the supply of filled shells from England, since the factories at 
home were fully employed. It was proposed that the filling of the shell should be 
performed at Kirkee, and also that the exploders of the 5A" shell should be manu- 
factured in this country. A considerable saving was anticipated, but the 
independence of India in the matter of the supply of high explosive shell vras 
the chief reason for the adoption of the measure. The initial outlay on the 
factory at Kirkee is shown in the statement at the close of this chapter. 
The factory -was constituted a branch of tlxo small ammunition factory at 
Kirkee and commenced work in October 1901. 

Proof Establishment, Balasore. 

Previous to 1901 the proof of shells, fuses, and gun fittings was carried out 
by the Proof Department at Balasore, a place between Calcutta and Cuttack ; 
while that of the small arms ammunition manufactured at Kirkee and Dum Dum, 
was performed by the Superintendents of those factories. Por many reasons it 
was considered desirable to test small arm ammunition by an independent de- 
partment before issue to the service. Accordingly tbis additional proof was 
entrusted to tbe Balasore establishment with effect from April 1902. 

Bolling Mills at Ishapore. 

In 1901 the Director-General of Ordnance in India represented the 
urgent necessity for increasing the capacity of the Eoundry and Shell 
Eactory at Cossipore in the matter of tbe manufacture of the heavier 
classes of forged steel shell ; of cartridge metal and cupro-nickel ; and of steel 
bar and gun components. Additional facilities for carrying out repairs to guns 
were also required. General Wace stated that owing to the value of land in the 
vicinity the cost of an extension of the existing Cossipore factory would be pro- 
hibitive, and that an enlarged factory could not well be supervised by tbe exist- 
ing staff. The removal of the entire factory to the site of the abandoned Gun 
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Powder Faotory at Isliapore was precluded by the insufficiency of the Govern- 
ment land there to accommodate more than a portion of the workshops in addi- 
tion to the Rifle factory, which it had already been decided to erect at this place. 

It was accordingly proposed to establish at Ishapore rolling mills and furnaces 
for brass cartridge metal and cupro-nickel ; and, similarly in regard to steel 
work, to provide steel making plant and rolling mills. The work of the Cossi- 
pore factory would thus be limited to the production of shells, metal fuses and 
tubes; the manufacture of gun components, and miscellaneous work. 

The Government of India accepted the necessity for enlarging the output I)e ^ a s*4 0 No C< s6 
of the Cossipore factory, having regard to the difficulty of obtaining material for dated 26 th March 
ammunition, etc., in the event of England being at war, and to the importance eof (Appendlx No * 
of rendering India independent in the matter of warlike stores. They recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State an outlay of Rs. 25 lakhs, of which 15 lakhs 
(£100,000) would represent the cost of works debitable to the Military 'Works 
grant, and the balance of 10 lakhs (£66,666) the debit to the Military estimates. 

It was anticipated that a slight saving might result from the working of the 
new factory, the annual expenditure in which was estimated to be Rs. 32,57,976. 

In anticipation of the Secretary of State’s sanction to these proposals, which 
was received in May 1903, work had been energetically begun on the buildings, 
and these were practically completed in the short space of two years from the 
date of commencement. As is usual in the case of factory schemes, the cost of 
machinery proved to he very largely in excess of the original estimate. This is 
owing in part to the rejection of tlie original proposals for steam-driven plant 
in favour of machinery worked by the electricity generated in a central power 
house, and distributed both to the Rifle Factory and to the Rolling Mills. Some 
saving in establishment was, however, anticipated to result from the adoption 
of a single power house. The military expenditure was finally estimated at 13 £ 
lakhs (£90,313) but has been augmented to the extent of Rs. 5,00,000 by Despatch No. 77- 
the acceptance of a later proposal to transfer to Ishapore in addition to the May vaos. 
rolling mills, the foundry and the steel making and forging plant which it was 
originally intended to retain at Cossipore. This step was rendered necessary by 
the institution at the latter place of gun manufacture plant ; and also the 
increased outturn of fuses, which is demanded in connection with the augmen- 
tation of artillery reserves of ammunition. 

Owing to the alteration of the buildings to accommodate the steel plant, a 
work which is still in progress, it has not been possible yet to utilise the rolling 
mills at Ishapore to their full capacity. It is however hoped that manufacture 
will he in full swing at the commencement of 1906. When the forge and 
steel working buildings are completed all shells will be forged in the new 
factory. The workshops have been fully equipped with machinery of the latest 
type worked, (except in the case of the heavy steel rolling mills which are steam 
driven) by electricity supplied from the central power station. The shops and 
stores are accommodated in a very fine range of buildings. The entire staff, 
with the exception of daily labourers, has been housed in Government quarters 
on the site of the factory. 

Gun factory at Cossipore. 

The question of manufacturing field guns in India was raised by Sir E. Elies in 
October 1902 in connection with the contemplated re-armament of the Horse and 
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Despatch to the 
Secretary of State, 
No. 55, dated 26th 
March 190?. 
(Appendix No. 61.) 


Field Artillery with quick-firing guns. A scheme for a gun factory was prepared 
by the Director General of Ordnance, who proposed that it should be located at 
Cossipore, where accommodation would become available owing to the transfer of 
the rolling mills branch of the Foundry and Shell Factory to Isliapore. It was 
estimated that an outlay of Us. 1,05,000 on machinery would permit of local gun 
manufacture, and result in financial advantage to the State. It was recognised 
however that the lack of appliances in India would necessitate the importation 
of large cast ingots, and of steel wire for wire- wound guns. 


Inves tig ation in England proved the inadequacy of these estimates, and it 
‘ was also found that some expenditure would be necessary in adjusting the 
buildings at Cossipore to the requirements of the new manufacture and providing 
quarters for the additional establishment. Funds to the extent of Rs. 2,22,040 
were eventually provided for the purchase and erection of machinery. The 
factory is now in full working order, and is capable of making all olassos of 
guns from the 5" B. L. to the 3-pr. Q. F. Forty-eight 18-pr. and 13-pr. field 
guns will be constructed at the factory in the current year. By working up 
to the full estimated outturn of the factory, 90 guns of these types will be 
produced in 1906-07. 


Riele Factory at Ishaporb. 

Heavy indents for rifles were preferred on the India Office as the result of 
the decision in 1900 to rearm the Native troops with a weapon of -303" calibre. 
It was however found that the Government factories and the private manufac- 
turers were wholly unable to comply with these demands in addition to those 
of the Imperial services and of the Colonies. The maximum supply which 
could be obtained from England did not exceed 50,000 rifles in a year, and 
it was impossible to secure any rifles at all of the latest approved pattern. 
In these circumstances it became imperative to make more satisfactory 
Augwtiooo 25th arrangements for the supply of small arms, and Sir E. Collen instituted the 
first serious proposal for the establishment of a rifle factory in this country. 
The success of the Cossipore factory iu dealing with the intricate components 
of field guns, and with the manufacture of delicate fuses, justified the belief 
that an efficient rifle faotory might be established in India. Accordingly a 
scheme was preferred fur a manufacturing establishment capable of turning 
out 26,000 new rifles a year, in addition to the ordinary repairs. Although 
this number exceeds the normal annual requirements of the Indian army when 
equipped, the capacity of the factory could not be diminished if it were to be 
of material assistance during future rearmaments of troops with new pattern 
weapons. 

Military* Despatch The scheme was warmly supported by the Viceroy and his Council, and 

Shw^iKa? 4 trom ^le detailed proposals were being prepared a despatch was received from 
secretary of state, the Secretary of State communicating a suggestion from the War Office, that 
India should he rendered independent of England in the matter of rifle manufac- 
ture, owing to the impossibility of obtaining from Home any of the rifles of the 
newest type, which India had demanded. The details of the scheme were 
worked out iu conjunction with the officials of the War Office Ordnance 
factories by an officer specially deputed to England. Work was started on the 
buildings as soon as the designs were received from Home. The site chosen 
or the factory was that formerly occupied by the gunpowder mills at 
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Ishapore. The supply of metal thus offers uo difficulties, for the steel plant 
and forge of the Gun and Shell factory are located in adjoining buildings. 

The design of the machinery was completed in April 1903, and by the 
close of the following year the buildings were practically completed, and a large 
portion of the machinery had been received in the country. Proximity to Calcutta 
allowed of the employment of large contractors on building works, and in con- 
sequence construction was unusually rapid. Arrangements have been made 
for the distribution to the machines of both the Rifle Factory and the rolling mills 
of electrical energy from a central generating station. A very fine system of 
workshops has been erected, which are connected with the main line of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway by a siding. Quarters for the whole European 
establishment have been provided. The supply of 6,000 short Lee-Enfield 
rifles will be entrusted to the factory this year, in addition to the conversion of 
a large number of long rifles to the newer pattern. It is hoped that in 1906-07 
the factory will attain its full estimated outturn of 25,000 rifles, in addition to 
50,000 conversions of existing rifles to charger-loading pattern, and other 
repairs. 

The initialoutlay and recurring charges are shown in the statement at the 
end of this chapter. Savings resulting from local manufacture, conversion, 
and repair of rifles, have been estimated to amount to over 6 lakhs per annum, 
when the factory is working at full power. The purchase of 72,000 short rifles, 
in England in 1904-05, will, however, reduce the profit which was anticipated, 
and it is improbable that savings will accrue after the reserve for the Indian 
army has been completed by the local manufacture oE 47,000 rifles, because 
there may be insufficient work to keep the Ishapore' factory fully employed. 

The military advantage resulting from the presence of a rifle factory in India, 
can hardly he over-estimated, however, and probably it will in the end he a 
success from a financial point of view. 

Appointment' of an Inspector-General of Ordnance Factories. 

The direct control of ordnance factories in India was transferred to the Secretary of state’* 
Director-General of Ordnance in 1 893, and the centralisation of the administration iSTjanSiy vm. 
proved successful. But the large addition to the number of factories, and the 
increase of manufacturing capacity, which has occurred during Lord Curzon’s 
term of office, has led to the submission of a proposal for the appointment of an 
Inspector-General of Ordnance Factories, whose duty it would be, under the 
control of the Director-General of Ordnance in India, to supervise the working 
of the factories, to scrutinise expenditure, and to deal with the details of factory 
administration. The proposal included the appointment of an assistant to this 
officer, and the provision of a staff of 21 clerks, some saving being effected by thea ?°l , toSectetaJy 
removal of an officer from the office of the Director-General of Ordnance in 
India, and the reduction of the pay of his Assistant. These recommendations 
have beenaecepted by the Secretary of State; but the appointment of an 
officer to tbe post has been deferred until the beginning of 1906. 

Maintenance of Ordnance factories. 

The efficiency of the existing factories has been well maintained during 
Lord Curzon’s term of office. Considerable addition has been made to the Harness 
and Saddlery Factory at Cawnpore, which will permit of a larger storage of 
material; additional accommodation has been provided for tanning opera- 
tions. Improvements have also been made in the ammunition factory at 
Dum Dum j and in this place the quarters of the subordinates are in process of 
renewal. - 



Expenditure on Ordnance factories in India , 1900-01 to 1905-06 
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Clothing factories. 

Supply of regimental necessaries . — It has been decided to stack regi~ 
■mental necessaries in the clothing factories. A scheme has also been sanctioned 
by which a quarter of a million more garments will be made up in the factories 
■than has hitherto been the case, and reserves will be maintained to enable issue 
to be made from stock. Extra accommodation for this purpose has been 
constructed at both factories. 

Establishment of a third clothing factory . — As an experiment a third 
clothing factory has recently been started on a small scale at IPatebgark to test 
the suitability of the place for the manufacture of clothing. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Details connected with the supply op animals, 

Organisation of the Remount Department . — In 1899 Sir E. Collen drew 
attention to the unsatisfactory condition of affairs in respect to the breeding ibw. ° 
of horses and mules, and the supply of horses to the army. In an exhaustive 
minute he traced the history of breeding and remount operations for more than 
a century, and from this record he deduced the necessity for defining a fixed 
policy in regard to this question, which is of vital military importance. 

Until recently the State has not interested itself in the supply of horses to 
native silladar cavalry, and consequently the operations of the Government 
remount and stud departments have throughout their existence been confined 
to the provision of remounts to British mounted troops, to the few non-silladar regi- 
ments of native cavalry, and latterly to the supply of the larger classes of 
mules which are required for mountain artillery. The desirability of utilising 
the country-bred horse for military purposes has been realised from the outset, 
and it has equally been recognised for many decades that the local breeds 
require improvement. Provision for these measures is consequently found in 
all the systems of organisation which have been adopted at different periods. 

The Stud Department in 1858 was composed of three branches. The first 
(Home) branch was devoted to the breeding and maintenance of young stock, 
the produce of Government stallions and mares in stud farms ; the second (nisfi 
or assami signifying partnership) provided for the purchase of the stock result- 
ing from Government stallions and Government mares issued on loan to private 
dealers ; the third {zamindari) controlled the working of Government stallions 
amongst mares which were the property of zamindars. Under the second 
system provision was made for the compulsory purchase by Government at fixed 
prices of any young stock ; while under the Zamindari system Government 
retained a lien only on the produce. 

Government studs have never proved satisfactory. The supply of horses 
has always been unequal to the demand both in number and quality ; and the 
record of the studs is one of repeated and gross mismanagement. The Com- 
mittee of 1869, appointed by Lord Mayo, reported that the cost of horses supplied 
by the studs was not less than £148 each ; that the studs had failed to pro- 
duce any amelioration in the indigenous breed of horses ; and that Govern- 
ment interference had completely paralysed private enterprise. The pru ning 
knife was consequently applied. Two of the stud depdts were closed in 1878, 
and the assami and zamindari systems were abolished. Although Government 
stallions were still maintained for the service of private mares, no lien was 
retained on the resulting produce. The final dissolution of the Home Stud, and 
the consequent cessation of all State breeding, occurred three years later, in spite 
of the report of another Stud Commission, of which Major-General Chamber- 
lain was president, whose recommendations were strongly in favour of its reten- 
tion, The other main proposals of this Commission, in addition to those relating 
to the future administration of the Stud Department, comprised the supply of 
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stallions under proper supervision for the service of approved and branded mares 
belonging to private persons ; the award of Government prizes at horse fairs i 
and the purchase of young stock by the Remount Department. 

Two new organisations subordinate to the Military Department, were then 
created, namely, the Army Remount Department charged with the sole duty of 
purchasing horses, Australians, Arabs and .country -hr eds ; and the Horse- 
breeding Department, entrusted with the supervision of Government stallions and 
all measures tending towards the improvement of the Indian breed of horses. The 
latter organisation, renamed the Civil Veterinary Department, was transferred in 
1889 to the control of the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India, with the prescription that the Military Department should 
exercise authority in all matters relating to the breeding of horses and mules for 
military purposes. Except that the Civil Veterinary Department became 
gradually more interested in the breeding of cattle and -sheep, the functions 
of the two administrations remained on the whole unchanged until the recent 
reorganisation. 

By the agency of the last named establishment, the Military Department 
controlled the selection, purchase, distribution and disposal of all stallions pur- 
chased from Imperial funds. These animals were scattered in breeding districts 
throughout India during the cold weather, singly or in pairs, at " stallion 
stands,” and were permitted to cover, without fee, any selected and branded mare. 
The civil duties of the officers of the Department related to the breeding of 
cattle ; the prevention and suppression of equine and bovine disease ; and the 
diffusion of veterinary education. 

The Army Remouut Department from 1876 until 1881 consisted of three 
independent purchasing agencies in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, each pro- 
vided with Remount and purchasing depots. Young country-bred stock was 
sent to the Hapur Dep'6t after purchase and pending issue. In the latter year 
a Director was -appointed to supervise and control all remount operations. 

In spite of .the frequent investigations and reorganisations which had taken 
place, the state of affairs in 1899 was clearly most unsatisfactory. Although 
it had been for years the declared aim of the Government of India to 
make India, eventually, independent of Australia in the matter of remounts, 
and to horse all mounted troops with country-breds and Arabs, nevertheless 
in tlje jpevious year - only 94 country. breds had been passed into the ranks 
of .British .troops, and the number of horses raf this class in the country 
suitable for remountsWas evidently very small. The^oat’ of 'feed and keep 

of the remounts had largely 4 increased, -and in consequence the value of horses 

issued from the depdts was very high. It was doubtful whether the horses 
should not, be sent direot from the purchasing • yard :to the ranks. Some 
improvement of the indigenous breeds had undoubtedly been effected, but 'in 
consequence of .tlmlack^of -supervision which resulted^rom’ah insufficient stiff 
it had been f oundimpossible to attain any wide-spread standard of type. No 
benefit had., accrued tor Government from the expenditure which had been in- 
curred, -and there was *nn' extraordinary divergehce df opinion regarding 
the policy which had been followed in the matter of Ihe choice of stallions. 
The supply of mules was on .-an -equally unsatisfactory footing. 
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Remount Commission.— f&iv E. Collen’s proposal for the appointment of an 
expert Commission to advise Government on the subject was warmly supported 
by His Excellency Lord Curzon. The Secretary of State agreed that there was 
argent need for a searching investigation to be made. Tn the autumn of 1900 
the arrangements for a Commission were completed, after the settlement by a 
preliminary committee of the procedure and mode of carrying out the enquiry. 
The Commission, which was composed of Major-General Tyler, Inspector- 
General of Artillery (President), Lord Arthur Cecil, a breeding expert from 
England, Major-General Elliott, and Major J.. It. Dunlop-Smith, Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture, Punjab, made an extended tour between October 
1900 and March 1901, and later reassembled in England for the preparation of 
their final report. The Commission stated their opinion that the system of horse- 
breeding practised for the previous 2 4 years had completely failed to answer the 
expectations it was intended to fulfil; that little private enterprise existed, and 
that the supply of horses fit for army remounts was continually decreasing, and 
that the native cavalry were being rendered yearly more and more dependent on 
the Australian market. They recommended the abolition of the dual control 
under which the remounting and horse-breeding operations were carried on ; and 
the formation of an Imperial Stud Department to carry on the combined 
duties connected with remounting the army and horse and mule breeding. 
The Commission considered that the new organisation should be directly 
and completely under the Department of Revenue and Agriculture in view of 
the close collaboration w ith the civil executive officers which would be necessary 
for the successful working of any horse-breeding scheme, At the same time 
they proposed that the department should be officered by officers of the army, 
and not by veterinary surgeons or civilians. They recommended the formation 
of small studs for breeding horses, and of two small studs for donkey-breeding. 
They also proposed that remount Australian and Arab horses should be 
issued direct to regiments and batteries from the ports of disembarkation, and 
thus make room for studs. 


In respect to general horse-breeding they suggested the remodelling of the 
" diffused ” system of breeding, and the restriction of operations to favourable 
districts. They proposed also the grant of land on the Chaj Doab and other 
canal lands, on service conditions : namely, the provision by the tenant of 
brood mares for breeding either horses or mules ; a Government lien being 
retained on the young stock up to 12 months of age. Tn the matter of the 
purchase of stock their scheme included the acquisition of tracts of land for 
young stock runs ; the purchase of young stock at an early age ; and the pro- 
vision of land for native cavalry runs. 


With the principle of undivided control the Government of India were in 

i , , . _ _ . „ t1> . Despatch to Seers- 

concord, but they were unable to agree that the work and responsibility of pro- tary of state, m. 210 , 
viding horses for the army should be thrown upon a civil department. It was 1902 . e w 
accordingly decided that the control should be vested in the Military Depart- <AppeodUN0, 62 ’) 
meat, which would in any case he charged with the arrangements for the purchase 
of horses, and with the preparation of schemes for the supply of animals, during 


the progress of a campaign. Little difficulty was anticipated in securing between 
the officers controlling breeding and the civil officers of districts, that co-oper- 


ation which would be so important. 
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Measures of reform . — Tlie scheme resulting from the Commission’s report* 
and eventually sanctioned with effect from 1st April 1903, provided for the 

Despatch No. 2 io, organisation of the Horse and Mule-breeding branch of the Army Eemount 
aated the sotii Oc to- Department in 5 circles,* to which an equal number of officers were allotted. 

Tier 1902, to Sec re- * ... 1 

tary of state. "Within their administrative areas these officers, which possess the status of special 

I J)j5XBICTSi * ^ 

Bawai nndi ar- Assistant Commissioner, were entrusted with the control of all State-aided 
pfndif^Tzarft, Jhe- breeding of horses and mules, whether with Government or district board 
^ji&m'canai Co- stallions, and were subordinated to the civil authorities. The full complement 
CaTai ft Coio^, J sha” of stallions in the selected circles has been completed. 

pur, Jhang, Cbenab 

^ra{pu? u ffiu a of The duties of the remount branch of the Department have been enlarged 
& iMhore 6 by the reorganisation, and effect has been given to the recommendations of the 

Ghazi^iSan^AmHtl Commission in the following way. A small stud for breeding horse stallions of 
^ p Ure ^yp e h as been established at Ahmednagar by the purchase of 85 mares of 
rfft—Baiuchistan aud ^ ra b # Katiawari, Marwari, Deccani and Australian breeds ; Punjabi mares have 
United provinces been bouslit for a similar stud at Mona. Two studs of 20 jennies each have 
Meerut, Aligarh, Mu- been established at Mona and Mirpur ior breeding donkey stallions; an increase 
peccan Subsidiary in the number of donkey mares is under consideration. The Committee’s 
Ahmednagar, under proposal to issue remounts direct to the ranks has been negatived because 
thesupemtendent^of j s necessar y to keep turning over the horses in the reserve. Arabs and 

dep6t ‘ Persians are, however, retained only two or three months at the Ahmednagar 

dep6t. Grants of land in the Jhelum Canal Colony, which was first started in 
1902, have been made to persons who undertake to keep a brood mare, and to 
give Government a lien on the young stock up to the age of 18 months. Nearly 
4,000 mares, branded as a sign of their suitability for the rearing of remounts, 
are now in the Colony. As the country is well stocked with stallions it may 
reasonably be expected that there will be 2,500 foals annually available to 
select young stock from. Progress is also being made with a similar colony 
under mule- breeding conditions of tenure on the Chenab Canal, which will 
accommodate 2,700 mares. 


The young country -bred stock, both horses and mules which will be pur- 
chased to the number of 6,000, will be placed in two runs of 10,000 acres each, 
one at Mona, adjoining the site of a remount dep6t, which has already been 
established ; and one at Sargodlia which will be started next financial year. Up 
to the present it has been possible to colleot about 1,200 young stock in the 
Mona run partly horses and partly mules ; from these between 60 and 70 horse 
remounts will he issued to British cavalry regiments in the current year. A 
good commencement has therefore been made with the scheme, and eventually 
it may he possible to supply annually 500 to 600 country-bred remounts from 
the canal colony. It is, however, improbable that artillery draught horses will 
ever be bred in this country in any number. 

The above mentioned measures which were estimated to cost in all 9J 
lakhs initially, and to involve a recurring expenditure of Es. 3,64,000, have 
been carried out during the past two years, and thus many of the proposals of the 
Commission have been given effect to. By the transfer of the remount dep6t 
from Kurnal to Mona, a great improvement has been effected, for the sickness 
both of men and horses at the former place had seriously impaired the work of 
the dep6t. The move was carried out in 1902 at a cost of about 3J- lakhs. The 
location of the new dep6t m the vicinity of the yo un g stock run has 
resulted in economy of staff and establishment. 
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Assistance to Native Cavalry . — The native cavalry has received both direct 
and indirect assistance in the matter of remounts. Five regiments of Bengal 
cavalry were allotted 7,500 acres on the Chenab Canal in 1899 to serve 
as horse runs and for the rearing of country-bred remounts. Ten runs of 
750 acres each, all irrigable land, were reserved for regiments of Bengal and 
Punjab cavalry on the Jhelum. canal; who were also offered an advance of 
Rs. 20,000 each towards the initial expenditure. It was, however, stipulated 
that, to avoid interference with the Government runs, the runs should be kept 
for the maturing of three years old stock, and that no stock of lesser age should 
be purchased by the regiments. Six of the regiments accepted these terms. 

It has also been arranged that the country bred stock, purchased by the Army 3td 

Remount Department, which does not attain the standard of the British cavalry, 
shall be offered to native cavalry regiments at the price of Rs. 300 a head. 


Horse-breeding in the other circles is not yet in a very flourishing condition 
as the following statement shews : — 
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It should, however, he added that horse-breeding operations were only 
transferred from the Civil Veterinary Department to the Army Remount De- 
partment in May 1903. Considerable improvement in the horse-breeding condi- 
tions of the country cannot reasonably be expected at once. Progress with 
remedial measures must necessarily be gradual and slow. 


Remounting Native Cavalry on field service . — A decision of great import- 
ance has been made in the matter of remounting native silladar cavalry on 
service. In future the responsibility for all replacements will be borne by tbe 
State, in return a deduction will be made from the sowar’s pay of Rs. 2-8 per 
mensem for each horse, and 12 annas for each mule taken on service. 


Military Depart- 
ment letter No. 
2470- D„ dated, the 
5bh June 1905. 


Madras cavalry horses . — The Madras (hon-silladar) cavalry regiments were 
until 1900 mounted on Arabs and Persians costing on an average Rs. 760 each. 
It was then decided to mount them on small Australians costing a little more 
than half the former price. 

Purchase of stallions . — In accordance with the recommendation of the 
horse and mule breeding Commission, it was decided in 1902 that all purchases 
of Imperial stallions in this country should he made by a committee of experts 
and not by individual officers. 


Military Department 
letter No. 3428 -D., 
dntod the 31st May 
1900. 


Military Department 
letter No. 3644-D., 
dated 8th July 1902. 
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e^cSe?fe paitm H?. Purchase of mules for Imperial Service troops . — It was found necessary 
tbe orange for the purchase of remount mules for these units through Govern- 

ment agents so as to avoid undue competition. 

Increase of reserve of horses. — It was decided in August 1908 to increase 

the reserve for the British mounted services, then 1,000 in strength, by 2,000 
remount horse. The animals were all purchased before the close of the finan- 
cial year. The reserve will however be depleted, shortly, by the issue of 2,500 
remounts to Royal Horse Artillery and Royal Field Artillery batteries on the 
receipt of the new quick-firing armament, 

. Vurchase of mules in the Argentine and in Persia. — The increase of the 
transport establishment rendered it necessary to import a large number of mules. 
More than 6,000 were purchased in the Argentine and were landed in this 
country at an average cost of Rs. 323 each. From Persia 551 mules were 
obtained, each costing Rs, 226 on the average. Some of the Argentine mules 
were employed in the Tibet expedition, and were very well reported on. Similar 
purchases, but on a much smaller scale, are being made in the current year. 
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CHAPTER, XIII. 

DETAILS OP MILITARY LEGISLATION. 

Indian Works of Defence Act . — In 1897 the Commander-in-Chief sub- 
mitted to the Government of India correspondence relating to the difficulties 
which had arisen in consequence of indiscriminate building in the vicinity of 
fortified places in India to the detriment of the defences, and more especially 
in connection with the Bawal Pindi redoubts. Attempts had been made to 
acquire clearance rights on certain areas of privately owned land, but many of 
the owners had refused to come to terms ; and, as the law then stood, it was 
impossible to prevent them from building on their lands, although the defensive 
qualities of the forts would thereby be adversely affected. The necessity for 
imposing restrictions upon the use and enjoyment of land in the vicinity of 
defences has long been recognised by the majority of the European States. By 
an enactment of 1791 in the French legislature degrees of stringency, varying 
according to the position occupied by the site in three concentric zones of Despatch to secre- 
different radii, are imposed upon buildings and other obstructions, and are dated f S aibh N April 
enforced by extensive powers of demolition. By English law the Secretary of im 
State is invested with very drastic powers for the destruction and removal of any 
obstacles, subsequent to a declaration that such measures are necessary in the 
vicinity of any fortification. It was decided in India also to have recourse to 
legislation, which was effected on the 20th March 1903. 

The Indian Act is framed on the Erench model in regard to the speci- 
fication of three concentric defensive zones (the radii of which have been 
adjusted to accord with modern military requirements) in which restrictions 
of different degrees of stringency are enforced. The drastic measures permitted 
by the English statute have been avoided by defining the act of demolition and 
restriction which may take place, and by prescribing that these acts shall 
ordinarily follow and not precede the award of compensation. The procedure 
relating to the assessment and grant of compensation is similar to that pre- 
scribed in the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894i). In the event of an emergency 
notified as such by the Governor General in Council, full powers of action arc 
reserved to the responsible officers of the State. 

Punjab Military Transport Animals Act — The experience of the Afghan 
war disclosed the necessity for legalising the impressment of transport in the 
Punjab for service beyond the frontier. The question was not then pursued ; 
but came again under the consideration of the Government of India in 1884, 
when it was decided to wait until the right of Government to impress carriage 
had been questioned in a Court of Law. During the expediti ons on the 
Jforth-West Frontier, which took place in 1891-1892, the attention of the 
Suprepie Government was again and more forcibly drawn to this question 
by the Government of the Punjab, who represented that owing to the absence 
of any legal sanction empowering district officers to impress transport, the 
former were frequently placed in a position of great embarrassment when they 
made efforts to assist the army in this respect. 
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Letter No. 5879 -d., In some of the other provinces the State already possessed legal power to 
is?/ 6th Kovcmber impress transport in aid of military movements, but it was doubtful whether 

the local regulations were suited to modern requirements. A draft Bill was 
accordingly prepared in 1893 aud referred to Local Governments ; but it was 
shelved until the receipt of a report by a Committee on the supply of military 
transport, which was convened at the close of the Chitral Campaign to consider 
and report on the best mode of collecting transport required for expeditions and 
for ord inar y peace marches. Ihe Committee recommended the compulsory 
registration of animals, and the impressment not only of animals but of attend- 
ants. This principle of impressing men was not acceptable to Lord Elgin, and, 
at the instance of the Oommander-in-Chief, the matter was again referred to 
the Transport Committee of 1898, which, with General Sanford as president, 
was assembled to advise Government on the whole question of the provision 
and organisation of transport in time of peace and war. This second Committee 
recommended that all animals in the Punjab, which might he fit for transport 
purposes, should be registered with a view to purchase or hire on emergency. 
Purchase was contemplated in all cases of service with the field army beyond 
the frontier ; purchase or hiring would bo permissive alternatives for service on 
the lines of communication within the borders of India. It was also proposed 
that Government should acquire the legal right to compel the sale at a fair 
price of any animal fit for transport purposes in time of emergency. 
A draft Bill, prepared in communication with the Punjab Government, 
was ultimately passed in the Punjab Legislative Council. This enactment, 
(the Punjab Military Transport Animals Act of 1903) provides for the periodi- 
cal enumeration and registration of animals in the Punjab ; for tbe compulsory 
purchase of animals in time of war ; and for impressment for hire at any time 
Buies have been drawn up under the Act to regulate its operation in the 
Punjab and in the North-West Prontier Province. No provision is made for the 
impressment of attendants because it is probable that the owners or their 
representatives will accompany impressed or purchased animals without 
compulsion. On the other hand it was decided that it was not desirable to 
legislate with a view to prevent the Bill being misapplied to the impressment 
of persons as well as animals. Executive orders will be issued, when 
necessary, in regard to the employment of men with purchased animals; 
beyond the frontier of India. 

j Emergency bills —In 1901 the Government of India forwarded for the 
approval of the Secretary of State the drafts of four bills which it was intended 
to bold in reserve with a view to their being passed into law in case of serious, 
uwnfctch no. 28 , emergency. These bills related severally to — 

dated 7 th March 1901. 

(Appendix »o. 63.) (#) the control of railways in war ; 

(b) the better protection of railway property ;• 

(c) tbe compulsory enrolment of able-bodied men not being soldiers or 

volunteers^ 

(d) tbe compulsory purchase of horses. 

A 

The last named bill was intended to supplement the operation of tbe 
Punjab Act relating to enumeration and registration of transport animals* 
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and the working of similar legislation in other provinces. The Secretary of 
State accepted the principle of the. bills, hut reserved final sanction pending 
detailed examination of the drafts. 


In respect to the protection of railway property, the necessity for legisla- 
tion of this character was brought to light originally by Sir A. Macdonnell, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, who urged 
the need for a definite scheme for patrolling railway lines and for guarding 
railway bridges ; and later by a Committee which was appointed, with Mr* 
TTpcott as president, to work out the details of such a measure. By the Act, 
after declaration of an emergency in which the ordinary processes of law are 
declared to he inadequate for the protection of railway property in any area* 
communal liability for damage or attempted damage to a railway is imposed on 
the inhabitants of the district. 


Despatch from Sec- 
retary of State, No. 16, 
dated 31st Janaary 
1902. 


*■ *■ 

The question of the control of Indian railways other than State worked 

• R l * 

lines, was raised by Sir E, Collen in 1899 in view of the fact that the personnel 
and material in the service of the North-Western Railway would be insufficient 
to meet the demands of railway traffic during mobilisation, and also having regard 
to the necessity for rapid movement against insurgent bodies in the interior of 
thp country, should disturbances occur. As matters then stood the State would 
have been powerless to reinforce or supplement the staff and stock of any 
railway affected, by transfers from company-owned lines. The necessity for 
legislation was also urged by the Upcott Committee who proposed that, in 
case of emergency, the railways should he taken over and worked under military 
supervision. Pull control will be attained, when required, by the passing of 
the bill which has been drafted. 


Compulsory purchase of horses . — The State cannot maintain in time of 
peace a reserve of horses which shall be equal to all the demands for 
remounts iu time of war ; it may not always be possible to import a 
sufficient number of animals. The power to impress horses in emergency' - 

has been given to the State in England, and it was necessary that the Gov- 
ernment of India should possess at least equal powers. The draft bill has been 
framed on the English model, as far as possible. 

The intention of the bill dealing with the compulsory enrolment of men 
was to empower the General Officer in command of troops to enrol after the 
declaration of an emergency such persons as he might select for military service 
from the able-bodied population of a district. The . Secretary pf State pointed 
out that the exercise of this power would have a bad effect upon . the native 
population, and in respect to Europeans and , Eurasians preferred, to rely upon 
the volunteer organisation. In answer to a. further representation by the 
Government of India, he referred them to the provision of the Indian Council 
Act, 1861, by which the Governor-General has power in .emergency to make 
without reference to his Council, temporary ordinances which shall have Secretary of stated 
the force of law. Any measures prescribed by ordinance for the compulsory Ini 

arming and organisation of the European and Eurasian population would there- (AppeaaS No. 64 .) * 
fore he legal. 

> ■ , . i - - • * 

Military control oner Indian ports*— It was found after a discussion in 
1991 that the application of the same power would render unnecessary the 
legislation it was proposed to undertake through the medium of a secret 
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order in Council for the establishment of legal military control over the in- 
habitants of certain of the defended ports. 

Cantonment Code , 1899.— Previous to 1899 there were different Canton- 
ment Acts and varying cantonment rules in force in each of the three 
Presidencies. These, being found to be defective in many respects, were 
replaced in 1889 by the Cantonments Act (Act Sill of 1889). Sections 25 and 
26 of this Act empower the Governor- General in Council to extend the 
provisions of Municipal Acts to cantonments ; and also to make rules providing 
for the constitution and functions of the cantonment committees and magistrates ; 
for the management of cantonment funds ; and for sanitary measures in canton- 
ments. A complete code of cantonment regulations, made under the Act, was 
prepared and published in June 1899 under the title of the “ Cantonment Code,” 


Cantonments {House Accommodation) Act , 1902 . — The great and in- 
creasing difficulty of securing suitable houses in cantonments at reasonable 
rents for military offioers led to the proposal that the rules contained in 
Indian Army Regulations regarding the occupation oE lands in cantonments 
should be given the force of law. The provisions of these rules were accor- 
dingly embodied in the draft of the Cantonments Bill, but they were subse- 
quently excised in view of the strong opposition of house-owners, who were 
especially antagonistic to the declaration made in the bill, that all land in 
Cantonments was the property of the State, and that the tenure of the 


Despatch from sec. private houses in cantonments had hitherto been subject to these regula- 

retary of State No.* , ° * . 

68, dated 89th July tions. A revised hill, approved by the Secretary of State, was introduced into 
1887 ‘ the Legislative Council in November 1898, and after further revision passed 

into law as Act No. II of 1902* The matter of land and house tenure has now 


been placed on a legal footing, and it has been determined that houses in 
cantonments built after certain dates, should, unless proved otherwise, be 
assumed to be subject to the regulations in force at those dates. This enact- 
ment will therefore bring the house-owners under the cantonment authority 
and the rules (modified) of the India Army Regulations, the legality of which 
they formerly disputed. In consequence the conditions of the tenants have been 
ameliorated. On the other hand the houserowners now know the exaot legal 
conditions of their tenure, and are not affected by changes in military regu- 
lations. 


Bill for facilitating and regulating artillery and rifle ^practice.— With 
the object of providing means of facilitating and regulating artillery and rifie 
practice, and for preventing danger to the public therefrom, a bill entitled 
“the Artillery and Rifle Ranges Act,” was introduced in the Council of 
the Governor-General on the 23rd March 1904. It was, however, found in 
the following year that the bill as drafted would be of no value in respect to 
areas over which Government had not already obtained the right of user ; and 
consequently would possess a very limited scope. The bill was therefore not 
proceeded with. 

Indian Officials Secret Acts of 1889 . — It was found on attempting to 
apply this Act to specific offences that the onus of proving criminal intent 
was imposed upon Government, and that the difficulty of obtaining such proof 
Deipauh Ho. io 7 ; rendered the law practically inoperative. With the sanction of the Secretary of 
m 10U (App^ State, the Act was therefore amended so as to throw the onus of proof, that 

So* 66*) 
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lawful authority had been obtained upon the person accused of wrongfully 
obtaining information in connection with defences. Further the original Act 
was defective in that, owing to the lightness of the maximum punishment 
accorded to the offences detailed in the Act relating to spying, communicat- 
ing information, etc., those offences were bailable and non-cognizable. In 
consequence, without a warrant, arrest could not be made either by police or pri- 
vate persons. Under the amended Act this defect was removed, and authority 
was given to any public' servant to arrest a person, who, in his view, might 
commit any offence of this character. The procedure after arrest was also 
defined. The provisions of the Act were also made applicable to civil affairs. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

Miscellaneous. 

Abolition of Military Savings Banks . — In view of the facilities afforded by 
the Post Office the system of Military Savings Banks was discontinued in 1S99. 

Prom that date the savings of British soldiers have been invested in the Post 
Office Savings Banks. 

Construction of Central Library at Simla . — A building was constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 30,000 at Simla in 1892 for the accommodation of the 
United Service Institution of India, and the libraries of tbe Military 
Department and Army Head Quarters in India* The Government grant to the 
Institution was reduced by Rs. 800 per annum in lieu of rental. 

Refuge for destitute widows and children of British soldiers . — Measures 
were taken in 1904 to relieve the widows and children of British soldiers, living 
in a state of destitution in the bazaars in various stations, by payment of a 
capitation allowance to such charitable institutions as were willing to receive 
them. 

Basteur Institute . — In the year 1897 the Secretary of State for India 
granted permission for the establishment of a Pasteur Institute for India. At the 
instance of Sir William Lockhart, Oommander-m-Chief in India, proposals were 
put forward in 1899 for a small experimental laboratory at Kasauli, where 
anti-typhoid vaccine, anti-rabic serum, etc., could he prepared, and where 
soldiers could be inoculated. The initial expenditure on such an institute 
was estimated at Rs. 3,000, and the recurring cost at Rs. 9,521 yearly. As a 
setioff against this outlay it was represented that during 1898-99 the cost of 
sending soldiers to Paris for treatment had, in passages alone, amounted to 
Rs. 10,595. The scheme was approved of by the Government of India, but in 
view of the proposals which had already received the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion, it was decided that the Kasauli Institute should he on an experimental 
footing for three years, and that it should he worked by the Committee of the 
Anti-rabic Institute of India, the Government of India placing at the 
disposal of that body the services of a Medical Officer and an Assistant. 

It was contemplated that the institute should undertake the treatment 
of officers and soldiers, British and Native, and of Civilians ; the preparation of 
the various vaccines ; and general bacteriological work connected with tbe 
Army, in return for an annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 9,600 by tbe Government of 
India in the Military Department. The institute, which has now been working 
since August 1900, has proved eminently successful. The yearly grant-in-aid 
has been increased to Rs. 12,000, with effect from April 1st, 1903. 

. it 

Abolition of India Army Circulars .— It was decided in 1903 to abolish 
the system of publishing orders to the Army in G. G. Q.*s, G. O- C. 0., or 
India Army Circulars, and to introduce a system under which such orders are 
promulgated by the Commander- in- Chief in India Army Orders. 

Honorary Colonels of Native regiments . — His Majesty the King was g. a. o. No. 1023 , 
graciously pleaded to approve in 1903 of the appointment of distinguished 0cti0 ‘ 

officers of the Indian Army as Honorary Colonels of Native regiments. 
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Despatch to England of a Coronation Contingent A representative 
contingent of Indian troops, 1,000 strong, of all arms, including 100 Imperial 
Service Troops and a detachment of 100 Indian Volunteers, was sent to 
England to take part in the ceremonies of the Coronation of King Edward VII. 
The contingent sailed in the R. I.M.S. Hardinge on the 2-lth May and returned 
to India on the 10th September 1902. 

Coronation Darbar \ Delhi . — Thirty -four thousand British and Native 
troops were assembled at Delhi in January 1903 for the Darbar held to celebrate 
the Coronation of the King-Emperor, and were reviewed on the 8th J anuary 
1908. The British and Native Veterans of the mutiny who took part in the 
Siege of Delhi, or in the Defence and Relief of Lucknow, were present as the 
guests of the Government of India. In the month previous to the concentration 
of the troops, extensive manoeuvres were carried out between Umballa and 
Delhi, and in the neighbourhood of the latter place. The following favours and 
concessions to the different branches of the Army in India were announced at 
the time of the Darbar 


(a) A temporary increase of 50 appointments to the Order of British 
India; 


(6) the establishment of 10 first class and 20 second class appointments 
in the Order of British India for Imperial Service Troops ; 

(c) the release of certain classes of military offenders of both the British 

and Native armies on the 1st January 1903 ; or the mitigation of 
punishment in particular cases ; 

(d) the grant of additional meritorious service medals to dafadars and 

havildars ; and of long service and good- conduct medals to the 
rank and file ; 

(e) a money grant to all British and Native Corps. 


Detention of Boer prisoners of War in India.— &.i the request of the 
Home Government arrangements were made for the detention and custody 
in India of over nine thousand Boer prisoners of war. The first contingent 
arrived in India in April 1901 ; the last in May 1902. They were located 
in sixteen camps and detained in India for about three years. On the 
conclusion of peace, the prisoners were repatriated at the public expense, with 
the exception of a small number who either returned to their country at 
their own expense, or, who being of foreign nationality, were made over to 
their Consuls. The repatriation of the prisoners commenced in July 1902 and 
was not concluded until January 1904.. 'lhe necessity for the prolonged 
detention of many of the prisoners was due to their refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance. The last camp was closed in the beginning of 1904, All 

GovSmenT^ 041011 Vlhoners o£ war ™ borne by the Imperial 


- Con \ ulaie f^~^ 19.03 the Secretary of State decided that 

«»e Bntish Consuls m Persia should be provided with 131 sowars from Native 
Cavalry regiments ; 70 men had been already employed on this duty The 
remaining 60 were sent into the country in 1904 * 7 ' Atoe 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FIELD OPERATIONS. 

Expedition against the Bebejiya Mishmis. 

A petty punitive expedition was undertaken in November 1899 against the 
Bebejiya Mishmis, a clan of the MIshmis tribe in the North-East corner of 
Assam in return for a treacherous raid on British subjects near Sadiya, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel E. H. Moles worth, 44th Gurkha Rifles, commanded the force of 
six companies of Infantry (taken from the 10th Bengal Infantry and the 42nd, 
43rd and 44th Gurkha Rifles), a half company of sappers and miners, and two 
mountain guns. 

Owing to the great difficulty of transporting supplies over the Mahu pass— 
nearly 9,000 feet high — under the most adverse conditions of weather, the actual 
strength of the column which visited the Bebejiya country was reduced to the 
equivalent of one company of infantry and a few sappers and miners. No op- 
position was encountered ; but a number of the coolies enlisted for transport 
purposes succumbed to exposure. Four of the Bebejiya villages were burned, 
and the -expedition returned to Sadiya through the friendly Chulikatta Mishmi 
country. 


Punishment op the Para Chamkannis. 

It was found necessary to punish the Chamkannis, a predatory tribe living 
near the Kurram for non-payment of a fine imposed in 1897, and for many sub- 
sequent raids. With a force consisting of 200 rifles of the 22nd Punjab Infantry, 
300 rifles of the Kurram Militia, and some levies, amounting in all to about 700 
men. Captain Roos-Keppel then on special duty in the Kurram, completely 
surprised the village of Hajji Khel and Mirza Khel Chamkannis on the night 
of the 1st March 1899, destroying 9 large villages and capturing 113 prisoners, 
3,000 head of cattle and about 200 firearms. The Chamkannis lost 6 or 8 
killed, our casualties being only one man wounded. The tribe shortly after- 
wards made complete submission. 

Despatch op Troops to South Aprioa. 

In the summer of 1899, the attitude of the Transvaal Government in their 
negociations with the Imperial Government rendered it necessary to consider 
the possibility of military operations in South Africa. Early in July the 
assistance which India could render in such an eventuality was considered, and 
it was decided that three batteries of Field Artillery, three regiments of British 
Cavalry, and 4 battalions of British Infantry could be spared. All preparations 
were made for immediate despatch of this force, together with the necessary 
Field Hospitals and an Ordnance Field Park. It was finally mobilised and 
ordered to Bombay on the 9th September 1899. Embarkation began on-the 
17th September, and was. completed in teu days, except that of a batch of 
reserve horses,- which followed on the 5th October. Cavalry, infantry, 3 field 
batteries with an ammunition column, 3J British Hospitals* 2 Sections of’ 
\Native Field hospital, .an Ordnance Field Park, a 'veterinary Field Hospital, 
.and 503 reserve mules, and 250 reserve horses were embarked during this short 

period. 
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The celerity of this operation, practically saved Natal from being overrun 
by the Boers, and the appreciation of His Majesty’s Government was expressed 
in Ihe following terms : “ Promptitude with which Indian reinforcements are 
be'ng delivered in South Africa is much appreciated by War Office, and Her 
Majesty's Government hope you will express our admiration to those responsible 

for arrangements.” 

The news of reverses to the British arms, which reached this country two 
months later, evoked patriotic offers of assistance, not only from the Government 
of India and the British community, but also from some of the native rulers. 
A s ma ll but fine Contingent of mounted volunteers was raised by Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. M. Lumsden, late commandant of the Assam Valley Light Horse. 
In January 1900 a fourth regiment of British Cavalry, 2 batteries of Royal 
Horse Artillery and 8 companies of Mounted Infantry were despatched ; as 
well as 300 artillery horses, which formed a part of the contingent 'offered by 
the Maharaja Scindia. Lumsden’s Horse organised in two companies numbered 
304 officers and men all told, and sailed from Calcutta in March 1900, returning 
after a year’s campaigning. 

The number of British troops taken from the Indian Garrison in Septem- 
ber and October 1899 for service in South Africa was (officers and men) 8,215. 

* 

These troops were composed of 2 batteries of Horse Artillery, 3 batteries 
of Field Artillery, 4 regiments of British Cavalry and 4 battalions of British 
Infantry. 

There were several moves of British troops between South Africa and 
India subsequently, and on 1st J une 1902, at the close of the war, there were 
7,123 British Troops absent from India in South Africa, composed of 2 
batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, 4 regiments of British Cavalry and 
4 battalions of British Infantry. 

The whole expenditure connected with the employment in South Africa 
of troops from India was borne by the Home Government. Considerable 
savings accrued by reason of the absehce of these men from India, and the 
consequent relief to the Indian revenues. The method of utilising these savings 
has been indicated in Chapter IV, 

«♦ 

Measures fob the ooERbiotf of the Madda Khexi Wazirs. 

I&Septetnber 1900 the ‘withdrawal of regular troops from Ddtta Khel 
in the To6hiwa»s Contemplated, but before carrying out the measures it was de- 
termined to take slich steps as would bring about the surrender of eight outlaws 
who, more than three years before, had participated in the treacherous and 
unprovoked attack by the Madda Khel Wazirs of Maizar and the neighbour- 
ing villages On the escort of the Political Officer of the Tochi "Vhlley. PailiUg 
this-, it was the intention to indict exemplary punishment on the Madda Khel 
villages which had ^harboured them. The surrender of the outlaws was Accord- 
ingly demanded from a jirga on pain of Seizure or destruction of the tribal 
crops, and the destruction of their towers. In the event of surrender beinfg 
delayed a fine of Rs. 3,000 was to be imposed. No outlaws were handed in by 
the tribe, and accordingly a punitive expedition w&s ordered. 
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No opposition was encountered by the force commanded by Briga- 
dier-General W. Hill, C.B., Commanding Deraj at District, which consisted 
,of the 2nd Sikhs, 5th Punjab Infantry, 6 guns of No. 7 (Bengal) and 
No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery ; together with J Squadron 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry and ^ of No. 1 Company Sappers and Miners. All the towers and 
crops in the Maizar Valley and Sheranni were destroyed, but of the eight 
outlaws it was possible to secure only one. 


* The MIahsud-Wazirs Blockade. 


The blockade against the Mahsud-Wazirs was established in order to 
enforce the payment of a fine of a lakh of rupees, which had accumulated on 
account of numerous offences committed against the Government and British 
subject. 


Por some two years after the expedition of 1894-95, the Mahsuds had 
remained quiet ; the maliks had kept their obligations ; and the Mulla Powin- 
da*s influence seemed to have waned. In 1897, at the time of the Maizar 
affair in the Tochi Valley and the subsequent punitive expedition, the Mahsuds 
held aloof, in spite of attempts on the part of the Mulla Powinda to induce them 
to revolt ; hut in the following summer a recrudescence of outrages in British 
territory took place. During 1899 the outrages continued in a more pronounced 
form. In spite of an alleged settlement of the differences with the Mahsuds 
which was reported in March 1900, the fine was not paid and crime continued 
unabated thoughout the year. A most serious outrage occurred on the night 
pf the 22nd October 1900, when the Border Military Police post at Nasran, in 
British territory, 11 miles north of Tank, was surprised by Mahsuds. [Lieutenant 
Hennessy, 45th Sikhs, Commanding at Jandola, started at daybreak next' day 
to intercept the raiders and succeeded in his object, hut at the cost of his" life. 
.It became obvious that effective steps should ‘ at- once’ he taken to coerce 
the tribe, and, after consulting the Lieutenant-Governor of the- Punjab, the 
Officer Commanding the Punjab [Frontier Force and the Commissioner of the 
Perajat, it was decided by the Government .of India that the measures of 
coercion should take the form of a blockade in preference to that of a costly and 
unremunerative expedition. 

In outline the scheme for the blockade was as follows : — The existing 
garrison in the Tochi Valley would close the Mahgud country on the north ; 
Wana and the Gomal posts! would effect, the same on the south ; a considerable 
addition would be made to the garrison of Sarwekai which would become the 
pivot of the position, and would prevent the Mahsuds raiding into the Gomal 
hnd elsetfWre ; flying columns would he stationed at Tank and Tajori. * 


, , J4r v .Merk, Commissioner of the Derajat, received a representative tribal 
jirgaat.Tank on the. 8th November 1900, explained to them the intention of 
government to, demand a lakh of rupees in complete settlement of their fines, 
and tplcL them that, if ypithin fifteen days they had not paid half of this sum, a 
blockade, would bje established, which would not be removed until the final 
instalment had been brought in.' The jirga withdrew to discuss the proposals 
made to them, but at the end of fortnight they) akked for two months* grace, 
and as there was no prospect of the early payment of the moie r ty of the fine, 
the blockade was proclaimed from the 1st December, and was enforced on that 
date. * *’ . ~ 






* A wftp is attached to illustrate the account of tie operations. 
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The troops engaged were the 1st and 5th Punjab Cavalry, 2 guns of the 
Derajat ; 4 guns of the Jullundur and 2 guns of the Gujrat Mountain Batteries; 
the 17th Bengal Infantry, 23rd Pioneers, 27th and 28th Punjab Infantry, 35th 
and 45th Sikhs, 2 Companies of the 9tb, the 23rd and a Wing of the 24th 
Bombay Infantry. The whole, except the garrison of some petty outposts, 
came under the orders of the General Officer Commanding, Derajat District, 
General W. Hill, C.B., who was succeeded in August 1901 by Brigadier- 
General Dening, D.S.O. 

A cordon was formed on the eastern side of the blockaded area, by a move- 
able column of 100 sabres and 300 rifles at Janikhel, and a similar column of 
200 sabres and 600 rifles at Zam, acting in conjunction with certain Border 
Military Police. The Police posts of Khaira Khel and Mullazai were 
garrisoned by regular troops. 

On the south, military garrisons occupied Murtaza and Manjhi at the 
mouth oi the Gomal; two temporary posts were formed at Toi Manda and 
on the Khwuzbma Narai. Kajuri Each was strengthened by an additional 
half company ; Haidari Kach retained its usual garrison of half a company, 
while Jandola was increased by 50 rifles. Pour hundred rifles were added to 
Sarwekai, and a new temporary post was established on the Spin plain. 
N gandi Oba received a garrison of 20 sabres and 27 rides, and the 23rd Pioneers 
were located at Murtaza. South of the Gomal and to the south-west of the 
Wazirs, the Zhob district garrisons were increased by the addition of a new 
levy post at Shinbaz Kotal, while Mir Ali Khel and the outposts of Moghal 
Kot and Kuch Bina were occupied by the 23rd Bombay Infantry from 
Port Sandeman and a Wing of the 24th Bombay Infantry from Doralai. 
Rapid inter-communication between the blockading posts was ensured by 
a branch telegraph line linking up Sarwekai with N gandi Oba; and further 
telegraphic communication was added by lines between Bannu and Jani Khel 
Gazni Khel and Khauu Khel, Tank and Mullazai. In the Zhob district a 
branch field telegraph line was extended from Girdao to Hussain Nika. 

« 

At first it appeared that the Maksuds were in earnest in their intention 
to pay the exceedingly lenient fine which had keen imposed upon them. Por 
a time raiding on British territory stopped, small sums in cash were handed in, 
and larger payments were made in rifles and cattle. Contribution?, however, 
ceased in about the middle of January 1901, and during the fortnight ending on 
the 15th of that month, some half dozen offences against Government servants 
and property were reported. These crimes were considered by Mr. Merk to 
have been deliberately instigated by the Maliks in the hope of forcing Govern- 
ment into an expedition, in which case they looked to being protected as 
friendlies, while the trouble would fall on the tribesmen and the Maliks’ politi- 
cal adversary, the Mulla Powinda. During February and March the situation 
improved ; but in April tension between the different political factions within 
the tribe increased. Mahsud raids, chiefly on Powindas and Darwesh Khels, 
recommenced, and on theTOthof that month, in one bold raid into Zhob, a 
gang looted the baggage of Captain Jacob, Commandant of the Zhob Levy 
Corps, and killed two men. 

Government had contemplated for some time the Question of abandoning 
tbe.Bh&hur Valley line of communications with Sarwekai through the Shahur 
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Tangi — a very difficult defile and one wliicli afforded great opportunities 
to raiders. At the end of March it was decided that, owing to the physical 
impossibility of adequately guarding the passage of small parties along this 
route, Haidari Kach post should be dismantled and the route abandoned. This 
led to the breaking up of the Zam Moveable Column which was now divided 
between the posts of Tank, Girni, Jatta and Zam. 

The wing of the 24th Bombay Infantry left their blockading stations on 
the 6th April 1901 for Loralai, being replaced at the outposts of Kuchbina and 
Mogbal Kot by the Zhob Levy Corps. The latter post was also occupied by a 
detachment of the 23rd Bombay Rifles and a party of the 6th Bombay Cavalry. 

Contributions in cash, breech-loading rifles- and in cattle were made by the 
tribe in May 1901, to the value of Rs. 6^,500, after conference with the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Merk. Luring June and July small contributions towards 
the fine continued to be paid : nevertheless numerous fresh outrages by the 
Mahsud tribesmen were reported. On the 12th May a ration party of the 
Southern Waziristan Militia was taken at a disadvantage by Mahsud raiders 
between Kajuri Kach and Kashmir Kar ; one sepoy was killed, four were 
wounded, and seven rifles were carried off. The other outrages included 
attacks on the village of Hassu Khel in lower Laur, when three villagers were 
killed and three wounded; on the regimental grazing guard of the 45 th Sikhs 
at Jandola ; on the Border Military Police Post at Baran in the Bannu 
district ; on the Cbarweshkai post in the Sheranni country, when three Levy 
sepoys were killed and the Post Officer wounded ; and on some militia sepoys 
near Tiarza, when one non-commissioned officer was killed: and two men 
were wounded. These were followed by a siilL more serious offence. On 
the 6th August, in broad daylight, the militia post at Kashmir Kar was 
attacked by a band of Mahsuds estimated to be 200 strong. The thirty 
men of the garrison were surprised. A Havildar, three sepoys and three 
labourers were killed, the Native Officer Commanding the post and three men 
were wounded ; and thirty rifles, with a large quantity of ammunition and 
property were carried off. 

i 

4 w 

By this time the fines due from the tribe for offenees committed since 
the commencement of the blockade alone, aggregated nearly half a lakh, 
while about half this amount was still due on account of the original fine. 
Till now, the troops employed in the blockade had acted on the defensive. 
Ordinarily, retaliation had not been undertaken. ; although on occasion prompt 
pursuit had forced the raiders to abandon their loot. In one instance over 
1,000 sheep, which had been lifted near Chiehobe, were saved by the prompt 
action of the Risaldar commanding the detachment of the Zhob Levy Cavalry 
at Moghalkot. The position was, however, rapidly becoming intolerable, and 
the Government of India decided that active retaliation should succeed the 
passive phase of the blockade, but that no active operations should bo under- 
taken until the 'cold weather. 

„ * i 1 

Luring September and October the Mahsuds were comparatively quiet, 
being occupied in fighting out a dispute of long standing with the Larwesh 
Khel, nevertheless they committed several minor offences and one of a more 
serious character. On the 28rd September, a hand of about 60 Mahsuds, 
armed with rifles, marched 26 .miles into the Bannu district and attacked a 
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village, killing seven persons. All payments towards the fine had now ceased. 
After ten months* rigorous enforcement of the blockade, only some three -fourths 
of the original demand had been collected; and the fines recorded for fresh 
offences had reached a figure which there was little prospect of realizing from 
the tribe by passive measures alone. 

Two alternatives presented themselves to Government — the continuance of 
the blockade throughout the winter, followed by the despatch of an expedition 
through the country in the spring ; or the maintenance of the blockade, 
emphasised by a succession of sharp sallies or raids of three or four days* 
duration, from different quarters of the blockade cordon, with a . view to 
the destruction of crops and the capture of cattle and men. The decision 
given was in favour of the latter course of action in the belief that thereby 
would be found the only means of bringing the Mahsuds to subjection without 
the costly and indecisive expedition which it had been, from the first, the aim 
of Government to avoid* 

While preparations were being made for retaliatory measures, a picket 
of the 9th Bombay Infantry was ambuscaded by Mahsuds on the 2nd Nov- 
ember at Nili ftach and three men were killed. On the following afternoon a 
party of 32 rifles of the 17th Bengal Infantry, under the command of a Subadar, 
forming part of the escort furnished for the survey of the , Murtaz a »Sarwekai 
road, was ambushed by Mahsuds about two miles from the Khuzma Kbulla 
post. The Suhadar, 23 rank and file and six other persons were killed, and 
two sepoys and four other persons were wounded. 

The Suliman Khel Moveable Column had meanwhile been moved to Dabra 
(on the Tank-Jatta road, 10 miles south of Zam) at the end of September, with- 
out arousing the suspicion of the Mahsuds, who' supposed that the old Zam 
Moveable Column had been reformed. Field telegraph offices opened at Dabra 
and Spin in October, and it was also arranged that the reliefs for the Dera 
Ismail Xhan garrison and the blookadihg force should he simultaneously brought 
Jo the I>era Ismail Khan border. 

-h 

I 

The first series of Motive operations was directed against the Mahsuds of 
the Khaisara and Shahur Valleys, combined with demonstrations from Jandola 
into the Takhi .Zam, and against the North-Western portion of Mabsud territory 
from Datt^a J£hel in the Toohi Valley. Instructions were given for the destruc- 
tion: of all .Mahsud towers and defences, the capture of as many prisoners 
and cattle as possible ; the removal of afi grain and fodder ; and the return of the 
columns to their, several bases on the fourth day. 

j 

The foroe -which was under the direction of Brigadieif- General Dening, 
Commanding the Derajat District, was thus constituted : — 

* . . s 

t f 

.. No. 1 - column at Batta Khel under Lieutenant-Colonel Tohnoohy, 3rd 

gikhs ; strength 900 rifles, 3rd Sikhs, and 3nd Punjab Infantry, 

» - * 

No. S column at Jandola under Colonel McBa.e, O.B , A.-D.-C., 45th. Sikhs ; 
strength 1,100 rifles, 1st" Punjab' Infantry, 27th Punjab Infantry, 46th Sikhs* 
afcd 9th Bombay Infantry. ' 

f 

l * V 

No* 3 column at Sarwekai under Lieutenant-Colonel McLeod, 20th Punjab 
Infantry ; strength 1,100 rifles, 1st Punjab Infantry, 29th Punjab Infantry, 
And 3§th Sikhs. 
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No. 4 column at Wana under Lieutenant- Colon el W. 33 unbury, 28th 
Punjab Infantry ; strength 1,500 rifles, 17th Bengal Infantry, 23rd Pioneers 
and 28th Punjab Infantry. 

To each column a Royal Engineer officer and an explosive party were 
attached. 

No. 1 Column left Datta Khel on the 23rd November 1901, destroyed 
Dodgul on the 25th and the tower of one Khandar, a notorious outlaw, on the 
same date. Here Captain Eorster, of the 2nd Punjab Infantry and one sepoy 
were wounded. The towers and defences of thirteen other villages were levelled. 
On the 26th, a reconnaissance was made towards Shaktu, and on the 27th, after 
leaving a small garrison at Bitt Malik Shahi, Colonel Tonnochy, with the 
remainder of the force, made a dash for Makin, about three-quarters of which 
was destroyed. During the retirement from this village the Mahsuds followed 
up the rear-guard, which lost two sepoy killed and five wounded. Bitt Malik 
Shahi was destroyed on the 2Sfch, and the column returned to Datta Khel the 
same day. 

No. 2 Column left Jandola on the night of the 24th November and pro- 
ceeded via the Takhi Zatn to Kot Shingi, which was partially destroyed, as 
well as some smaller villages en route . At Kot Shingi heavy opposition was 
encountered; and as the coolies who were employed for transport purposes had 
stampeded, and there were wounded to be carried, Colonel McRae abandoned 
his intention of joining the Sarwekai Column, and with the enemy following 
up his rear guard, returned to Jandola, which he reached on the afternoon of 
“the 25th. About 20 casualties occurred during the operation. On the following 
day Colonel McRae made a reconnaissance as far as the Shahur Tangi and 
returned without encountering opposition. 

No. 8 Column left Sarwekai early on the morning of the 25th November 
and penetrated to Badshah Khan’s village, destroying the defences of several 
others en route. The column took several prisoners, captured 500 live stock, 
and returned to Sarwekai on the 27th without any casualties. 

f 1 

Leaving Wana on the night of the 24th November, No. 4 column surprised 
Torwam at daybreak on the 25tli. In two days the Kbaisara villages were 
completely cleared by the column, aided by a small mixed force detached 
from the Wana garrison under Captain MoBarnet, 5th Punjab Cavalry. It 
returned to Wana on the 28th, having captured 124 prisoners and seized a large 
quantity, of cattle, grain and fodder. The casualties were about twenty in 
number. 

Simultaneously with these operations the Southern Waziristan Militia 
.under Major Harman, D.S.O., operated in the Shaman Khel country, and, by 
a succession of well directed movements, effected a very large capture of cattle 
and flocks. The Northern Waziristan Militia under Captain Eerguson-Davie, 
D.S.O.,, operated on the Shaktu from Miranshah, and captured some of the 
K ha i sara Maliks. 

The success of the first series Of operations was largely due to the fact that 
the Mahsuds were taken completely by surprise and had no time to remove 
't&eir stores of grain, fodder and live stock. During the course of the combined 
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operations, 201 prisoners were taken and 4,000 animals were captured. The 
casualties am ounted, on the Maksud side, to approximately 60 killed, and on 
our side to 5 killed and 44 wounded. 


Seeing tliat a sharp and swift repetition of these blows was the most effect- 
ive method of reducing the tribe, the local civil officers proposed an early 
renewal of the attack. General Dening, in consultation with Mr. Merk, sub- 
mitted proposals for further operations and at the same time asked for two 
additional battalions to enable him to carry them out. Consequently the 38th. 
Dogras and the 32nd Pioneers, together with two sections of a field hospital, 
were despatched to Tank. The idea was entertained at first of forming an 
entrenched camp at A limed warn, to act as a base for a series of raids into the 
- neighbouring valleys, but lack of water caused the abandonment of the scheme. 
In the meanwhile General C. C. Egerton, D.S.O., A.-D.-C., had been 

directed ' to proceed to Tank to assume control of the blockade operations, and 
four additional regiments were sent up* 


Second series of operations . — The second series of operations commenced 

on the 4th December 1901, when 
Brigadier- General Dening advanced from 
Jandola against Hot Shingi and destroyed 
it. His force* was divided into two 
columns under Colonel McRae, C.B., 45th 
Sikhs, and Die u tenant- Colonel Gray, 1st 


> 50 Sabres, 1st Punjab Cavalry. 

4 Guns, Gnjr&t Mountain Battery. 
1st Punjab Infantry. 

23rd Pioneers. 

’ 27th Punjab Infantry. t 

28th », n 

29th I. m 

36bh Sikhs. 

45th „ 

Explosive party. 


Punjab Infantry. 


The next day the defences of several other villages were destroyed. 
During retirement on Guri Khel, the rear column under Colonel Mcftae 
became heavily engaged, and, owing to the premature withdrawal of a picquet, 
his left flank was so seriously threatened that he deemed it necessary to retake 
the position. As darkness was coming on, the column bivouacked on the ground 
it ocoupied, and continued its march on Guri Khel the following day. The 
casualties during the retirement were Captain MoVean, 45th Sikhs, severely 
wounded, nine men killed, and eleven wounded. The entire force remained in 
bivouao at Guri Khel during the 6th December, the enemy making fre- 
quent attacks on the pioquets, hut being invariably repulsed. The Mahsuds 
were now seen in large numbers working round both flanks, and General 
Dening, fearing for the safety of a convoy which was expected from laminin 
resolved to retire on that place. On the 7th the force withdrew to MuSa 
Bund, the enemy suffering severe loss in their attempts to rush the piequets 
and rear-guard. Jandola was reached, without further molestation on the even- 
ing of the 8th December, the defences of several villages being destroyed 
route . * 

On the 10th December a column, under Lieutenant-Colonel Hogge con- 
sisting of the 23rd and 22nd Pioneers and a detachment of the 29th Puniab 
Infantry, with 2 gnus, of the Gujarat Mountain Battery marched from Jandola 
for Sarwekai, which it reached next day, having destroyed considerable 
quantities of grain and fodder and captured three prisoners. On the 16th a 
reconnaissance was made by this column from Sarwekai to Turan China when 
further stores of grain were destroyed without opposition. * *- 

On the 17th December Major Lucas, D.S.O., 5th Gurkha Rifles, Command- 
ing at wana, made a demonstration against the Khaisara. 
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On tlie 19th. December a force* of 2,800 regular infantry with 4 guns and 


#4 Guns, Gujrat Mountain Battery, 
13 Sabres, 1st Punjab Cavalry. 

1st Punjab Infantry. 

27th h i» 

28tb ff h 

35th Sikhs. 

3Sth Dogras. 


other units, and a detachment of the 
Southern Waziristan Militia, left Jandola 
in three columns under the command of 
Brigadier-General Dcning, and marched 
to TJmar Raghza. 


45th Sikhs. 

Southern Waziristan Militia. 
Explosive party. 

+ 2 Guns, Gujrat Mountain Battery, 
23rd Pioneers. 

29th Punjab Infantry. 

32nd Pioneers . 

Explosive party. 


It was joined at Darekai, in the Tre 
Shinkai, on the 21st by a columnf of 
1,300 infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hogge, which had started from Sarwekai 
on the same date, and had moved up the 
Shahur Nala, encountering slight opposi- 
tion. 


Meanwhile on the 20th December General Dening moved his force to 
Ahmadwam and thence up the Tr4 Nala to Paridal, where it bivouacked. Next 
day he marched down the Tr4 Nala to meet the Sarwekai column, and, after 
effecting a junction, the united force bivouacked at Dw4 Shinkai. Leaving the 
two Pioneer Regiments to guard the camp, the remainder of the force moved 
up the Dw4 Shinkai in three columns. No. 1 under Colonel McRae, No. 2 under 
Colonel Gray, and No. Bunder Colonel Vivian, On the 23rd December General 
Dening detached a column under Colonel Gray against Talab Khel and Sangar, 
and another, under Major Drew, against the Gnri Khel villages north of 
Ahmadwam. General Dening himself, with the remainder of the force, return- 
ed to Guri Khel, where the whole force re-united. Some opposition was 
encountered. Captain Cassels, 35th Sikhs, and seven men, 38th Dogras, 
being wounded. Prom thence the whole force returned to Jandola on the 24th 
December. 

, * 

Third series of operations . — In pursuance of the same policy and with the 
object of avoiding any measures which might involve a more than transient 
occupation of the Mahsud country, and thus insensibly develop into an expe- 
dition, the Government of India next, in communication with General Egerton 
and Colonel Deane, arranged for a third series of operations which would have 
the effect of tightening the cordon of the blockade, and of dealing further blows 
at the Mahsuds from an unexpected direction in the large grazing grounds 
lying between the Khaisara Valley and Tank. 


t Mwree Mountain Battery. Extra troops which were originally 

l - *2ud GfrU-ricfafli Hlfl.63* * i 111. i • <i i i 

i— 3 rd ,* „ intended to form a reserve brigade, had 

isth Ba3 » ut8 ‘ by this time arrived on the scene. 

Three columns advanced simultaneously on the 1st January 1902. 
No. 1 Column . — Prom Jandola, under Brigadier-General Dening. Strength 
30 sabres, 4 mountain guns and 2,450 rifles. No. 2 Column . — Prom Jani 
Khel, under Colonel McRae. Strength 4 Mountain Battery guns and 1,400 
rifles. No. 3 Column . — Prom Datta Khel under Lieutenant-Colonel Tonnoohy, 
3rd Sikhs, strength 2 Mountain Battery guns and 1,400 rifles. In 
addition some 300 of the Northern Waziristan Militia under Captain 
A. P. Ferguson-Davie, and 300 Southern Waziristan Militia under Major 
Harman, were employed under the orders of the Commissioner to crown the 
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Babargark range and prevent tlie Maksuds from escaping into tlie Bkittanni 
country. 

The Jani Kliel and Datta Khel Columns effected a junction at Kikarai on 
the 5th January’s with but slight opposition, and the following day moved up the 
SliaktUs destroying the 13 towers of the Tutia Khel defence. Unfortunately, 
during the operations, Captain 0. P. Down, Political Officer in the Tochi, was 
mortally wounded. On the 8th January they reached J)atta IChel. No. 1 
column returned to Jandola on the 7th January, having captured a quantity of 
live stock and some prisoners, without a serious engagement* 

As the troops needed rest, General Egerton now withdrew the bulk of the 
Jandola column into standing camp at Zam ; the 38th Dogras and 2nd Gurkha 
Bifles to Miranshah ; and the Murree Mountain Battery, 3rd Gurkha Bides and 
27th Punjab Infantry to Baran on the Bannu border. The Militia returned 
to their usual stations. 


The total casualties during whole series of operations amounted on the 
British side to — 


J British Officers, 


Died of wounds ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Wounded ... ... ... ... ... 4 


Native Officers . 


Killed or died of wounds ... ... ... ... 3 

W ounded ... ... ... ••• ...3 

Non* Commissioned Officers and Men . 

Killed or died of wcunds ... ... ... ... 26 

Wounded ... ... ... ... ... 90 

Followers, 

... ... ... ... m , , *1 

Wounded ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Southern TFaziristan Militia . 


Wounded ... ... ... ... ... 2 

The casualties on the MaKsud side were about equal. Great damage had 
been indicted on their settlements and more than 4,000 head of sheep and cattle 
were captured from them. 

On the 16th January 1902 the Mahsuds sent in a deputation asking for 
terms, and were informed that a preliminary to any discussion was the payment 
in cash of the balance of the one lakh fine, and the surrender of all rifles taken 
during the blockade. They were given until the 9th Pebruary to comply with 
these conditions, and on that date the jirga met Mr. Merk at Jandola, bringing 
a considerable portion of the fine and rifles. The remaining rifi.es were surren- 
dered by the 26th Pebruary. Government further decided that before the 
blockade could be raised certain outlaws must be surrendered, and that all 
animals looted during the blockade up to the end of November 1901 should be 
restored. By the 23rd Pebruary the balance of the fine was paid up. 
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Immediate steps were taken by the Mahsud Waziris for the arrest of such 
outlaws as remained within the tribal borders, and a promise was given to 
exclude permanently all those who had fled into Afghanistan. 

On the 10th March, 93 jirga prisoners were given in as security for the 
restoration of cattle within one month, and the blockade was raised the same 
day. In communicating their remarks upon the final report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Derajat upon the Mahsud blockade, the Government of 
India expressed concurrence in his opinion that the operations against the 
Mahsuds, and more especially the offensive operations, had been successful. 
Satisfaction had been obtained for previous offences and compensation had been 
exacted for offences committed during the blockade. It was considered that 
the tribe had suffered, in addition, severer punishment than had previously 
been inflicted, and that there was every reason to believe that their submission 
was genuine and complete. It was acknowledged that a passive blockade is 
not of itself, unless unduly protracted, sufficient to compel the submission of 
the tribesmen, and is not therefore worth the expense and exposure to the 
troops that is entailed. The active blockade, with recourse to sudden 
retaliatory raids, which was a new departure in frontier warfare, promised as 
good results in the future as at the time of its initiation. 


The greatest number of troops employed at any one time on these opera- Foreign Department 
tions was 12,777, exclusive of frontier militia. Of tliese 8,232 belonged to the to the 
frontier garrisons of Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu, the Toclii and Wana; and iwier 
the remainder, viz. } 4,545 were specially mobilised. With the approval of & May im Iatod 
His Majesty, the India General Service Medal with clasp “ Waziristau 1901-02” 
was awardod to the troops and followers who took part in the active 
operations. 


The China Expedition. 

The “ Boxer ” outbreak which, in the summer of 1900, drew to North 
China military contingents from nearly every European nation, originated 
in the Shantung Province. In China, as elsewhere, an air of mystery as to its 
proceedings is recognised as a valuable asset to a secret society, and the teachers 
of the “ Boxer ” cult were not behindhand in laying claim to supernatural 
powers. Knowing the aversion of the Government to all secret societies, the 
leaders of the movement were careful to profess great loyalty towards the 
Throne, and adopted as their motto the words “ Exalt the dynasty and destroy 
the foreigners.” The numbers of the society swelled with startling rapidity, 
and, with an eye to pleasing the people, it was proclaimed that the object of the 
movement was the destruction of the Roman Catholic priests and converts. 
That such an object would appeal to the popular mind was natural, for a law of 
recent introduction had given to the Erench Roman Catholic priests powers 
which were reported to be not infrequently unjustly applied for the protection 
of wrong-doers among the converts. 

At first the “ Boxers ” confined their operations to Shantung, but towards 
the end of 1899 they overflowed to the southern part of Chi- Li. Although 
punishment was meted out to actual .offenders, the Chinese Government, in the 
edicts issued, undoubtedly favoured the “Boxer” cause, and the Chinese 
officials, compelled in the first instance to tolerate the movement, soon found 
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themselves powerless to restrain it, and a reign of terror began. Gaining 
courage as their numbers increased, the ttf Boxers ” openly defied the 
provincial officials and spread devastation through the Jan d. Tlie immunity 
which had hitherto been enjoyed by Protestant converts was of short duration, 
and in June 1900 a wholesale massacre of Chinese Christians commenced. 

In the meantime the Foreign Ministers wore vainly demanding the sup- 
pression of the rising, but were put off by promises which the Chinese G overn- 
rnent had no intention of fulfilling. As the Legations were considered to be 
threatened, they were reinforced by detachments from the allied fleets lying off 
jjaku bar. On the 13th June the legations. were first attacked and all com- 
munications with the outer world were severed. Admiral Seymour having 
been warned of the critical situation of the small European community in 
1? eldng, bad rapidly assembled an international force of same 2,000 seamen 
and marines for its relief. As no transport of any kind was procurable; the 
railway was the only* possible line of advance but as it had been torn up by 
the "Boxers ” progress was slow. Moreover the line behind the relieving 
force was destroyed by the Chinese, who thus. interrupted communication 
with Tientsin* 

At Xiang-Fang, on the 11th June, Admiral Seymour encountered the first 
active opposition. North of this place the line was found to be wrecked to 
such an extent that further advance by railway was hopeless. Besides the 
opposition had now assumed such proportions that Admiral Seymour found his 
small column unequal to the repair of the line, as well as the holding in check 
of .the swarming hordes of Chinese which now encompassed him on every side. 
He, therefore, decided to make use of the river route and withdrew his force to 
Yang t sun, where he had ordered boat transport to await him. These orders 
had never reached Tientsin, and in default of transport of any sort, with ammu- 
nition exhausted and a shortage of supplies, nothing remained for him but to 

p !«*- "W 

retire on Tientsin. The Hsi-Ku Imperial Armoury, within a few miles of the 
Native *City of Tientsin, was reached in. face of strenuous opposition, every- 
Village, And every favourable position being successively contested by bands of 
fh&^&nemy. Beyond Hsi-Ku Admiral Seymour was unable to move. Between 
him and the -Concessions lay the native city swarming with well-armed 
Chinese ; and through the tortuous by-ways of the town lie could not hope to 
transport his wounded, which now numbered over .two hundred. The discovery 
df quantities of modern .-arms and ammunition in the armoury, however* 
ena%*fea *thb force to shold out a gainst 'frequent and determined attacks until it 

Was relieved on ^he 

» 1 

Meanwhile Tientsin itself had been in a state of siege. The garrison had, 
heen strongly reinforced from the international fleets, and, .as communications 
wjLfchfhe sea were threatened, it had been iiecessary to bombard and assault the" 
Taku forts commanding the ’entrance to the river Pei-Ho. 

-Clu '.the 16th Juneithe Chinese doliTevedA determined, attack on the Concos* 
sums, and were dxdvea out only with the greatest difficulty. On the same date 
they commenced a bombardment of the town which continued without internals- 
sian, nniil the 22nd, when the jirst detachments of the relieving force from 
Hoag-kong appeared in the vicinity of the settlement. 'Contingents from Wei- 
hai-wei and Singapore later swelled the garrison to numbers warranting an 
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assumption of the offensive. General Dor ward arrived and took over command 
of the British contingent. On the 27th an international force assaulted the 
eastern arsenal about miles northeast of the Concessions; on the Oth. 
July the Chinese were driven from the west arsenal. But the native city still 
harboured vast numbers of the enemy, and from it desperate attacks were 
delivered on the Railway station, while an almost continuous rain of shell was 
poured into the Concessions. Meanwhile a steady stream of reinforcements 
was reaching the settlement, until the garrison was augmented to over 
12,000 men. The time had now arrived to carry out the assault on the native 
city, and after, twenty-four hours of heavy fighting on the 13lh and 14th 
July, the Japanese succcoded in blowing in the southern City gate. CChe 
fall of the walled native city caused a general withdrawal of the Chinese 
from the neighbourhood of the Concessions. 


Early in June 1900 the Home Government contemplated the despatch of 


the Hongkong and Singapore garrisons to the north, and Indian troops were de- 
manded in replacement. The 1st Sikhs and 7th Bengal Infantry were accord- 
ingly held in readiness to proceed to China. On the 18lh June, the situatiou 
in Peking and Tientsin being very grave, the Government of India was asked 
to take steps for the immediate despatch of three infantry regiments, a native 
cavalry regiment, a company of sappers and miners and a battery of horse 
or field artillery ; in addition to tbe two battalions already warned for service. 


Brigadier-General Sir Alfred Gaselee, K.O.B., A-D-O., was selected to 
command the expeditionary force,* and Brigadier* General 33. G. Barrow, O.B., 
Deputy Adjutant General, Bengal Command, was appointed infantry brigadier. 
A thousand mules— all that could he spared from India at the time— trere 
detailed for the obligatory mule transport establishment of the force, and orders 
were issued for the enrolment ia the Punjab of two transport coolie corps, 
each 1,000 strong, to provide additional carrying power ; eventually two more of 
similar strength were sent. None of these coolies were used in China for carry- 
ing loads, but a number of them were employed in various ways. They did 


12' ili Field flattery. 

1st Bengal Lancers. 
24 ;h Punjab In- 
fantry. 

22nd Bombay In* 
fan try. 

1st Matli as Pioneers. 

1 Company MiicVras 
Sappers and Minors. 

11-7 Ammunition 
Column. 

X Jf'hofco-Iitlio sec- 
tion. 

1 Printing section. 


mot prove a very useful addition to the force, and most of them wero soon sent 
back to India. 


On the .22nd June Her Majesty’s Government expressed satisfaction with 
the prompt action of the Government of India, and at the same time, in reply 
to Lord Ourz on’s offer, ashed if India could augment the force hitherto detailed 
te a strength of 1*0,000 native soldiers, including another cavalry regiment, 
more sappers and miners and, if possible, another battery. In return the 
Home Government '.undertook to deliver in India, by the 1st October, four 
battailous of {British infantry. As accounts from Tientsin seemed to show that 
mounted troops would be of the greatest service there, tbe Secretary of State alr 3 £ d Bt>Ij:iljay CftT " 
agreed, m the !9th July, to the -despatch of 4he additional mounted troopsf to o j* BeD s aI 


China. 

Tn view of the increased -Strength of the forefy the temporary rank of 
Major-General, with the local -rank o£ Lieutenant- G eneral , was conferred on 


B, Battery Royal 
Horse Artillery. 

U*2 Ammunition 
Column, 

Despatch of Indian 
'Troops to China. 


Sir Allred Gkrselee, and Brigadier-General B.-G. Banov was appointed Chief 
dt the Staff, ■■tfith *tbe heal rank of Major-General "Sir Alfred Gaselee was also 
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appointed to tlio Chief Command of all Imperial British troops in North Cliinn 9 
and orders were received from England, that, since the cost of the expedition 
would be debited to the Imperial Treasury, the direction of operations would be 
undertaken by the Home Government, which would issue its Instructions 
through the Secretary of State for India. 

Wei-hai-wei was selected by the War Office as the base for the troops in 
North China, Colonel Lome Campbell being appointed Commandant with 
the local rank of Brigadier- General. 

lhe despatch of the expedition was pressed forward with all haste, and the 
fiist detachment to leave India for North China was the left w r ing of .the 7th 
Bengal Infantry, which sailed from Calcutta on the 25th June and arrived at 
Taku on the I7th July. Prom that date until the middle of September, 
an almost continual stream of transports carried away troops and stores from 

i 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. In a few cases the troops 
were embarked at Bombay, their obligatory transport being despatched from 
Calcutta; but as tbis arrangement resulted in units reaching their destination 
without transport, it was afterwards arranged that the obligatory transport 
should be despatched in the same steamer as the troops to which it belonged. 
By the 13th of August the whole of the original force of two infantry 
brigades, the divisional troops and the cavalry brigade, had sailed. 

As General Gasclee decided to employ the Hongkong regiment actively 
in the north, it was replaced at that port by the 34th Pioneers. On 
his voyage up the China Coast General Gaselee stopped at Shanghai to 
confer with the local authorities on defence measures. As a result of this con- 
ference, the 2nd Brigade of the China Expeditionary Porce was diverted to 
Shanghai, where it remained throughout the subsequent operations in the nortli. 

The despatch of an Indian force occasioned a striking display of 
loyalty on the part of many of the native Chiefs in India, w ho came forward 
with offers of troops for service in China ; notwithstanding that the 
Imperial Service contingents which they maintain are organised solely with 
a view to co-operation in the local defence of India. Tlio . Maharaja of 
Gwalior’s princely offer to provide and mainiain a hospital ship for the service 
of British and Native soldiers in China was gratefully accepted by the Imperial 
Government. His Highness also volunteered to serve in person and to devote 
the strength of his State to the support of Great Britain. The Maharaja of 
Kashmir and the Raja of Nabha tendered the services of their troops. The 
Jodhpur Imperial Service Troops, with Colonel Sir Partab Singh in command, 
were placed at the disposal of the Government of India ; as were also those for 
Patiala, Kapurthala, Bikanir, Bhopal, Maler Kotla, Jind, Alwarj Rampur and 
Bahawalpur. The Maharaja of Patiala and Bikanir, the Raja of Jind and the 
Maharaj Rana of Dholpur offered personal services, while the Gaels: war of 
Baroda expressed a wish to provide a cavalry regiment. 

'It was clear that the patriotic and loyal sentiments of Native Princes would 
be inadequately recognised by a mere public acknowledgment of gratitude# 
The Government of India therefore decided to make a selection from the troops 
thus placed at their disposal, and to send to China a small force which should 
be representative of the support, both moral and material, which had been so 
abundantly preferred. Her Majesty’s Government agreed to the proposal. 
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and accordingly certain Imperial Service units were detailed to join the 4th 
Infantry Brigade and the Divisional troops. 

On the 2nd and 6th August, respectively, the 3rd and 4th Infantry Brigades, 
commanded by Brigadier- Generals Beid and Cummins were warned for service 
in China. Certain details were also added to the line of communication troops* 

The troops sent from India to China were : 1 battery Boyal Horse 
Artillery, 1 battery Boyal Field Artillery (835 British Troops of all ranks); 3 
companies Sappers and Miners (25 British Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers and 551 Native Banks); 3 regiments Native Cavalry (39 British 
Officers and 1,492 Native Banks); 17 regiments Native Infantry (252 British 
Officers and 12,328 Native Banks); giving a total of 648 British and 14,371 
Native troops, excluding the Hong Kong Garrison. 


To anticipate the heavy calls for drafts which might he necessary to replace 
casualties in action or by disease, it was decided, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, that in the case of corps proceeding to China, extra recruit- 
ment should be permitted to the extent of 100 men for each battalion ; and 10 
per cent, on peace establishment of each unit of Cavalry and Sappers and 
Miners. The Home Government agreed to bear the extra cost involved by this 
measure, as well as all charges connected with the expedition. The savings 
resulting from the absence of the troops from India, were utilised as described 
in Chapter IV. 


General Gaselee reached Tientsin on the £7tli July. Since the capture of 
the native city on the 14th July, everything in and around Tientsin had been 
perfectly quiet. The all-important business was now the immediate relief of 
the Legations in Peking. Owing to the deflection of the 2nd Brigade to Shan- 
ghai, General Gaselee had less than 4,000 troops available for the advance, 
and could expect no increase to his strength for some weeks. Nevertheless he 
was foremost in urging that the advance on Peking should no longer be delayed. 
At the beginning of August the northernmost outpost of the Allies was in 
the Hsi-ku Armoury, about three miles north of Tientsin City. The principal 
Chinese camp was at Pei-ts’ang, about five miles from Hsi-ku. It was resolved 
to drive them out of this position and to advance as far as Yang-tsun. 


The united forces* advanced at daylight on the 5th August. By 10-30 

a.m. the boat brigade at Pei-ts'ang was 
captured. An attempt to continue the 
advance up the right hank of the Pei-ho 
failed owing to deep water channels 
and the marshy nature of the ground. It 
was therefore decided to halt at Pei- 
ts’ang for the night. On the left bank of the Pei-ho the Bussians and French 
had been stopped by the inundations and had taken no part in the fighting. 
The British losses during the day were 26 killed and wounded, while the 
Japanese, who had bqrne the brunt of the battle, suffered over 300 casualties. 
The other allies sustained no losses. 


* British Contingent. 
12th Battery, Boyal Field Artillery. 
1st Bengal Lancers Ml 

7th Bengal Infantry III 

24th Punjab Infantry «M 

jUt Sikh* in 


400 men. 
600 

• M 300 9; 

... 600 „ 


On the 6th August the march on Yan-tsun was resumed. The enemy ; 
was soon discovered in a position south of Yang-tsun, and was routed by* the 
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British, American, and Japanese troops. The British casualties during the 
action amounted to 6 men hilled, and one officer and 87 men wounded. Next 
day the whole force halted at Yang-tsun, and a conference of the allied generals 
was held, at which it was decided that the advance on Peking should be 
pushed on without giving the enemy time to recover. The French, having 
no transport, were obliged to remain at Yang-tsun supported by small detach- 
ments of British, Japanese and Americans. 

On the 8th the advance was resumed, the British, Russian and Japanese 
cavalry covering the front of the whole force. Tung-chou was occupied on the 
12th, very little resistance having been encountered en route . The Japanese, 
American, and British Generals were anxious to attack Peking on the 14tli, 
out in deference to the wishes of the Russian Commander, who expressed 
his inability to move earlier, further advance was postponed to the 15th. 
An attempt on the part of the Russians to forestal their allies by a pre- 
mature attack on Pekin was frustrated by Chinese opposition in the suburbs 
of the town. The Japanese also were stoutly opposed at the City gate assigned 
to them as their objective. The British found an undefended entrance, and 
were able to claim the credit of reaching the Legation defences foremost of the 
allies, and of being the first to relieve the beleaguered garrison. 

In April 1901 General Gaselee proposed a progressive withdrawal of troops 
from China, and the breaking up of the 4th Brigade was sanctioned. He, 
later, proposed further considerable reductions. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the generals that delay in the evacuation of Chih-li would, owing to the 
unhealthiness of the hot season, cause much loss of life. They came to an 
agreement as to the total numbers of troops which would be sufficient to 
guarantee the acceptance of the terms imposed upon China, and it was settled 
that the reduction of the British Contingent should be effected pari passu with 
that of the Allies. The withdrawal commenced on the 3rd July, and Peking, 
except for the Legation guards, was evacuated on the 19th August. By that 
time the defences of the Legation had been greatly strengthened. The com- 
mand of the British Contingent devolved on Major-General O’M. Greagh, V.C., 
who, in January 1902, proposed to reduce the number of British troops in 
North China (excluding Shanghai) to 2,000 men, inclusive of the Legation 
guards. It was not, however, until, the reduction of the French and German 
Contingents, had been effected that it became possible to reduce the British 
Contingent from eight battalions to six, which were divided equally between 
North China and Hong Kong. Subsequently the garrison of each place has 
been reduced by 1 Battalion of Native Infantry. 


Despatch op Troops to Jubadand. 




In response to a. demand by the 

* One Section* Ho. 9 Native Mountain Battery* 

Head-quarters Wing* 16th Bombay Infantry. 

60 Camel Sowars. Aden troop. 

, A Marine a with detachment 16th Bombay In- 
fantry. 

A detachment from the Aden , troop proceeded 
direct from Aden. 


Secretary of State a small force* was 
despatched froin Bombay in January 
1901 to assist in quelling disturbances iu 
Jubaland, under the British East African 
Protectorate. The troops returned to 
India in the following May. 
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OPERATIONS IN THE ADEN HlNTERIAND. 

The despatch of troops to the Aden Hinterland was the result of unfounded 
claims made by certain tribes on the borders of the Turkish province of Yemen 
to territory which was undoubtedly subject to British jurisdiction. Disputes 
arose in 1901* and in that year certain subjects of the Turks constructed a 
defensible tower at Ad Dareja within the limits of the Raushabi tribe, which 
was under British protection. The tower commanded a main trade route and 
was used as a customs post. After a long diplomatic correspondence it was 
destroyed by a force sent out from Aden in July 1901 under Major Rowe of 
the 1st Battalion, Royal West Kent Regiment. The column was composed of 
200 men of the 1st Battalion, Royal W est Kent Regiment, 200 men of the 5th 
Bombay bight Infantry, one half of No. 4 Company, Bombay Sappers and 
Miners and 6 mountain guns manned by No. 16 Company, Western Division, 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 


In October 1901 the British and Turkish Governments agreed to the 
demarcation of the frontier between the Turkish province of Yemen and the 
Aden Protectorate. Colonel Wahab, G.I.E., R.E., was appointed British Com- 
missioner, while Colonel Mustafa Rienzi, assisted by several colleagues, repre- 
sented the Turkish interests. It was arranged that the escort of each Com- 
mission should not exceed 200 men. ; but the Turks had troops within 12 miles 
of Dthala, where the first meeting took: place on the 11th [February 1902, 
while the British Commission had no supports nearer than Aden, 88 miles dis- 
tant by road. The Turkish Commissioners, however, adopted an attitude so 
uncompromising as to verge on open hostility and, in addition to putting for- 
ward preposterous claims, they seized and occupied all territory in dispute. 
The British Commission was thus placed in an undignified, and by no means 
secure position, and could effect no progress in the work of delimitation beyo-nd 

a partial survey of the immediate neighbourhood. 


In August the British Government formally protested to the Porte 
against these acts of occupation, but with little practical effect, and it was 
therefore determined to resort to force if necessary. The Aden Garrison was 
reinforced by the 102nd Grenadiers, a wing of the 123rd Rifles and the 
Abbottabad Mountain Battery from India; and in January 1903, a column 
under the command of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel English, Dublin Fusiliers, 

marched from # Aden for Dthala. In 

* Second Battalion, Royal Dublin Yusilierfl. - * 

io 2 na Grenadiers. strength the column* was little over 500 

Hot’dSCoxapany, Royal Garrison Artillery, with men, but Bttch WaS til© lack of Water 

two 7 -pr. guua. along the route that even this small force 

was compelled to move in two detachments, and took nine days to reach its 
objective. The Turks had meanwhile increased the garrison of Kataba, 12 miles 
from Dthala, and had strengthened their post at Jalela where they had erected 
a defensible serai within 2 miles of the camp of the British Commission. They 
had about 850 men between these two places with seven mountain guns and 
one field piece of modern type. The situation was now becoming serious, and 
although the Turkish Government might have no intention of embarking on 
open war, it was evident that the official, representatives of the Porte on the Aden 
frontier would yield only to a display of force. 


Early in TTebruary, His Majesty’s Government agreed to the despatch of 
additional troops to Aden. By the middle of March over 2,000 British and 
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Native troops, fully equipped with camel transport and supplies for a mouth 
were concentrated at Dthala and Nobat Dakim. The line of communications 
vras organised, the road improved, and Dthala and Aden were connected by 
field telegraph. To add to the effect of the movement of troops, and to convince 
the Porte that His Majesty’s Government was thoroughly in earnest, two 
cruisers from the Mediterranean fleet were ordered to Aden, whence they 
could reach Hodeida, the port of Yemen, in little more than a day’s steaming. 

On the 13th March an ultimatum was presented to the Porte which 
resulted in all Turkish tio >ps and levies being withdrawn behind the line 
indicated by the British Commissioner as the approximate frontier of the Aden 
Protectorate. Although there was no longer much fear of a collision with the 
Turks, the local officials were not inclined to be friendly, and demarcation was 
still delayed. Various attempts, too, were made to tamper with the tribes 
within the British sphere of influence, and for these reasons it was impossible to 
reduce the number of troops at Dthala to any material extent. As, however, 
there was a scarcity of forage, the Abbottabad Mountain Battery was ordered 
back to India, - and some other units were moved to Aden. Hitherto the 
tribes on the line of communications had given but little trouble. A few 
shots had been fired when the troops first marched up, but on the whole they 
were fairly well disposed. In May, however, it was found necessary to 
send a column from Dthala against a small group of tribes in the hilly and 
rather difficult Al Ajud country, east of the main route to Dthala where it 
passes through the Hardaba defiles. This column consisted in the first instance 
two companies of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and 123rd Rifles and four guns, 
6th Mountain Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery ; the whole being under the 
command of Major G. C. Dowell, Royal Garrison Artillery. Slight opposition 
was encountered, and our losses during the eight days the column was in the 
field, were two men wounded. Some towers were blown up or destroyed by 
shell fire, hut the enemy’s losses were not ascertained. 

In August there were at Dthala, Jalela and in a post at the foot of the 
pass, leading to Dthala, 1,470 Infantry of the Dublin Fusiliers, Hampshires 
and 123rd Rifles, six mountain guns and two guns of No. 45 Company, Royal 
Garrison Artillery. The Boundary Commission escort consisted of about 200 
men, while on the line of communications there were about 210 Native inf antry 
and some camel sowars of the Aden Troop. 

On the 31st August a survey party with an escort of 100 British and 100 
Native infantry with two guns of No. 6 Mountain Battery, Royal Garrison Ar- 
tillery, marched for the Shaibi territory. This tribe is an offshoot of the Yaffai- 
assufal (Upper Yaffai) and occupies a small, but extremely difficult piece of 
Country between the Bana river and the Dthala plateau. On the 4th Sep- 
tember. the survey parly was fired on and a Native surveyor was killed 
at a village called Madara. As a reprisal the towers of this village were 
destroyed on the following day withput opposition. Meanwhile, to main- 
tain communications with Dthala, a post had been established at Awabil, 
garrisoned by 100 Hampshires, 100 of the 128rd Rifles and two 7-pr. guns! 
This post was attacked on the 13th September, but the garrison repulsed the 
enemy killing 20 of them and wounding many more, including several per- 
sons of consequence. Our losses were one mortally, and five slightly wounded. 
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The Turks now laid claim to Rubiaten in such, terms that the survey 
party there had .to be withdrawn, and the whole of the troops returned leisurely 
to Dthala. But in the Shaibi country the joint Commissioners came to an 
agreement on the boundary and erected the first pillar on the 11th October. 

Meanwhile the Aden .column had become appreciably reduced in strength. 
The climate had commenced to tell on the troops, and a number of men were 
unfit for duty in the field. The total strength of the columu in October did not 
exceed 1,120 Infantry, 6 mountain guns and a few camel sowars. The tribes 
on the line of communications now began to give trouble. The Dtham- 
baris, who had always been ill-disposed, interfered with the main road 
above Nobat; the Kotaibis, the strongest and most truculent of Al A jud 
clans, imposed dues, to which they had no right, on the road near the Hardaba 
defiles. To keep communications open it was necessary to establish a strong post 
at Sulek ; nevertheless two outrages were committed on the road by Dthambaris, 
inhabitants of a village called Nakhien. On the 5th October 200 rifles of the 
Dublin Eusiliers (who were returning to Aden), about a Company of the 102nd 
Grenadiers, two guns of No. 6 Mountain Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery, a 
section of the camel battery and some mounted infantry, under the - command 
of Lieutenant- Colonel English, marched for Nakhien. The village was reached 
on the 7tli and its towers and crops were destroyed. Our losses were six 
wounded, one of whom died. This affair at first seemed to produce a good effect, 
but the withdrawal of the Dublin Eusiliers to Aden was apparently taken as a 
sign of weakness on our part, and the tribes were encouraged to further, efforts. 
On the 25th October a party of the Kotaibi ambuscaded - the mails on their way 
down country from Dthala, killing both the sowars who were in charge of them, 
and carrying off all the bags. The same day the Kotaibis appeared in force 
before the Sulek post, and commenced a series of attacks which eventually 
necessitated relief from Dthala, where the Dublin Eusiliers were replaced by 
the 1st Battalion of the East Kent Regiment (the Buffs) and the head -quarters 
of the H amp shires, 255 strong. 

A column of 540 infantry and four guns having been formed, a series of 
operations was now undertaken against the Kotaibis, which lasted until the 
13th November, and resulted in the tribe being completely driven from their 
fastnesses with a loss of perhaps 260 men. Their towers were demolished, and 
their villages and crops almost entirely destroyed with heavy loss. The British 
casualties were 0 killed and 21 wounded, including two officers. 

By the end of 1903 progress in demarcation. work permitted of the Aden 
column being withdrawn to Al Mileh between Sulek and Nobat, and later to 
Musemir. The 123rd’ Rifles were at this stage sent, back to ; Aden, being replaced 
by the head* quarters wing of the 102nd Grenadiers* 

The Boundary Commission was now on the. point of entering tjie country 
q£ tha,Subaibi> at predatory tribe, broken, up into many sections .and recognising 
no central authority. Against tjhis tribe retribution for a long list of, misdeeds had 
been outstanding for -years, f an4 it was, fully exppctpdthat they would actively 
oppose^the progress of demP'mfciQn* In order tQ,be prepaid. f OF, eyoptnalities 4 the 
Commission escort was nsiuforced by S.guna, 40, rifles and a The difficult 

nature of the country about to be traversed, did. npt* admit of a larger mprpase. 
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For the support of the Commission a flying column was organised from the 
troops at Musemir, while a second force, known as the Cfr Subaihi column ” was 
mobilised at Aden. This force, consisting of 3 Companies of the Buffs, 2 
Companies of the 123rd Rifles and one section of the camel battery, moyed to 
Dar-al -kudaimi in the Subaihi country, there to await the arrival of the Boun- 
dary Commission. These measures effectually overawed the tribe, and except 
for an unimportant encounter, the progress of the Commission was opposed:. 
The Aden column,— with the exception of the flying column and the head- 
quarters of the 102nd which withdrew to Musemir, — was broken up on the 1st 
March 1904, hut troops were temporarily retained at Dthala and on the line of 
communications thither. As. the Commission was now approaching the coast. 
Has Ara, 70 miles west of Aden, became its base, and here 350 rifles of the 94th 
Russel's Infantry were located until the delimitation work was brought to a 
conclusion in the following May. 

Punishment or the Gumatti Outlaws; 

Since the beginning of 1899, a series of attacks had been made upon our 
Militia and Border Military Police posts in the country between the Tochi and 
Thai. In August 1902, a raid was made on the Gurguri Police station, in which 
the Deputy Inspector and a constable were killed. The offences were traced to* 
Darwesh Khel outlaws, who had taken refuge in the tract of country between 
Thai, Bahadur Khel and Bannu. Major- General G. 0. Egerton, C.B., D.S.O., 
A.-D.-G., Commanding the Punjab Frontier District, was selected to command 
the force detailed to carry out reprisals, which was- organised in four columns 

(1) Idak Column, commanded by Colonel Tonnochy, consisting of 150 

sabres, 1st Punjab Cavalry, 2 guns and. 600 rifles and. 20 men. 
Northern Waziristan Militia. 

(2) - Thai Column, commanded by Colonel Pollock, consisting of 150 

sabres, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, 4 guns, Kohat Mountain Battery 
and the 22nd Punjab Infantry. 

(3) Barganattu Column, commanded by Colonel Martin*, consisting of 

40 sabres* 5th Punjab Cavalry, 2 guns from* Bannu and 600 rifles 
from the garrison of Kohat. 

* (a) Gumatti Column, commanded by Colonel Radford, consisting 
of 40 sabres, 1st Punjab Cavalry, 2 guns and 4*00 rifles from the 
garrison of Bannu. 

1 

The Idak Column started on 17th November 1902, and the other columns 
on the following day. The Idak Column had several casualties in effecting the 
destruction of a tower held by a small party of outlaws ; namely. Colonel Ton- 
nochy and Captain G. E. White killed and three officers wounded ; also three 
native ranks killed and eleven wounded. During the* next few days the four- 
columns moved in various directions harassing the enemy ■ and destroying his 
towers. In these operations 66 towers were destroyed, 5,288 cattle and a num- 
ber of arms were captured, and many of the enemy killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners. Sufficient punishment having been inflicted, the whole force was 
withdrawn by the 25th November. 
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Operations in Somaliland, 

Native levies had for some time been engaged in Somaliland in opera- Operations m 
tions conducted against the Mullah. In October 1902, the latter was strongly Somaliland * 
reinforced, severe fighting took place, and the levies were forced to retire. 

Colonel Swayne, who was conducting the operations asked that reliable troops 
should be sent, and on 19th October orders were issued to the Resident at Aden 
for the despatch of a Native Infantry Battalion. A wing of the 101st Grena- 
diers was accordingly sent from Aden on 21st October, and was followed? 
on the 9fch November, by No. 65 Native Pield Hospital. About the same time 
900 East African troops arrived under Brigadier-General Manning, who assumed 
Command of the forces in the Protectorate ; and 150 Native Mounted Infantry 
were despatched from India, followed in December and January by the 52nd 
Sikhs, 107th Pioneers, No. 1 Co., 3rd Sappers and Miners, a section of No. 15 
British Pield Hospital, No. 69 Native Held Hospital and 22 Native ranks of 

the Bikanir Camel Corps. 

* 

A portion of General Manning’s force met with a reverse in June 1903, 
and the fear of the interruption of his communications with Berbera, caused 
reinforcements to be hurried to the Protectorate. Prom Aden came 300 men 
of the Hampshire Regiment and half a battalion of the 101st Grenadiers, while 
from India were despatched 2 Companies of British and 2 of Native 
Mounted Infantry, the 27th Punjabis, No. 3 Co. of the 3rd Sappers and 
Miners, a printing section of the 2nd Sappers and Miners and No. 4 Engineer 
Pi eld Park, together with another section of a British Pield Hospital, a Re- 
mount Dep6t, Brigade Supply Office, and Pield Staff Offices. Major-General 
Sir C. C. Egerton was appointed to the Command of the force, and conducted 
the operations under the control of the War Office, to which all expenditure 
was debited. 

With the exception of the 101st Grenadiers, 107th Pioneers and 2 Com* 
panies of Native Mounted Infantry, all the Indian troops returned from Soma- 
liland to India between May and July 1904. The numbers of British and 
Indian Troops detached from the Indian G arrison for service in Somaliland 

were— 

British Troops ...•••* 300 

Native Troops (excluding 79 British Officers) . . 3,376 

being $rd Battery Native Artillery, 2 Companies Sappers and Miners, 

| Battalion British Infantry, and 4 Regiments Native Infantry. The saving 
which resulted from the debit of the pay of these troops to the Imperial Exche- 
quer were utilised on measures for the improvement of the army {vide Chapter 

IV). 

The Tibet Mission, 

I 4 

- In June 1903 His Majesty’s Government directed the despatch of a 
Mission to the Tibet Prontier for the discussion of frontier and grazing ques- 
tions and of trade relations generally. Kbamba Jong, on the Tibet border 
north of Sikkim, was fixed on as the meeting place of the delegates, and Major 
P. E. Younghusband, who was later granted the temporary rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel was appointed to act in the British interest, an escort of 200 men of 
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the 32nd Pioneers being detailed as escort to the Mission. In order to be pre- 
pared for emergencies a further detachment of 300 men of the same regiment 
was held in reserve at Tangu in northern Sikkim, three marches south of 
Khamba Jong. By the 1st July the Mission and escort were assembled at 
Tangu. Thence Mr. Claude White, Political Officer in Sikkim, proceeded 
in advance to Khamba Jong, being eventually joined there by the British 
Commissioner. 

The Tibetan officials, however, refused to negooiate at Khamba Jong, and 
notified the intention of their Government to resist forcibly any further ■ ad- 
vance into the country. Matters were thus at a deadlock, and by the middle 
of September negociations had not advanced in any particular. Th® Imperial 
Government now appealed to the Court at Peking, as China had from time 
immemorial, claimed suzerainty over Tibet, and urged that pressure should 
be brought to bear on the ruling powers of the latter country. It was granted 
that failing a satisfactory issue to these representations, it would become 
necessary to consider the position from a military point of view ; but any 
proposal to advance far into Tibet was regarded with grave misgivings by 
the Imperial Government, who were disposed to think that the occupation of the 
Chumbi Talley would sufficiently convince the Tibetans of the earnestness of 
our intentions. 


The reply of the Tsungli Yamen to the communication from the British 
Government being, of the usual evasive nature, authority was given for the 
* 2 gnns, xo. 7 advance of the Mission to Gyantse, as well as occupation of the Chumbi Valiev* 
Maxim gun detach- should a complete rupture of negociations prove inevitable,- On the 23rd 
Sorfoik Regiment 00 ' September the move of the 23rd Pioneers to - Sikkim was sanctioned ; and a 
gn?7ftX‘shiiirag L ‘few days later Colonel J. K. L, Macdonald, O.B., E.E., on whom the temporary 
2 nd 0 ' sappe^ludrank of Brigadier- General was conferred shortly afterwards, was appointed 
Mi Kmscomp8ny,nt to the charge of the whole line of communication, with command of all troops 
S 23 rd^ikh d wonMrs ^ rom Silliguri -onwards, except the actual escort to the > Mission. In view of 


3 ath oirkh^BiflM 8, a P oss ^ e advance into Tibet proper, the Government of India drew up in 
i section. Bo. 21 October a scheme prescribing the force* to be employed. On. the 6fcK November 

pi No 71 Nat- pi i I m P 6ria * Government sanctioned an advance on Gyantse for; the enforce- 
Hospital/ ment of trading facilities, and directed that the Mission should return from 

native* Field Vs- thence when satisfaction bad been obtained in this respect* 

pital. 

Ns^ive^Fieia °Hosi As the Chumbi Valley route had been selected for the general advance, the 
pit From these troops, original Mission escort was withdrawn from Khamba Jong. Precautionary 

measures were, however, taKen. to guard against a Tibetan incursion into 
VMidT t ?iX! c ““ i northern Sikkim, by the location, of two Companies at the. junction, of the 

Lachung and Laohen branches of the Teesta river. 


(a) The first phase of the operations included the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley and the period of preparation for the advance to Gyangtse ; or from IBth 
October 1903 to 24th March 1904. In December 19Q3 the enemy had collected 
a considerable body of troops to watch the Mission at KHamba Jong, and every 
effort was made to encourage them in the idea that our main advance was to be 
made from thence, Thus when the Mission withdrew into Sikkim on the; 13th 
December, simultaneously with the main advance into the Chumbi: Vallby, it 
appears that a number of the' enemy’s levies seeing the farmer movement, and 

(a) Thfc following description i? extracted almost verbatim frpm General Macdonalds despatch of Outobpr 1904. 
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not having time to bear of the latter, disbanded, and could not be again col- 
lected in time to resist our advance up the Chumbi valley. Chumbi was occu- 
pied on the 15th December 1903, and a flying column pushed on and secured 
Fhari Jong on 20th December, thus completing our hold on the valley. For 
urgent political reasons the Mission was installed at Tuna on the 8th January 
1904, with sufficient escort to protect them against the 2,000 to 3,000 Tibetans 
who had by now assembled at Guru. Between the Chumbi Valley and Gyangtse 
stretched a barren tract of about 100 miles, where not even fuet or fodder could 
be depended on, and before an advance in force could be made, some 15,000 
maunds of supplies had to be collected at Pliari. The forwarding of this mass 
of .stores in mid winter, over the lofty passes which separate Sikkim from 
Chumbi, was one of immense difficulty. The necessary arrangements were 
completed by the 24th March 1904; 

The second phase included the advance to Gyangtse, and the period of 
preparation for the advance on Lliassa if necessary. For though the actual 
decision to advance to Lhassa was not arrived at till July, the military prepa- 
rations for such an eventuality had to be made in advance. This period 
extended from 25tli March to 12th June. On the 29th March the Gyangtse 
column was concentrated at Tuna. The Tibetans had now about 7,000 
mOn in the field, distributed as follows : 3,000 at Guru guarding the Gyangtse 
road, 2,000 at Hram, east of the Bamtso lake guarding the Lhassa road, 
and 2,000 in reserve between Kala Tso and Gyangtse. The first mentioned 
body commenced active hostilities on the 31st March as we marched to 
Guru, and were completely defeated. This defeat led to the hasty retirement of 
the TTram force qn Kala Tso. .A Company was left at Tuna and the advance to' 
Gyangtse was resumed on the 4th April, the enemy falling back and skirmish- 
ing at Samoda and Kangma. 

On the 10th April, having received reinforcements from Gyangtse, they 
stood at the Zamdang gorge and were again decisively beaten. Our escort 
pushed on, and on the 11th April were before Gyangtse, the fort at which 
place was surrendered to us next day. 3 he Mission were then located in the 
village of Chungloo, which was fortified and provisioned, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel H.R. Brand er, 32nd Pioneers, was placed in command of their escort, 
consisting of 500 Rifles, 50 Mounted Infantry, two seven-pounders and two 
Maxims with details, and with sufficient transport for a moveable column of 
400 men a»n<^ twq g un s. The remainder of the force, consisting of 300 rifles, 
100 Mounted Infantry and two guns, with all remaining transport, began its 
return march to Chumbi on 19th April, and dropped en route one company at 
Kangma and another at Kala Tso, where a company had been already left on 
the way up. Chumbi was reached on 27th April. The weather had been 
very inclement, with frequent snowstorms. 

Meanwhile the Tibetans were again assembling, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brander went out with his moveable column on the 2nd May, and on the 6th 
completely defeated a. gathering of 3,000 meii at the Karo la. Another force of 
1,6.00 men, who. had .assembled at Dongtse, took the opportunity to attack the 
Mission. Post on the early morning olE the 5th "May, but were beaten ofl? with 
heavy loss. They, howeyey, occupied and strengthened Gyangtse Jong. Rein- 
forcements of200 men deluding half a company of Sappers and two teh- 
pounder guns were sent to Gyangtse, and Lieutenant-Colonel Brander was 
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directed not to assault the Jong but to be sufficiently active to keep the enemy's 
attention concentrated on Gyangtse and. off our communications. He carried 
out bis role admirably, and by the capture and occupation of a bouse, afterwards 
called the Gurkha Post, on the 19th May; the capture and destruction of Tagu 
on the 20tb May; the capture and occupation of Palla on 26th May ; and various 
minor operations, kept the enemy so busy that they only attacked Kangma 
unsuccessfully on the 7th June, and made one other threat on our communica- 
tions which by that time had been strengthened. 


The third phase of the operations was the advance in force to Gyangtse 
*4 Gum, No. 7 an d thence to Lhassa, during the period from 13th June till 3rd August. As 
Eoyal Uariisjn Artd- SOOn as the additional reinforcements* asked for, arrived in Chumbi, the 
3e Teuns, No. so advance on Gyangtse began, the force moving in two columns. The 
L. first column comprised 125 Mounted Infantry, 8 guns, 1,450 infantry, 950 
t2 i n comp?ly!'Nafcive followers and 2,200 animals ; the second consisted of 600 fighting men, 1,200 
M H^Q I uarteS y ' followers and 1,800 animals, and included the supply train. 

Wing, 1 st Eoyal Fu> 

81 ioti Patians. The leading column reached Kangma on the 22nd of June and was there 

British°pioid J Hospi- joined by the second column next day. The enemy had by this time collected 
^section d, B 7 tb against us a force of 16,000 men. They had several small cannon, some 30 
Native rieid Hospj- jj n cr a ] s and wall pieces and 800 breechloaders, while the balance were armed 

4 (HmTno 27 with matchlocks. They were distributed as follows : — At Gyangtse 8,000, at 
^rfoompin^'ist holding the Kangma-Gyangtse road 800; at Niru 15 miles east of 
Sappers ana Miners. Kangma and guarding the Kangma-Balung road 800 ; at Gubshi 18 miles east 
sard Panjabis, of Gyangtse and guarding the Lhassa road 1,200; at Tseohen, guarding th6 
H«pitei , .^ lTePield Gyangtse Shigatse road 1,200; with a support of 2,500 men at Dongtse. All 
H?^itS. EsTatlFcMd these bodies held strongly fortified positions, and a further force of 1,500 
troops only 6 tbe^gth was at or en route to the Karo la, which was also fortified. Thus, though 
Mr MonutataB^ ^<3 enemy had a great numerical superiority, they were so distributed as to 
Nof 42 ” Natfve T^oilitate their being dealt with in detail. 

Field Hospital were 

actually sent to the Qn the 25th June the march ou Gyangtse was resumed, and the enemy 
BtS h 9 th, al ioth and ^ ocate ^ irL a strong position at Niani where they had been reinforced from 
iiliigiwi^Hhab^ere ^J ail Stse. On the 26th June the enemy were driven from Niani after a sharp 
fit for service were action in which a portion of Lieutenant-Colonel Brander’s force participated’ 

utilised to meet in ± **» 

part the requirements and Gyangtse was reached on the same day. General Macdonald was sent to 
and 4 troops of pact drive the enemy from their Tsechen position, and so open the fertile Shigatse 
readiness to move valley to our foraging parties, an operation which was successfully carried out 
on recent of on 28th June, with surprisingly little loss, thanks to the thorough co-opera- 
tion between the Artillery and Infantry. 


Their defeat at Tsechen led the enemy’s force at Dongtse to hastily retire on 
Shigatse, while some 2,000 of the enemy also deserted from Gyangtse Jong. 
General Macdonald had moved his camp to the south bank of the Nyang Chu 
on the 28th, and commenced a bridge west of the town near an advanced post, 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Brander had established the same day, with a view to 
inducing the enemy to believe our main attack on the Jong would come from 
the north-west. Meanwhile the enemy sent in flags of truce, and futile negotia- 
tions followed with the Mission until noon of the 5th July, when active opera- 
tions were resumed. That afternoon a strong demonstration was made against the 
north-west face of the enemy’s defences, to confirm them in the idea that this 
vas the direction of our main attack. At midnight the troops intended for the 
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peal attack on the south-east side of the Jong, moved silently off and were in 
their allotted position at 3-30 a.m. on the 6th July. The enemy had been 
misled by the demonstration the previous day, and when these three assaulting 
columns advanced against the town at 4 a.m., they effected an entrance with 
comparative ease, and had so strongly established themselves by the time the 
enemy could draw men from their north-west defences, that the enemy’s per- 
sistent efforts to dislodge them were completely frustrated. 

Late in the afternoon, the south-west curtain of the Jong was breached, and 
the Jong carried hy assault by Gurkhas and Fusiliers, supported by a concentra- 
ted fire of every gun and maxim. Though the Monastery and greater part 
of the town were still in their hands, the enemy fled during the night mostly 
towards Shigatso, and their force at Gobshi retired hastily on the Karo la. 

A flying column despatched down the Shigatee valley for supplies, found 
both Dongtse and Penam Jongs evacuated, and returned to Gyantse with large 
stores of grain and meal. An advance on Lliassa was now imperative, and on 
the 14th July the Lhassa column consisting of 200 Mounted Infantry, 1,900 
Infantry and Sappers, 8 guns and 6 Maxims with 2,000 followers and 3,900 
animals, carrying 23 days’ rations, marched out. A Garrison of 8 companies 
Infantry, 50 Mounted Infantry and four guns was left to hold Gyantse. On 
the 16tli after marching in daily rain, the Lhassa column reached Ralung and 
ascertained that the Karo la (16,600 feet) was strongly fortified and held* 

On the 18th July the Karo la was forced after comparatively slight resist- 
ance, the bulk of the enemy having fled during the night. Kext day Nangartse 
Jong was occupied without resistance, and some loss was inflicted on the retir- 
ing enemy. Pete Jong was occupied on the 21st without resistance* On the 
24th July we crossed the Khamba la pass (16,400 feet), and reached the 
Sangpo (Brahmaputra), the mounted troops having that morning seized both 
ferries. On the 25th July we reached Chaksam ferry, and the same day passed 
over the river a company of Mounted Infantry and 7 companies of Infantry. 
As the guns could effectively command the north bank of the river, our posi- 
tion was quite secure. The passage was completed on the morning of the 31st 
July, and the same day the advance on Lhassa was resumed. The enemy had 
fortified several positions between Chaksam and Lhassa, hut abandoned all of 
them as we approached, and the force encamped before Lhassa on the 3rd 
August, having encountered no resistance since the skirmish at Nangartse on 

the 19th July. 

Posts bad been established at Kalung, Negartse, Pete Jong, Chaksam ferry 
and Trilung bridge, and the garrisons of those, together with convoy escorts, 
absorbed 70 Mounted men and 400 Infantry* As about 60 sick had also been 
left at posts between Gyangtse and Lhassa, the effective strength at Lhassa 
was reduced to 130 Mounted Infantry, 8 guns, 1,450 Infantry and Sappers and 

six maxims* 

The fourth and last phase of the operations included the occupation of 
Lhassa and the withdrawal of the troops after the conclusion of the Treaty, and 
extended from the 4th August till the close of the operations. 

The Lhassa valley is extensively cultivated, but does not produce sufficient 
for the requirements of Lhassa and its monasteries, and the crops were not yet 
ripe, so that the food question soon became critical. The Amban and the Tibe- 
tan kuthoxities promised supplies, hut all the effects of the Mission to persuade 
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them to act up to their promises proved of no avail, and on the 6th August the 
troops had only li days* rations in hand. A convoy from Gyangtse could not 
be expected before the 29th at earliest, so strong measures were taken, and 
on the 8th August we moved out with 900 rides and 6 guns against the Debung 
Monastery which was said to contain 9,000 monks and have ample granaries. 

It was not until the guns were in position and infantry had been ordered 
to advance, that they agreed to General Macdonald’s demands. Next day a 
requisition for a smaller amount was made on the Sera monastery. The demon* 
stratum against Debung also stimulated the Lhassa authorities, and induced them 
to bring in satisfactory suj>plies daily. On the 13th August one. of our recon- 
noitring parties surprised a camp of Tibetans and made 64 prisoners ; again on 
the 18th August a reconnaissance uptlieKyiohu valley effected the dislodgemeiit 
of 600 soldiers from the arsenal. The activity of these reconnoitring parties 
induced the Tibetan troops to withdraw 20 to 30 miles from the capital and 
reduced the tension. By the 1st September the situation had so far improved 
that the troops were allowed to pay daily visits to Lhassa City and Bazar, and 
on the 7th September the Treaty was signed in the Pota La; small bodies of 
men selected from units composing the Lhassa Column were present at the 
interesting ceremony as a Guard of Honour. 


In consultation with Colonel Youngliusband it was decided that the force 
should withdraw on the 23rd September.. By this time the posts between 
Lhassa and Gyangtse had been stocked with two or three days’ supplies for the 
column, and on the 9th September the Sappers; with one company of infantry, 
the Brigade coolies and five days’ supplies for the force to Chaksam, left Lhassa 
to arrange for the passage of the Sangpo, The upper crossing, Parti, was found 
the more suitable, and three ferries were extemporised. 


On the 23rd the force marched from Lhassa in one column. On the 27th 
Parti ferry was reached, and so excellent were the arrangements of the 
engineers, that the whole force was passed over by 2 p.m. on the 29th. The 
force marched from Parti to Gyangtse 1 in two columns, leaving the former place 
on the i29th and 30 th September, and arriving at ’Gyangtse on the 5th and 6th 
October, respectively. '* ■ . - 

r * ' , » , , i 

1 H , f 

In all the escort had 16 engagements and skirmishes in which they sustained 
loss. The total war casualties amounted to 202, including 23 British officers 
of whom five were killed. The operations had to be carried out in the' face 
of exceptional natural and climatic difficulties. The theatre of operations 
was: on the whole singularly barren and sterile, the only comparatively fertile 
districts being the Chumbi Valley, the Gyangtse- Shigatse Valley, the Sangpo 
Valley near Chaksam and the Lhassa district. The operations had to be 
curried out at an average altitude of 14,000 feet, while, the troops had more 
than once to fight at altitudes of 17,000 to 18,000 feet. , Four lofty ranges had 
to be surmounted by passes of 14,200, 16,200, 16,600 and 16,400 feet, 
respectively, and the first two of these had to be regularly traversed during 
the winter, whemgales; snow and 50 degrees of frost were not 1 unusual. . 


Moreover the escort. had to traverse two stretches of country, each nearly 
TOO miles, when not only food for the men, but grain, fodder and even fuel' had 
to' be transported in whole and part. To these difficulties must be added the 
passage of the Sangpo, a rapid and dangerous river. ' ;• 


G. U Pfes*, Simla.— No. CU A. 9-10-06.— 106— B. S. W. 
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List of illustrative documents collected in Part III. 


Appendix No. 

\ 

* 

Number and date of paper. 

•^abject. 

Page of summary 
-on which paper 
is quoted. 

1 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. l-Sperob, dated 23th Jan- 
uary 1898. 

" t 

Disturbances on the North-West Frontier of India 

9;62 

4 S 

Despatch to Secrotnry of State, 
No. 208, dated 2Gth October 
1899 (Foreign Department). 

Military position on the North-West Frontier, 
Substitution of Levies Rifles and Militia Corps 
for regular troops on the Samana in Kurram,. 
tbe Tochi valley, Wana and adjacent parts of the 
frontier. 

10;64;6S;75 

3 

i 

! 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. ii -Political, dated 4th Jan- 
uary 1900. 

Above arrangements sanctioned ... 

10;59 

4 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 84, dated 4th May 1899. 

Future strength and location of tbe garrison to be 
maintained in Chifcral. Entertainment of Chit- 
rali Levies for holding minor posts. 

47 

& 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 106, dated 7th July lb98. 

Details of the proposed military arrangements 
for the future holding of the Khyber. 

49 

6 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 81, dated 4th May 1899, 

Revised proposals in regard, to tbe defensive works 
required for holding the Khyber Pass. 

51 

7 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 141 (Foreign Department), 
dated 20th July 1899. 

Proposed construction of railways to tbe Durand 
frontier by the Khyber Pass and by the Kabul 
liver and the proposed extension of the standard, 
gauge from Peshawar to Jamrud, 

51 

8 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 12 2- Secret, dated 4lh August 
1398. 

General proposals regarding the future military! 
arrangements on the JECohat and Mirnuzai Border, 
in the Tochi valley, and at Wana and the adja- 
cent portion of the frontier. 

9;62;71 

0 

D espatch from Secretary of State, 
No, 37-Sccret, dated 25th Nov- 
ember 1898. 

Request for a reconsideration of the above pro- 
posals, 

1 

1 

62; 71 

10 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 82, dated 7th June 1000, 

Proposed construction of a light railway, from 
Kohat to Thai m preference to the formation of 
& cantonment at Torawari, * 

56 

u 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No, 47, dated 31st March 1904. 

Scheme for the redistribution of the Army in 
India. ( 

80 

12 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 138, dated 29th September 
1904. 

Views of the Government of India in connection, 
with the above scheme. 

16; 88 

13 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. 148, dated 18th November 
1904. 

Views on the above soheme ... **< 

A 

18;81;84 

14 

■ • 

Progress report, dated 12th October 1965, show- 
ing the deficiencies in the Indian Field Army. 

81 

15 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 58, dated 26th April 1900. 

Views of the Government of India concerning the 
Military defence of India* 

10;81;9O 

16 

17 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 140, dated 30th July 1903. 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. 12, dated 4th March 1904. 

Proposed maintenance in South Africa of a force 
sufficient to furnish reinforcements to India on 
an emergency.. 

Necessity for reinforcements to India 

» 1 

Proportion of British to Native troops in India 

L 

19; 92 

92 

18 

* 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
NoVe, dated 29fcb January 1904. , 

63 
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19 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No, 52, dated 28 th April 1904. 

% 

Proportion of British to Native troops in India ... 

93 

SO 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No, 83, dated 13th June 1901. 

Effect of the operations on the North-West Fron- 
tier during 1897-98 on the physique of the short 
service soldieT in India, and question of the waste 
of war as affected by the age of the men engaged 
in the campaign. 

94 

SI 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 130, dated 15th September 
1904. 

Representation on the subject of tbe despatch to 
India during trooping season of 1901-05 of men 
serving on a three-year engagement who have 
not extended their service. 

95 

n 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 55, dated 30th March 1899. 

Proposal to form local regiments from the Eura- 
sian community. 

96 

S3 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. 6 Military, dated 18th Jan- 
uary 1900. 

The above proposal negatived ... ... 

i 

96 

1 

24 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 211, dated 5th November 
1903. 

Proposed increase of the Native Army Reserve to 
50,000 men. 

97 

25 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 103, dated 19th July 
1900. 

Grant of Commissions in Her Majesty's Service 
, to Natives of India. 

1 

99 

26 

Despatoh from Secretary of State, 
No. 58-Militaiy, dated 5th May 
1905. 

I 

Admiralty proposals in connection with the sub- 
sidised vessels of the East Indies Squadron. 

I 

106 

•27 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 5, dated 10th August 1905. 

Opinion of the Government of India on the above 
proposal. 

24;106 

28 

F 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 218, dated 30th October 
1902. 

Proposals for the revision of armament and for the 
improvement of the coast and frontier defences 
of India. 

108 

29 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 51, Secret, dated 29th March 
1900. 

Remarks in connection with the situation in 
Central Asia. 

24 

30 

Despatch to Secretory of State, 
No. 168, dated 10th November 
1904. 

Reserves of artillery ammunition ... Ml 

114 

81 

4 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 160, dated 10th November 
1904. 

Si 

Reserve of small arms ammunition ... ... 

118 

82 

- t ' 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 40, dated 27th February 
1902. J 

Revised distribution of British Infantry units in 
the obligatory garrisons of India. 

131 

S3 

4 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. 27, dated 21st February 

1902. J 

* , 

Distribution of the Army m India on the reconsti- 
tution of Madias Infantry battalions. 

a 

124 

34 

Y 

1 *- 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 162, dated 28th August 
1902. ■ * 

1 f * 

Observations on the changes proposed by His 
Majesty's Government in the organisation of the 
Army in India with a view to so altering the 
existing distribution of commands as to obtain an 
organisation better adapted to present require- 
ments. 

wm 

1 * 

‘ * 35 

j 

9 

Iiet&r from the Adjutant-general 
in India, No. 2194-A., dated 7th 
May 1902. . - 

Vietra of Sir Power Palmer on redistribution of 
the commands in India. 

? . B8;184 


* I* 
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86 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 197, dated 29th October 
1903. 

Institution of a Staff College in India 

i i 

136 

37 

1 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 143, dated 31st July 1902. 

Proposed changes in the administration and organi- 
sation of the Army in India with a view to the 
reduction and simplification of work. 

29;139 

38 

Despatch from- Secretary of State, 
No. 172-Military, dated 5th 
December 1902. 

Changes in administration of the Army in India : 
Financial powers of Lieutenant-Generals. 

139 

39 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. 153, dated 2nd December 
1904. 

System of military administration in India refer- 
red for consideration. 

140 

4i0 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 36, dated 23rd March 1903. 

Opinion of the Government of India on the above 
subject. 

30;141;142jl46 

41 

Letter from the Assistant Military 
Secretary, India Office, dated 
18th August 1905, 

References to and proceedings of a committee on 1 
Indian Army Administration, dated 26th May 
1905. 

147 

42 

Despatch from Secret ivy of State,' 
No. 66, dated 31st May 1905. 

i 

l 

J49;150 

1 

43 

Telegram to Secretary of State, 
No. 2262-B,, dated 6th July, 
1905. 


151 

44 

Telegram from Secretary of State, 
dated 14th July 1905. 


151 

45 

Telegram to Secretary of State, 
dated 20th July 1905. 


151 

46 

Telegraphic correspondence bet- 
ween His Excellency the Vice- 
roy and Secretary of State 
beginning with Viceroy’s tele- 
gram, dated 17t>h July 1905, 
and ending with Secretary of 
State's telpgram, dated 19th 
August 1905. 

Army administration in India ... ... 

- 

* 1 

h 

• 

140;152 

i 

47 

i 

► 

Correspondence connected with 
the objectious of His Excellency 
the Commauder-in-Chief to the 
summary of his proposals as 
stated by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

* 

1 4 

J 

153 

r 

43 

Despatch to Secretary of State 
No. 212, dated 30th October 
1902. 

Suggestions in connection with the question of the 
proportion of the additional expenditure caused* by 
the increase of the pay of the British soldier 
which should fall on Indian revenues. 

153 

49 

Telegram from Secretary of State, 
dated 27th February 1902. 

Increase to the pay of the British soldier ... 

95;158 

30 

i 

Telegram to Secretary of State, 
dated 8th March 1902. 

r 

Incidence of the cost of above ... 

158 

51 

, 5; 

i 

t 

i* 

>' 

j* . 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. 107, dated 1st August 1902. 

Bequest for any arguments or opinions in support 
of the proposal that the additional burden thrown 
on India by the above scheme should not hear a 
greater proportion to that falling on Imperial 
revenues thau the pay the Indian Government 
ordinarily bore to the pay of the Imperial 
establishment before the introduction of the same. 

158 
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62 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 169, dated 24th October 
1901. 

Measures for popularizing tbe Supply and Trans-' 
port Corps, 

161 

53 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 141 (Foreign Department), 
dated 20th July 1899. 

Proposed construction of railways to tbe Durand 
Frontier by the Khyber Pass. 

166 

54 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 134. dated 18 th September 
1900. 

Peorganisation of the transport service in India 
on tbe basis of the leoonxmendations of tbe Trans- 
port Committee of 1893. 

177 

55 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 61, dated 26th March 1903* 

Organisation with complete supervising staff of 
twelve corps of army transport mules. 

178 

j 

56 

1 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 146, dated 13th October 
1904. 

Proposed change in the administration of the 
Supply and Transport Corps. 

L 

34jl79 

57 

1 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 152, dated 22nd September 
1898. * 

Proposed establishment of a central gun carriage 
factory for all India. 

183 

58 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No«l5, dated 1st February 1900. 

Establishment of a central gun-carriage factory at 
Jubbulpoxe. 

183 

59 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 21, dated 2nd February 
1899. 

Establishment of a cordite factory in India ... 

186 

60 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 56, dated 26th March 1903. 

Proposed removal of the steel plant and the rolling' 
mills from Cossipore and their re-establishment on 
a larger scale, and as a separate charge at Isha-i 
pore. 

187 

61 

Despatoh to Secretary of State, 
No, 55, dated 26th March 1903. 

Manufacture of field guns by the Ordnanoe De- 
partment in India. 

i 

188 

62 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 210, dated 30th October 
1902. 

Peorganisation of the departments for the’ control, 
of horse and mule breeding operations and of the: 
remounting of the Army in India. 

196 

63 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 28, dated 7 th March 1901, 

Proposed legislation to give the Government of 
India certain powers in times of emergency, 

I 

600 

64 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. 142-Military, dated 27th 
November 1903. 

Compulsory enrolment in time of emergency of 
able-bodied men not being soldiers or volunteers- 

i 

1 

SOI 

66 

Despatch from Secretary of State, 
No. 1,07, dated 10th October 
1902, 

l 

Amendment of the Indian Official Secrets Act XV 
of 1889, Measures to prevent foreigners and 
other unauthorised persons from wrongfully 
obtaining information of military importance. 

602 

80 

1 

41 

Kf 

\ 

66 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 59, dated 26th April 1900. 

Conduct of British soldiers in India towards 
natives* 

67 

i 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 163, dated 25th October 
^900. 

j 

Issue of revised rules for the grant of shooting 
passes to British soldiers in India. 

t 
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